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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Since its inception the Greater India Society has been receiving 
help and support from students of Indian History and Culture. 
Eminent scholars, both Indian and European have given a most 
cordial accueil to this research association by offering their valu¬ 
able works to be published under the auspices of the Society. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s Champa is associated with the Society's name. 
Last year we had the privilege of presenting to the public 
the standard work on Hindu Law and Custom by Dr. Jolly in an 
authorised English translation revised by the author. This year we have 
the pleasure of publishing two works by Prof. Haran Chandra 
Chakladar which will surely interest all Indologists. Mr. Chakladar 
is a professor of Sanskrit and History of long experience and now 

he is in the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture of 
the University of Calcutta. 

A scholar of the older generation, he has kept abreast of modern 
research in his subjects of Indian History. Ethnology and Anthro¬ 
pology by a close study of the important contributions made by the 

scholarly world of England, France, Germany and Italy. 

In the present volume he takes up a most fascinating subject the 

Life and Society in Ancient India. The work, as presented herewith, 

though-forming part of a general survey of Social Life in Ancient 
India, is really a complete and comprehensive study of that life as 
reflected in one of the most important secular documents that have 
come down to us from the anciei^it world—the Kamasutra of Vatsya 
yana, and we are sure that lovers of Indian lore will fully appreciate 
its value. Prof. Chakladar*s second contribution to our Series will 
be on the Aryan Occupation of Eastern India which is being publish 
ed simultaneously. 

The best thanks of the Society are due to Prof. Chakladar and 
to his learned friends who helped us in bringing out the two new 
volumes. Thanks are also due to the Manager of the Calcutta Oriental 
Press who spared no pain in seeing the books through the press with 
great attention and promptitude. 


Calcutta 

July 20, igzg. 


Kalidas Nag 

Secretai^, Greater Mia Society 



FOREWORD 


The social life in ancient India has not yet received the same 
attention as the other aspects of ancient Indian history and culture. 
Only caste has been studied with some care, and from the legal point 
of view, some other aspects of social life also. But what Zimmer in his 
AUindisches Leben has done for the early Vedic period, still remains 
to be done for the subsequent ages of Indian civilisation and culture. 
However, before a synthetic history embracing the long period, 
through which Indian society has grown aud developed, is attempted, 
an intensive study has to be made of the different ages through which 
it has come. It was with this object that I took up the study of 
VStsyayana's Kamasutra which gives a beautifully vivid picture 
of Indian society in the early centuries of the Christian era. It 
wonderfully supplements the account we receive from the sacred 
literatures, Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jain. Dealing wiiii an 
avowedly secular matter as it does, it depicts society from an independ¬ 
ent point of view, and gives details, especially of the darker features 
of social life, with a fulness that we naturally miss in the sacred texts. 

An indispensable preliminary was an accurate determination of 
the time when Vatsyayana wrote his book, especially a,s in the history 
of Indian literature there are very few definite dates. 1 have therefore 
first of all discussed tliis question at some length from internal and 
external evidence. My paper on the date of the Kamasutra was first 
published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
>9^9> again, after a thorough revision, in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters (Vol. IV) of the University of Calcutta. The 
conclusions arrived at by me have been confirmed by the discussions 
that my paper has raised, both in India and in Europe, and I have 
reviewed them towards the end of Chapter 1. Prof. A. B. Keith in 
his recently published History of Sanskrit Literature^ shows himself 
inclined to bring down my date by about two centuries, but he has 
not fully set forth his reasons for thingking so. 

Vatsyayana delineates many local customs—d e 5 y o p a c a r a li¬ 
as he calls them, characterizing the various peoples of India inhabiting 
the different parts of its wide area. 1 have, therefore, tliought it neccs’ 
sary, while passing in review the customs peculiai to each province or 
people to fix the location of the countries about which there have been 
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controversies among scholars ; this matter has therefore been treated, 
with some fulness, in Chapter II of this book. It first appeared in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute (Vols. Vll and VIII). 

The rest of my book attempts to give as complete an account 
as possible of the social life of India as depicted by Vatsyayana, and 
I have shown how he sometimes corroborates, and very often supple¬ 
ments, the account derived from other sources, spedally from 
works written about his own time, so as to present a fairly accurate 
idea of the state of Indian society in the period to which Vatsyayana 
belongs. Much of the matter contained in Chapters V and VI appear¬ 
ed in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (Vol. Ill, 
Parti) under the Sidelights on social life in Ancient India •. 

Studies in Vatsyayana*s KamasUtra. 

The only contributions on the social life of the age of Vatsyayana 
that appeared before my studies, are two papers by Prof. P. Peterson 
referred to in Chapter VI (P. 172 )- These are mainly translations with 
short notes of two out of the sixty-four sections of the Kamasutra and 
cover only a very small part of the ground traversed by me. 

H. C. C. 



CHAPTER I 

DATE OE THE KAMASUTRA 

Vatsyayana stands pre-eminent in early Indian 
literature as an auUior who brought the analytical power 
of a keen logician to bear on the science of erotics 
which, in our modern days, has only lately begun to be 
studied with the care that it deserves. The science had 
attracted the serious attention of the Indian savants very 
early, as far back, perhaps, as the time when the §atapatha 
Brahmam was being compiled, and in the centuiies that 
elapsed before Vatsyayana made his appearance, the 
various sections of the science were being studied 
separately and individually. But it w^as Vatsyayana who 
synthesised the whole science and revived tl;e popular 
interest in this branch of knowledge. Apart from its 
interest as a* werk on the science of love, Vatsyayana's 
Kamastdra, at the present day, is of immense importance 
to us as throwing a flood of light on the manners and 
customs of his contemporary Indian society. To appre¬ 
ciate the full value, for the social history of Indin, of the 
picture that Vatsyayana presents, we must, in the first 
place, try to ascertain, as closely as possible, the time 
when he flourished and for this purpose it will he neces¬ 
sary to trace the history of feis science, to ascertain his 
relation to other departments of Indian literal ure, and 
also to analyse critically the few references that may 
be gleaned from his work, to the political history of 

India. 
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Studies in the Kamas^ra 


Vatayayana'a Beference to Earlier Works on the 

Science of Lo^e, 

III speiiking of the orii^in of the Kcmcisiislf'c ^ Vatsya- 
yana says at tlie beginning of his work* tliat at first, 
Frajdpati, the ‘Ijord of Beings,’ for the wellare and 
preservation of his progeny composed a huge encyclo- 

pjcdia in a hundred thousand chapters dealing witli the 

three objects of human life, viz.^ Fhai’ma, Artha and 
Kama^ ; the first two of these subjects weie next taken up 
by Jlanii and Brhaspali respectively and Nondl the 
attendant of Mahadeva, took up the third which he dealt 
with in a thousand chapters. This Iasi work was con¬ 
densed into five liundred chapters by Svetaketu^ the son 
of Uddalaka. The work of Svetaketu was further 

abridged into a liundred and bfty chapters and divided 
into seven si^ctions by Babhravydy a native of the Pan- 
cala country. Next, Datlakay at tlie request of the 

1. Vide Chapter 1 ol the KamasTitra. pp. 4-7 of tho Uonares edition. The quotations 

from the Kumosutra iiave been made throughout from the Benares edition, edited by 
Pan<lit DamoilarlAl Qosv&mi an<l publit^hctl in the Cho%c\hamha and 

the references arc to the pages of this <.diiiuii. The Sans-krit text edited by 
MahfttnahopAilhyAya Pandit Durgftprasfida of Jaipur liad been ]mbli»hed earlier, bat the 
Benares edition is more easily acccs>iblo lo tho public, tho Jaipur cilition being meant 
for private circulation alone. There is al'O » Bengali edition of tho toit and the 
commonUry with a Bengali translation, published by Babu Mahes Chandra Pal of 
Calcutta. There is some difTorenco in the nvrangomeut of the chapters j otherwise tho 
reading.s arc much the samo with only occasional vuriaiions. 

2. This agrees with wliat said in ihe .l/uAuMunifa, Ch 59, with 

rcgaril to the origin of the scictico-'. Here we aio told that at the request of Uic 
gods who were lillc<l with anxiety nt the entire absonco of discipline among mankind. 
PrajA]>ali Brahmft produced from his own iutelligcucc a hundred thousand chapters in 
winch Wore doliiioatcl D l> a r m a—the scienre of religion and »luly, A r t h a—the 
science of polities an I cconotni»*«: end K ft tn a—the science of love.— 

But there is no agreement ns reganU the subsotpieut devolopmsut except that in the 
MahAbhilrata al.<o Bfhaspati is one of the authors of Da^t^antti or .Vriha^tra. 
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courtesans of Pataliputra, wrote a separate treatise deal¬ 
ing with the Varnka section of Babhravya, His example 
was followed by six other writers— Sumrna- 
nabha, Ohotakamukha, Gonardlya, Oonikaputra and 
KucuifticiiTci^ 6ach of whom took up a soction of Babhravya 
and wrote a monograph on it. As the science treated in 
tliis fragmentary fashion by numerous writers was about 
to be mangled and spoiled and as the work of Babliravya, 
being hug^ in bulk, was difficult to be mastered, Vatsya- 
yana” proposes to give an epitome of the whole subject 
in a single work of moderate dimensions. Towards the 
end of the KamasQtra, again, Vatsyayana says that 
having mastered the significance of the sutras of Babh- 
ravya (from his teachers, as one would do in the case of 
a sacred text or agama) and having pondered over them 
in his mind, he composed the KamasQtra in tlie approved 
method.' He thus admits that the great work of Ba- 
bhravya formed the groundwork of his own book as is 
also quite evident from the frequent references that he 
makes to it in every part of his KamasQtra : one out of 
his seven sections, the Sdmprayogika,, covering about a. 
fourth part of the whole work, is entirely taken froip 
Babhravya, as he says at the end of that section, " There 
can. therefore, be no doubt that Vatsyayana bad before 
liim the great work of Babhravya Pancala. The com¬ 
mentator also quotes several verses stating the 
opmipns of the followers of Babhravya, and about a 
antra of Vatsyayana lie observes that it is a verse of 


!5iwj^ JWTftrfii ii 

Kumairatra, BcDares edition, f*38l. 

n ■» id 1)1). liy 79 i 238. 273. 274, 296, 353, 

B-itiares eilition, ^ '><“«»» 11 

etc. the fichool of Hftbliriivya ha^ been referred to. 
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Babhravya;* he seems, therefore, to have access to some 
treatise specially belonging to Babliravya’s school. 

It may be noted that Vatsyayana speaks of having 
treated B5bhravya*s book like an agania^ a work of lioly 
scripture, indicating that it was considerably ancient. 
A Babhravya who is called Pancala by Uvuta, the 
commentator, is mentioned in the JRk-prdt'Uakhya as the 
autlior of the Krama-patha of tlie Kgveda and Professor 
Weber * holds that this Babhravya Pancala. and the 
PancSla people through him, took a leading part in fixing 
and arranging the text of the Rgveda. The Mahabharata 
also says that the author of the Kramapiltha was a 
Pancilla of the Babhravya gotia and that his proper name 
was Gdlava.^ This contu*ction of the Pancala people 
with the ^^-nveda receives a confirmation from what 
Vatsyayana tells us in connection with the sixty-four 
varieties of Samprayoga or connubial intercourse. He 
says that they belonged to the Pancala country and were 

1 The Commentary (Ben. cdn., p, 279) says, _ 

BesMea, the commentator qiioies eight »orscs—J?5Mrarty5^ at pp. 37-38. 

Moreover, he introduces tho "ufra etc, (p. 81) with the remark 

2. Hirtory of Inita% LUerafure, tmnslntM by J. Mann and T. Znclmri.r, Pepiilnr 
Kditlon, pp. 10 nnd 34. 

3. Hal\2hhAratQ, CalcMita edition, ch. 342, tt. 102-101 ond the Kmnbd- 

konam, SouUi Indian ReoenRion, eh. 3.‘>2. voiees 37-88. 

^T?TT^rWTm'nr n 

iot: 

^ inw m^rqu-i: n 
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collectively called Catul^hashti^ sixty-four”—from 
analogy with the JRgveda. He avers that the col¬ 
lected ill ten mcm^alas are called the Catnh^hashti (being 
divided into eight Ashtakas of eight chapters each) and 
the same principle holds in the case of the SamprO'yogas 
too (as they are divided into eight times eight varieties) ; 
and besides, because they are both connected with the 
Pancala country, therefore, the Bahvrcas, the followers 
of the Ugveda, have out of respect given this appellation 
of Catuhshashii to them.- It may be noted here that 
the followers of Babhravya (Babhraviyah) are mentioned 
in the Mahabhashya (on Panini I. 1) but we cannot be 
certain whether a Vedic scliool or a KamasSstra school 
is there meant. If Babhravya, the author of the work 
on the Kdma6Mra^ is the same as the great autlior of 
the Kramapd^lia^ then he has to be placed in a very 
early age indeed. But Babhravya is merely a gotra or 
family name and it may be doubted whether the science 
of erotics could have been systematized so early j tbougli 
it must be admitted that erotics and eugenics, the 
sciences that the Kamasutra embraces in its scope, had 
received particular attention from the J^his at the time 
of composition of the liyrans of the Atlmrvaveda, many 
of which deal with philtres and cliarras to secure love 
and drive away jealousy, with the means for obtaining 
good, healthy children and other allied matters. 

The Pancala country wiiere Babhravya flourished 
appears to have been the part of India where tlie science 
of erotics was specially cultivated. We have seen how 

instil 5 ibid. pp. 93-94. 
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great was the debt of Vatsyayana to Babhravya Panoala, 
specially witli regard to the section dealing with Sampra- 
yoga, the subject-matter proper of the Kamasutra. Some 
of the most revolting ceremonies in the Asvamedha 
sacrifice seem to liave originated in the Pancala country. ‘ 
Tlie Pancala people were evidently credited jn.tincit-nt 
times with special knowledge in matters relating to the 
sexes, and one of them is said to have changed even 
the natural sex, as we see in the case of ^ikha^in, 
the son of the Pancala king, Drupada.* Polyandry as 
we see it in tlie case of Draupadi Pdncali^ may be 
regarded as an ancient institution of the PancSla country 
and the Paj^ava brothers, belonging as they did, to tlie 
allied tribe of the Kurus, as we see from the common 
Vedic phrase Kurv^Pancdla^ were certainly familiar with 
it and could have no difficulty in acceding to it; in fact, 
the Kurus of Hastinapura and the reigning dynasties in 
North and South PancSla are said, in the Pura]3.as, to 
belong to the same stock and to be descended from the 
same great ancestor Bharatn.* In this connection, a 
statement of Vstsyayana is very significant. He says tliat 
according to the followers of Babhravya, who belonged 
to Pancala, as we have seen, a woman*s chastity may 
not be respected when she is found to have intimacy 
with five lovers* (in addition to her husband, explains 
the Commentary) showing that five wtvs considered as the 
limit beyond which it was not proper for a woman to 
go ; if she did so, she could be approached with impunity 
by any one. The Commentary explains that in the case of 
Draupadi this limit was not passed, as Yudhishthira and 

1 Sco op. oit., pp. 114-116. 

2 ^ahTxhhhraia, Vdyoga Paroa cbh, 

H See Mactloncll and Kcilh, Vedie Indfr. i, pp. 165-169 

4 F. K. p.ai^iter North Panoala Dynatty J. R. A. S. 1918, p. 238. 

& JmiWTT Ben. «!., p, 68. 
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others were all her husbands.' The indulgence shown by 
the Pahcala people to Jive lovers, appears to be significant. 
It is difficult to see in it a symbolic meaning as is done 
by Dahlmann.* It is wortliy of remark in this connection 
that Apastamba from whom, as we shall presently sec, 
Vatsyayana quotes several aphorisms, refers to the bestowal 
of a single woman in marriage to a whole family.® 

Of the predecessors of Babhravya mentioned by 
Vatsyayana, the earlier ones appear to be mythical, but 
Svetaketu^ the son of Uddalaka, is better known He is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as having established a 
fixity in sexual relations which before him were entirely 
free and promiscuous like those of tlie lower animals, the 
institution of marriage having not yet come into exist¬ 
ence.* This refers to a primitive stage of society, and 
it is hardly possible, I am afraid, that this Svetaketu 
Auddalaki could have been the nuthor of the work in 
five hundred chapters referred to by Vatsyayana, How¬ 
ever, in the Chandogyopo^ishadt and in the Satapcitha 
Brahmana^' in the portion called the BrhadaroKiyakopa^ 
nishadf we meet with a Svetaketu who may be connected 
with the tradition of the authorsiiip of a work relating 
to the Kamaidstra. Here we find three generations of 
Vedic teachers, BrSlima^as of Kurupancala Armta, 




*2 Ddi AlahSbhSTdtci ah C^nd Mecht^buch. von J- DfthlD)anii» 8. J** pp. 97*98* 

3 ft ^ 

Winternitz, yotes on th4^ Mah^ibhiratn J. R. A* S*, i897> p* 758* ^ 

4 Mahobkar^ta. Adijiarva, ch. i2J, OalcuttA Kdn,; ^ 

^ n ^ »Tra: ^ ^ ^ twr Tmt \ 

See ulw KuiDbakonam cJn., ch. 128- 

5 ^atapatha Brahmani, x. U. I. 1. He is also referred to ia two places in the 
Taittiriya Samhita. vi. 1. 0. 2 aoil 4, 5. 1. 
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his son TJddalaka Aruui, and his grandson, Svetaketu 
Audddlakl A)ninet/a.^ A story is told in almost the 
same words in both the Chandogya as well as the 
Brl>adarap.yaka Upanishads* how the young Svetaketu, 
after finishing his education, went to the assembly 
{samiti or parishad) of the Pancala people and was 
there discomfitted by some questions put to him by 
Pravahai^ Jiiivali, a Kshattriya ; he was mortified at tiuis 
being nonplussed by a mere Rajanya and complained to 
liis father who also being unable to answer the questions, 
sought Pravahana Jaivali himself for being tauglit in the 
matters broached by him. Among the matters taught 
by tliis Kshattriya of Paficftla we find a symbolic inter¬ 
pretation of the relations between the sexes.* A few 
chapters later in the Bfhadarani/akopa^iish^dA we find 
the same thing related with further additions including 
rules for approaching a woman, for dealing with a lover 
of one’s own wifti and specially rules for obtaining good 
progeny, and Uddalaka .-Vrui^i is there referred to as one 
of the foremost teachers of this science* which represents 
some of the earliest attempts made in India for the dis¬ 
covery of eugenic laws. These matters were afterwards 
more fully devtdoped in the Grhyasutras hut the begin¬ 
nings were made in the Upanishads, and, in fact, Asvalft- 
yana in his Grbyasutra refers to the upnnMad or the 
secret lore as the proper source in these things.* It is 

1 Chand. Up., V.S. 1. ; VI. 8, 1. ^atap. Bt. .VanifAyaiuiiiia Text, x. 3. 4 . }. 
xi. 4. 1. 1. ; »'• 6. 2. I ; xii. 2. 1.9. etc. 

3 Chand. P;>.. Vlhyftva V, Khaiul is iii-x specially Klmn.lHa viii hiuI ix ; Brhad 
Up. VI. 2 Iff. 

5^: I ^'VA. up. VI. 2 I:i. 

4 Urh. Up., VI ,4. S.ff 

5 ^ />. vi. 4 4. 

6 «« J Ahalaycna, UfAyoAUra 


1. 13 1. 
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significant that both Pravahaij^x Jaivali and Uddalaka, of 
the Upanishad story, belonged to the Pancala country 
where, as we have seen before, the Karna^stra was spe¬ 
cially cultivated. From what we have said above, it is 
evident that Uddalaka considerably advanced the science 
the rudiments of which he bad received from IVavaha^a 
Jaivali, and his son, Svetaketu, must have carried it still 
farther as is evident from the body of tradition that has 
accumulated round his name as the first human founder 
of the Kama^stra which appears to have been specially 
studied in his family. There can be no doubt that Sveta- 
ketu and his fathtir were historical personages and lived 
in a highly cultured age, an age of intense pliilosoplucal 
speculation, as we see from the many stories connected 
with them in the Brabmapas and the Upanishads and it 
is not improbable that he had composed an Upa/ttishad or 
secret work in which matters relating to marriage, love 
and the begetting of children were specially dealt with ; 
at any rate, a body of eugenic rules of which a few frag¬ 
ments have been preserved in the Brhadarapyakopanishad, 
must have come down from him and his family, lhat 
Svetaketu left behind him some such work may be gather¬ 
ed from the fact that a personal statement by him fias 
been quoted by Apastamba in his DTuivmo^trOf where Sve- 
taketu is represented as having said that even after his 
marriage he carried on Vedic studies at his teacher s house 
for two months every year anii thus acquired a greater 
knowledge of the ^ruti than before,* and we may note 
that this passage which seems to be a direct quotation 
from Svetaketu, has not been traced as yet in any of the 
Vedic works where he is -referred to. Apastamba furthei 
stales, in another chapter, that though Svetaketu was a 

«1^: I ^ 

Dh. Sutrai 1* !• 13« 10 20« 
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person belonging to a comparatively recent age, yet be 
had become a Coining back to Valsyayana find 

that the opinions of Auddalaki are referred to by Vatsyft- 
yana in three places'^ in his Kamasutra and in one of them 
he contrasts the opinions of Auddalaki and Babhravya, 
thus proving the connection of Auddalaki with the Kama- 
^tra beyond any doubt. It does not. however, necessarily 
imply that V&tsyayana had access to Auddalaki’s work in 
five hundred chapters, as in that case he would liave made 
ampler use of it; certain opinions must have been current 
in Vatsyftyana’s time among the teachers of the KSma- 
^tra (whom he frer|acntly refers to as the Acaryas)^ as 
having come down from the reputed human founder of the 
science ; or, the legend of Auddalaki and his opinions 
might have been taken from the work of Babhravya on 

whom Vatsyayana mainly depends. 

The monogiaphs written by the successors of B&bbra- 

—Dattaka and others—art' quoted by Vatsyayana in 
the respective chapters of his hook. Dattaka’s book on tbe 
courtesans appears to have been in use in the eighth cen¬ 
tury A.C. when Damcdavagvipla wrote his Ku(iaiilniatafn^ 
and it may have het'n availed of by the commentator who 
quotes a sulra of Dattaka where Vatsyayana has translated 

6 and 3 Soc Jfuhifr. 8. B. B. It, {t(). xxxriii uod xUii. 

a 

I ' B.j.. Tc.: snwgai 

V -< *: 1** 853. The 

commeutiitor reform |ij‘. 71, 78) two of \‘4t'.vj\yftim's saims to AudiUlhkI» 

evidently froM tlic conif^t 





—versos 77 luid K»'j in in 

KAv'vani.iU. Unechaka III. 
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thesubstaDceof it* Of the other writers, Gonardya 

has been quoted by Mallinatha in his gloss on Kumara- 

sambhava, VII, .95, and on Raghuvamsa, XIX, 29, 30. 

Rajasekbara in his Kavyamlviarnsa^ refers to 
nahha as the author of a treatise on a branch of poetics, 
viz,, Mtimrnaya and speaks of Kucamara as having dealt 
with the Aupa/nishadika section. The latter is evidently 
the same as Vatsyayana’s Kucumdra, the author of a 
monograph on the Aupanishadika portion of the Kama- 
^stra, and most probably one and the same work has been 
referred to by the two authors, there being nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in the fact that the sections dealing with the 
secrets and mysteries (wpanishad) of both ppetics and ero 
tics should coalesce.® Kautilya in the Artha^stra has 
quoted * Dlrgha Cardyaim and Qhotamukha who, as Pro¬ 
fessor Jacobi holds/ are probably the same persons as the 
Caraya^ia and Ghotakamukha of Vatsyayana ; they would 
therefore have lived prior to the fourth century B. C. and 
Dattaka and Babhravya who preceded them must he 
thrown back to a much earlier date. Dattaka. of course, 
could not have lived earlier than the fifth century B.C. 
when Pataliputra became the capital of Magadha.^ GoiiM- 
kaputra is-mentioned by Pataujali in the Mahayashytv as 
a former grammarian « and Professor Jacobi is inclined to 


: p. 321. 

edited by O. D. Dalai aad It. A. Shastry. Qaekwid’e Oriental 
serieB, p. *** (wrosmitn) J 

B The K<^him!ir,-U>ntram edited by MatharapreBSd a Dlkehita, Lahore, 1622 , 
Claims to give the substance of KucimSraV VpanUhad. 

wto: \ f ^ 

4 \ ^3^^ I rl aira, 


Shama Sastri, 2nd edition, p. 253. Qfo.QRQ 

6 Sitzung. Kmigl. Prev4. Ahud. d. 1^911. p p. 

— Panini, I- 4. 61. 
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believe that he is the same person as the Qoijikaputra of 
Vatsyayana. But in his case, as also in that of Gonardiya, 
the identification is rather doubtful as grammar and 
erotics are not very allied subjects. Ihe works of B5* 
bhravya and Goijiputraka. who must be the same 
as our Gonikaputra, as well as that of VatsySyana, 
appear to have been used hy Jyotirisvara Tliakkura while 
composing his Pahcasayaka^' a work on erotics which 
was written in Mithila by the end of the thirteeth century, 
the author being considered to be the great-grand father 
of the celebrated poet, Vidyapati who fiourishod in the 
middle of the fourteentli century A.C. 

Tho Upper Limit of the Date of Vataydyana from 

the Authors quoted by him 

Vatsyayana has quoted freely from the works of 
earlier authors not only in his own subject, but in other 
departments of Sanskrit literature as well. But while he 
lias taken care to mention the authorities whom he cites 
and discusses when referring to his predecessors in the 
science of erotics, in tlie other cases be has not cared to 
acknowledge his debt hy mentioning the sources. Some 
of them may, liowever, be indicated, and we shall be 
enabled thereby to fix a termini^ a quo for him on 
literary grounds. 

There is a wonderful agreement between Vatsyftyana and 
the Kalpasutra of Apastam))a. In Chapter I on the selec* 
tion of a bride { Varam-vidhana-prakaranavi) the KdmasTdra 


1 






Paui-ajayaka oUtcl by SmlintimU Lahow. p. '2;tCf> aW.. U. SchmiaU 

licit r<tgr zur /ndijt<^hf^n Frotik, p 50 . 


2 Dr, HoomJe. rtunpiirafirr (nammar ,yfthe p. xxxv 
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has gnt ^ ^ This is exactly the 

sa-me as that given by Apastamba in his Grhya-Sutra, 
1 . ‘d. 10.* The next two sUtras show only slight modifica¬ 
tions, but making allowance for diffei'ences in reading 
they are exactly identical. Vatsyayana has : 

f^ciT Rig^ 

ftmr ^ i 

5f^5TT*5ff ^ llf^rlTg \ 


Apastamba reads :— 

^ 3RT 

HTf.lftfTT l.m\ <TIc?lf ftl^T ^gSTT ^ II U H 

si^^niTi sf^jnHT 11 

II. II 

Tlienextsw/m of Vatsyayana again re ids ex actly the 
same as Apastamba’s Grhyasutra, I. 3. 20. «W*n 

'Hie first snfra of the next chapter of the Kamasatra 
is agiiin the same as in Apastamba’s Grhyasutra, Iif. S. 8. 

The Kama utia has 5^«j' 

: ; Apastamba reads 

5fIR55^^OT 

About the sources of the Dhan}Kt also, Vatsyayana 
shows a wonderful agreement with Apastamba, but this 
time with his Dhannasutra. Vatsyayana after giving a 
definiiion of Dharina says that it should he learnt from 

the Vedas und from the assembly of those who know the 




1 Benarc> edition, p. 187. 

<i The Al,a.tamKya Grhyamtra, c.Ute.l by Dr. M. Wintnailr, 

S Ben, ed., pp. 187-188. 

4 Winternitz, Ap Or. -Vulra. p. 4 . 

5 XavtasTitra. Ben. 6«l., p. 188. and Winternitz Ap. Gr. P., p. •*» 
0 Knina$ntra. Ben. e-l.. \\ 191 : Winternitz, Ap Gr. S . p 11. 
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Dharma, * 'just as he says that tl)e Karaasutra should be 
learnt from the books qn the subject and the assembly 

of the citizens.® Apastamba says mucli the same thing 
in his Dharmasutxa.^. 

In another chapter, Vatsyayana quotes a verse referring 
it.gjmply to the SmrH^ (smrlitak) - 


This verse is found in the Dbarmasutras of Vashhtha " 
<^nd BcMdhayana - with very slight and immaterial 
ysrjations. With some further modifications it is found 
in the Sarahit&s of Mnnu = and Vishiju - also. Its occur- 
renoe in almost identical forms in so many works 
shows that it must have been borrowed from some 
common and ancient authority on Dharma. Again, in 
a verse in his chapter on marriage. VstsySvana shows 
an agreement in idea with llaudhSyana. VatsySyana 
says that as mutual affection between a couple is the 
object of all forms of marriage, therefore the Odndharva 
form whic h has its b asis in love, is easier to celebrate, 

^ ^ ^ BeDftrcs Bditiorr, p js. 

d nfintTa, aid. ,6. 

3 Afo.u.v^t.ivo Dt^rma SZtra ediurf by Dr. O. Buhlor, o I. K p i _ 

•I Kawioiutra, BcD.ed., p. 167, 

,. C7. tdb.ta“ My J., 


7. iVaiwra Dharmai^tra, editcsl by Dr. J.^olly. V. i3o. 

^ WT it 

8 Vuk^rti,^\t^ by Dr. J. Jolly, XXUl. «, 
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and is free from the technicalities of a long wooing, is 
the best of all * and Baudhayana refers to this as the 
opinion of some authorities.^ This idea we also find in 
the Mahabharata.^ From the above, it is cleaa- that 
Vatsyayana has embodied in his work at least five 
from the Orhyasutra of Apastamba, though we 
cannot feel quite certain with regard to his debt to 
Baudhayana. We are not quite sure about the date 
of these mtra works, but tlie period to which tiiis Vedic 
literature belonged, is supposed to have extended to 

about 600 B.C.* • i • 

Next, we find that VatsySyana has embodied in h\g 

book a considerable number of passages from a Work 

whose date is more definitely known, viz.^ from the 

Arthaidstra of Kautilya * which is now genOtally cOtf- 

sidered to have been widtteii about 300 H.O., and he has 

followed the method of KautUya throughout the KSma- 

sQtra. This has led to the absurd identification of 

Kautilya with Vatsyayana and a host of other authors 

in some of the Koshas or lexicons.® 


1 Kamatutra, BeDares edition, 223 ■ 

2 Bodhayona, Mysore edition, 1. 11* 16. p. 187< 

3 fa l tHi ft « B Adiparva ch. 73. 

'crse 4 , and ch. 172. v. 19. 

4 Wintcrniti, Rl. I, pp. 246—258. 

5 Mr. R. Shilniashastry has brought together a number of parallel passages .n the 

dr/tfA4fUf,a and Xaimtsulra ; sec his Art^oitra, second edition, pp. xu-xvi. 

6 In the Modem March, I9J8. p. 974. Mr. Srlfi Chandra Vaau VidySr^ra 

quotes the foliov?iQg retsc from the AbhidhSn€OiyfiSfn(xf!^ 

See also, A ott Stipposed Identity o/ Vateydyanm ^ ' 

Shamaahastry, in the Journal e/t/ie MytMo Sooioty, Vol. ri, pp. 210-216. 
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Coming down to still later times, we observe that 
VStsyiiyana quotes from the Mah 'bkdshya of Pataniali 
The latter observes with regard to unavoidable faults or 
defects in grammatical definitions, that simply because 
certain defects cannot be avoided, one should certainly not 
desist from formulating rules of interpretation {pa, ibhdshds) 
or from giving a definition, just as one does not refrain 
from cooking hio food merely because there are beggars 
to ask for a share of it, nor from sowing barley-graiiis 
simply for thfe reason that when the plants grow up 
there my be deer to destroy the corn. Vatsyayana says 
the very same thing in exactly the same language with 
regard to defects inherent in iToW or desire.' This 
quoUtion from the Mahilihashva brings down the upper 
limit of the date of Vatsyayana to the second half of the 

second century B.C„ in round numbers to circa 150 B C 
BeMdes the above, there afe many references ‘to 

narrative literature m VStsyayana's Kamasutra. In one 

passage, he say.s that when a girl .shows some signs of 
listening favourably to the proposals of a lover, she should 
be propitiated by reeling to her such stories as those of 
Afialya, and SakMi. The story of 

Ahalya is given in the Bamayana about ihe da'te of 
wbich, however, there is much controver.sy . but Ahalva 

Avimarakas story forms the subject matter of one 
of the d™ ol Bhasa whom some scholars have placed 

p.... 

5^ II 

^**d^thacmrUa, IV. ~2 


% 

f/a ou 
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about tlie middle of the first century B. C. while others 
would assign him to the third century A. C.* In any 
case there could not liave been much distance in time 
between Bhasa and Vatsyayana because we find pictured 
in the works of the dramatist a state of society very 
closely resembling that depicted in the Kamasutra. We 
cannot be sure, however, that Vatsyayana derived the 
story of Avimaraka from the drama because Bb^a*s 
treatment of it seems to indicate that it was a well-known 
story like that of Udayana ; and, besides, the commen¬ 
tary, JayamahgalS, gives some particulars that are 
wanting in the drama. 

Tlie story of Sakuntala is referred to by Vatsyayana 
in another place also. In his chapter on the courtship 
of a maiden, he says that the wooer should point out to 
the girl courted the cases of other maidens like Sakun- 
tala who situated in the same circumstances as herself 
obtained husbands of their own free choice and were 
happy by such union.^ This refers to the story of the 
love between Sakuntala and Bushmanta as we know it 
from the great drama of Kalidasa, but Vatsyayana was 
certainly not indebted to him for it ; it is given veuy 
fully in the Mahabharata.’ As'vaghoslia in the Buddha- 
carita also narrates how Viswamitra, Sakuntala’s father, 
was led astray by an Apsaras whom, liow'ever, lie calls 
Ghrtac> instead of Menaka ; in his Sauyidavauauda-kavya 
also, the same author speaks of Ka^va who brought up 
Bharata, the son of Sakuntala, and he says further that 
the young son of Bushmanta displayed great skill in 

1. Mr. K. P. Jjxyaswal (J. A. S.-B., 191S. p, 265) has a>lvaiicctl the 
view while Prof. D, It. lUinn hvrkar ( Lectures^ 1018. [k r*9 ) iTuiU'urtft the 

tecond one. 

Krim„iutra, Ben. ed., p. 275- 

3. Adijt.irVa. oh. tjS ff. 
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sporting with the beasts of the forest.* In his Sufrdten- 
kdra again, Asvaghosha speaks of Bharata as one of the 
great kings of India, ^ He was evidently well acquainted 
with the story of Sakuntala. Tiie KaUhahari Jdtaka 
certainly reminds us of tlie story of Dushmanta and 
SakuntalS.® The legend, however, was known in still 
more ancient times, viz.^ the period of the composition of 
the Brahmai^a portion of the Vedas. While we observe 
that SakuntalVs mother, Menaka is known as an ap6araB 
in both tlie White and Black Yajurvedas,* ^akuntalu 

* as having 

borne at Nadapit® the great Bharata who is also called 
there the son of Oulishanta, and even the Satapaths 
BrShma^ quotes the legend as having been sung in 

Budd)Ukt(ir\ta^ IV. 20. 


herself is spoken of in the Satapatha Bralimaija 





u Ibid, I, S6 

2 ^iroiarpMra traduii tn Fm.icoi> t-ur la ver«.i<fQ CbinoiRe par Edouanl Hnbor, 
p. ^96. 

8 Faaeboll 8 Vol. 1, No. 7. Tlii.-bas been poin(e*t out by Signor P. B. 

PiTohni fD tho Oiomalo delUt SoeieUx. Atuuie<x Jtaliana. Vol. Ventwimo. p. »7. 

ieo also Doto by Mr. R. Chalmers in hix Bngliih translation of the Frist Voltuna of 
the jAtakas, p. 20. 

* ^ *V. Iti I'TailU f. 

. 3 . 1 Maitrftyapi Ram., II. 8 . 10 . ’* 

5 XIII. 6. 4. 11. 13, M. 

<m Giniiit ^ 

*Hq.nl 

’WIW n >5^ iTOt 3nn: I fipf 5fe ^ 
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g&thdc 9 1 connected with the great hero who gave his name 
to’the whole continent of ShQ,rafava7'8ha 5 so that the 
legend.appears to belong to the earliest stock of legends 
of the Indian Aryans. 

Besides the above mention of certain well-known 
stories, there are many references throughout the work 
of Vatsyayana to love-stories in general, showing that 
storj^-telling was very popular in the days of our author ; 
and when we are reminded that the enormous mass of 
narratives in the Mahavastu^ Divydvad ma and Asva- 
ghosha*3 Sutrdlahkdra on the one hand, and the Santi 
and AivtUa^cma Pa7'V(X8 of the Mahdbhdrata on the other, 
as well as those in the Tantr<tkhy>tyika, were mostly 
embodied in their present form about the early centuries 
of the Christian era, we feel inclined to think that it was 
in this period when narrative literature flourished most 
-ia Xndia, that his tfisattsre on iove vms composed by 
Vstsyayana who found the recital of love-stories the 
reaoieati means of rousing the tender passion in the hearts 
of maids and swains. 

The liOwet' Limit of the Late of Vatsyayana from 
Leferetices to Kamasutra in latei' lAtet'ature. 

We may now proceed to fix the terminus ad quern 
for the date of Yfttsyayana from an examination of the 

i The &a/Aar arc quoted in a fairljr large onoaber in the BrShmanaa and the 
Vedio Uteratare generatlj, and they are referred to in the earliest portions 
of the ^gteda itself ( l, 190, 1, etc. ). For the most part, these Gsth&s contain 
historical matter singing about the mighty deeds of great heroes in still older 
times, as we see from the GSthfts quoted above chantiog the great achievements of 

the eponymous hero Bharata. The Aitareya JSrahmana (Vli. !6 } makes a distinc* 

tion between the and the GSthft^, saying that the former refer to the Gods and 
the latter to men. It is no wonder that with tho Aryan Indians who placed 
^iritual concerns far above the tern oral from the very earliest times, the 
dealing with the deeds of mere men fell into comparative neglect and was 
preserved with the same care as was bestowed upon the though oecasional 
▼ones Were {ireserved in memory and transmitted orally. 
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references to his work io later literature, and for this 
purpose we shall take into account only those that will he 
immediately helpful to us. In the first place we observe 
that the great Kalidasa was well acquainted with the 
Kamasutra. In describing the dalliance of the volup¬ 
tuary Agnivari^a who reminds us so much of the 
KSi^va Devahhuti, Kalidasa has often followed in Canto 
XIX of the Raghnvam^a, the description in the Kama¬ 
sutra, using even its technical expressions, e, g., the word 
mndhagah which is used in verse 16 in the very same 
sense as that given by Vatsyayana in his chapter on 
VUirruipratisandhana. ' In verse 31, however, there is a 
more definite and verbal agreement. VfttsySyana in his 
chapter on the means of knowing a lover who is growing 
cold ( Vimkta^pratipatti 1 gives as one of the indications 
of such a one 3Tf?ioT KalidSsa in describ¬ 

ing Agnivarna under similar circumstances uses the very 
same languagefitUT!. 
Another very striking agreement has been pointed out by 
Mallinatha and dilated upon by modern scholars. Des¬ 
cribing the marriage of Aja and Indumati, Kalidasa says 
tliat when tlie two toucht'd each other’s hands, the hair 
on the hridgroom’s forearm stood on end and the 
maiden had her fingers wet with perspiration. * Here 
Maltinfttha quotes Vatsyayana who speaks exactly the 
same thing happening under the same circumstances. * 
In Knuuimsamb/iava VII. 77. however. Knlidasa has 


\ Ron. e<l.. p, 32? ff. 

2 Tl,i» i« ll>o reading given l,y U„lli„i,h„. The read. ftjBKTOIWTftTO 

etc.. Ben, cl. p. 323. 

.' ...V M.,n,„a.,a i...ig„„v 

^ -l-:...,. „£ tho Kama,M-.mw^,n'wc^:n■^ 

N'^W^5?:^WT^: Ru,nn.- edino... « 
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reversed this order, saying that it was Hora, the bride¬ 
groom, who perspired and the hair stood on end on the 
bride’s hand, * But the language is almost the same and 
we think Kalid^a’s memory did not serve him quite 
right when he wrote the Kumarasambhava passage and 
that he improved himself, as Professor Jacobi holds, in 
tlie Rnghuvarnsa, The violation in the one case only 
proves more strongly that Kalidasa had a knowledge of 
VatsySyana’s work and made use of it. Arguing from 
a similar agreement in another passage of KslidSsa, 
Dr. Peterson has come to the definite conclusion that 
Vatsyayana is quoted there by the poet. He refers to 
the following verse ( in Act IV ) which is considered to be 
one of the best in his A.hhijnana Sakuntalam. ® 

ITT^ STffiq TO: | 

qqrot qrm || 

Dr. Peterson then goes on to say : “The first, third and 
fourth precepts here are taken verbally from one autra^ 
the second occurs elsewhere in our hook ; the third we 
have already had. Scholars must judge : but it seems to 
me to be almost certain that Kalidasa is quoting VatsyS- 
yana, a fact, if it be a fact, which invests our author with 
great antiquity.”* It will be observed frm an examina- 
tion of the corresponding of Vatsyayana • that in 

2 Die Epen Kalidasa'e, 155. In IhiS conncclfon see R. SchD)i<U, Jieitnxge 
Zmt I%di$ohen Brotik. 1P02. pp. 4-5. 

3 Kaliddaa't Sakuntala. the Benj^li Recension, edited by Richanl Pischcl. p, 89. 

•1 Journal of the Anthropologidhl Society of Domhay^ l891, p. 465 ; see also 

J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol XVIII. pp. 109-110 

5 Dr. Peterson h-ye evidently refers tn (lie following ifltras of VsTt'yAyana on the 
duties of n wife ■ e'c - 

II Benares e<Uti<.n. p. 230- Vutsyayao.'i devotes the whole of Chapter 
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tlie first two lines of the verse quoted nbove, KSlidasa has 
translated the ideas of Vatsyayana but in the third line 
he has followed our author verbally. On the authority of 
this agreement evidently Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Sastri has also expressed tlie opinion that Kalid4sa^s 
‘ knowledge of the Kama^stra was very deep indeed.”* 
Uushmanta’s words in Act V of Sakuntala— 

shows that Kalidasa has used the word iiaga^ 
raka tliore in the full sense imparted to it by A^atsyiiyana 
in his section called Nagarakavvttam, viz.^ a city-bred 
man skilled in speech and love-making. There is more¬ 
over, a set of Sutras in Vatsyayana’s chapter on Kanya' 
visramhha which reminds the reader at once of the first 
act of Kalid^a's Sakuntala as will be seen from the transla¬ 
tion here sriven : ‘‘When a girl secs that she is sought 
after by a desirable lover, conversation should be set up 
through a sympathetic friend ( sahhl ) who has thb confi¬ 
dence of both ; then slie should smile with head bent 
down ; when the sakhi exaggerates matters, she should 
take her to task and quarrel with her ; the 8akh\^ however, 
should say in jest, ‘Tliis was said by her / even when she 
has not done so j then wlien the sakhi is set aside and she 
is solicited to speak for herself, she should keep silent; 
when, however, this is insisted upon, she should mutter 
sweotly, “O no \ I never say any such tiling” in indis¬ 
tinct and half-finished sentences; and she should, with a 
smile, cost occasiorml side-long glances at tlie lover, eto.”“ 
Prom what we have said above, there can be no doubt 
that the Kamasutra was known to Kalidasa and tliat he 

III of tlio nharyadhikTirihi focHon to the nnihirtl oen-htrl of co-wives ( p. 8:Uff ). 
rnri-esi»n.linK In llio FCr..ml line of tho verpe VRIsy,\ynnn ho^ 

Bcnarc:: ciUtioii p. 227. 

1 Jotirnul ,<f fAf> liihar and Orif ia Heffan'k Vol. U p. is:.. 

2 AttniflATitra, Ben c.l. p. jyj. 
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made verbal quotations from the work. Now Kalidasa 
could not have lived later than the middle of the fifth 
centttt^' A C., because lie places the Hu^as on the banks 
of the Vankshu, the Waksh or Oxus in Bactiia/ before 
they had been pushed towards the west or towards the 
Indian frontier.® In all likelihood Kalidasa lived during 

1 Tho of KalidSsa referred to here arc verses 67 and 68 Ra^hwear^fx, 

canto IV, beginniog—1“ thct/imnkzZ oftfu Dikar 

ond OritMa R^eareh Society ( Vol, If, p. 36 ff. and 391 fP.) MahSmabopttdhyftja 
HaraprasO-l S'ftatrl has Bonght to place K5lidd«a about the middle of tho sixtli 
century A. C. depending on the garbled reading of UallinStha who reads Sindhu 
instead of VamAehu in the line quoted above* With all due deference to the great 
authority of Pandit S'Sstrl. I would venture to differ from him here. There cannot 
be the ehade of a doubt that Vat^hrl is the correct reading hjere and not Sindhit. 
Vallabhadeva of Kashmir, who lived about five centuries earlier than Mallinfttha, 
leads TaM'kthTi, and the uoqcstioned genuineness and reliability of Vallabha’s test 
aa compared with that of MallinStha has been fully established in the case of the 
Meghaduta where all those verses that bad been accepted by MallinStha as genninc, 
but had been rejected as spurious by modern critics like Pandit fgvaraohaodra 
VidySsSgara, Qildemeister and Stenzler, are found to be absent from the text of 
Vallabha, The superiority of Vallabha’s text thus established in the case of 
Hegbaduta applies ivjth equal force to the Itaghucamia. To an editor like MallinStha 
living in the far south in the fonrtcenth or fifteenth century, Vamkthu or Vahshu, a 
river Id Bactria, was an unfamiliar, ontlaudish name, and he had no hesitation in 
substituting for it Sindhu which was nearer home, forgetting though that it would 
have been geographically ab surd for Raghu to have marched northwards from the 
Persian frontierjind :.iet the Hunas on the Indns. It is significant again, aB has 
been shown by Professor K, B. Palhak, who first drew pointed attention to 
Vallabha’a reading ( Ind. Ant. 191^, p. 266 ff. and the introdnetion to bis Meghaduta ) 
that KsbirasvSmin who lived about fonr oeuturies earlier than Mallin&tha speaks in 
his commentary on the Amarakosha, of Bactria as the province that is referred to 
in this passage of Efilidltea ; this shows that 60 late as the eleventh century, Bactria 
through which tho river Vaiikshu or Oxus flows was considered to be the country 
where KfilidasH placed the Hunas. Vankshii is a well-known river in the MahSbKdrata 
( SaohSparva. 51. 26 ). Moreover, an examination of tho variants given in Mr. G, 
!», Nandargikar’s splendid Cilition of liaghuvdv^ia sliows that CSncravardhana, 
Sumativijaya. Diuakava, Dliarmamcni and Vijayugani, in fact, most of the great 
old commentators, follow Vallabha, and adopt the old reading. 

2 M. Chavnnnes h us hlio*.vii from Chinese sources that tho Uuns ha<l won great 
l>ower in the basin of the Oxus towards the miildle of the fifth century A. C. 

(. Roeument tur lee Toukiuc Occiden aux^ pp. 232*3)> Wc do not know yet exactly 
when the Hunas settlctl themselves in tho Oxus valley. But there can be no doubt 
that the Hunas were khowu iu India even before the time mentioned by M 
Chavannet-. The LalitatiMtara, thought to tave been written about three hundre*’ 
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the reigning period of Chandragupta Vikram&ditya in the 
early years of the fifth century A.C.. Varfthamihira who 
unquestionably lived in the sixth century A.C., has in his 
Brhat-SaTrihita certain chapters, specially two, named 
Kandarpikam and TwmBiH-Samdyoga^^ in which he has 
dealt with matters falling Within the sphere of the X&ma- 
&stra and in them he seems clenrly to have availed 
himself of Vatsyayana’a work, though he nowhere 
mentions his nanie. 

The author of the Kamasutra is mentioned by name in 
the Vdsavadatta of Subandhu who is supposed to have 
flourished about the same time as Cliandn\gupta VikramS- 
ditya, mz.^ at the beginning of the fifth century A O.* 
While describing tlie Vindhya mountains. Subandhu says: 
"It Was filled with elephants and was fragrant from the 
perfume of its jungles, just as the Kamasutra was written 
by MallanSgii and contains the delight and enjoyment of 
mistresses.”* Thus from the evidence offered by K&lidftsa 
and Subandliu we can feel definitely certain that the 
Kamasutra was written before 400 A.O, 

Tlie name MaUanaga referred to by Subandhu is tlie 
proper name of the author of the Kftmasutra, VaLsySyana 
being his gotra or family name as pointed out by the 
commentator and as is corroborated by some of 

yearn after CKrIi-l (Dr. Wint-'miis, dMrhifhtf Indiifhen Littfratur. Baod II. p. 800) 
mcntionp Ifuna-lApi -as one of Iho ecripts Icarnctl by ihc youog SiJiihArth* 
(^Lalitarjtnro clito.l by Dr. 8 Lcfmann. Vol. I. p. m ; lA. 1913, p. 266). Benidet 
Dr. J. J. Modi Ills sliown from an exaraination of ivansap's in the AveatA that 
the Huns were kt>own in Persia as a waudoring or pillaging nation not later 
than the fl. vonth century b-fore Christ (/f. f/. /ihrifidarkar Comm^nnoration To/iiwe, 
pp. 71-76). It stands to reason therefore that the Huns HiouM be known to the 
Indians also, Oipn ially sinco their oocup.ition of tho 0?tus valley, s«'eiog that llaetrlo 
was very wolUkrmwn to Viit'Vily.ana and was const Kr-J a ptri of India so late as 
the sixth eenliiry A 0. when V.ir.lhamilura wrote his /trhuf .Sn/pi/tu. 

1 Chaptera 76 and 78 of edited by D,-. H. Koin. aalcutla, 1865. 

2 M.ah4mnhop6.lhyaya Harapras-Vl SMstrl in the J. A. S. t. 1905, p, 253. 

3 Vmafdatia, tranalatcd dy Dr. Ixtois H. Gray, p. 89. 
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the lexicons. Two branches of the V&taorgotra to which 
our author belongs are mentioned by Asvalayana in bis 
SroAitaautra;^ and in the history of Sanskrit literature, 
there are two great representatives, besides our author, of 
this family : one of them is the great poet who in 

one of the introductory verses to his Kadambar% speaks of 
his grandfather as a scion of the Vatsyayana family,® and 
the other is the author of the Nydyahhdahya, This latter 
has sometimes been identified with our author as in the 
verse from Heniacandra’s Abhidhdnacintdma/ni quoted 
before* ; but we have seen that Hemacandra in the same 
passage identifies our author also with KautilytS Cft^akya, 
or Vishnugupta who, we definitely know, preceded him 
by several centuries. The long period that separated 
these authors from Hemacandra has made him lose the 
historical perspective and his opinion in this connection 
does not deserve much consideration. Another argument 
based on internal evidence may be urged in favour of the 
identity of the two Vatsyayanas. The Kdmamtra defines 
Kama or desire as the consciousness of the enjoyment of 
appropriate objects through the five organs of sense ( and 
especially through the organ of touch ) controlled and 
directed by the mind associated with the soul.* l^ow, 
this is exactly the position held with regard to the method 
of direct perception or pratyakaha expounded in the 
Nydyasutra as well as in the Bhdahya. The BhashyakSra 

•f 

^f^wutra^ Bea. ed*, p. 17 ; sec al?o note 5, p. !• 

2 AsvalayatM Srduta Bibliothec*') Indica> X£I. 10* 6-7* p. 876. 

JCudaviban, Introductory verse, 10 


4 

o 
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ioouso^c o« p, xo 
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in his comment on Nyayasufcras 1, 1. 4 and 9, and I. 2, 
20-27 makes it sufficiently clear that it is the Atman Or soul 
that receives perception with the help of the mind acting 
through the senses upon objects. ' This identity of view 
of the two Vatsyayanas with regard to experience or per* 
ception is no doubt true, hut it will be Observed that this 
view is held also hy other schools, for example, the earlier 
VedSnta. The Kathopanhhad lays down in unmistakable 
terms that it is the soul that enjoys things acting throiJgh 
the mind and the senses, and the Bhagacadgita upholds the 
same doctrine.* Brahnnusutro, II. 3. 18 ( or 19 according 
to Ram&nuja ) also appears to support the Upanishad view 
as shown by almost all (he commentators.'’ It is only 
i5ahkara who in his comment on BmhnutsTitra^ II. 3, 29* 
attempts to prove that pleasure and pain are the qualities 
of buddhi or intellect ; hut with regard td the Vyav<^ 
haHka or Sarnsam stage with which we are concerned m 
the Kamasutra, there is not much ground of difference 
even with Saiikara. It will be observed, therefore, that 
the doctrine of perception ndiimbrated l)y tl.e KSmasOtra 
does not particularly beloni^ to the Xnayabhashya but 

c... ..^ 

»»bSrin5ii;ftfi»nj: U III. 4 

S.m.lar fro^],.- U,.a„lsl,„,0 

^ anu^ ^ , 

II MV.9, 

3 Uruhuia.otra, ri. ;{. |8 - r,..,,., . , 

p»me and al«o ti.at .-f Srlka.ul.n. ' tho 


•N ^ 


m» tt- raRnr^jT.. .._ _ 

mSTWa ( fi> nhmasuf-’ - " . ^^3^' 
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WAS v©ry g 6 ii 0 rft.lly hsld tlic philosophicsrl schools 

at the time that our Sutra was written, and this identity 
of view does not necessarily imply an identity of 
authors. Tlien again, the two Vatsyayanas^ appear to 
liave been separated by more than a century. Prof. 
Jacobi has shown that the Kjryasutras were composed 
between 200 and 150 A. C. and tliat the Nydyahha^h^^ 
was also written during the same period, * of course, 
towards the end of it. Mahamahopadliyaya Dr. Sati$- 
chandra Vidyabliushana has proved by a more detailed 
analysis that the author of the 2^ydyahhashya ‘ flourished 
at about A. D. 400, when Chandragapta II called Vikra- 
maditya was iCing of Magadha.’* ^ By this time the 
author of the Kamasutra was, as we have alretidy seen, 
an authority on erotics and, as we shall show more 
definitely below, at least a century had passed since he 
produced his work. Moreover, the styles of composition 
of the two authors are quite distinct. Ihen again, th^j 
author of the Kamasutra belongs most probably, as we 
shall show hereafter, to Western India while Dr, VWya- 
bhusha^a assigns the writer of the ^^ydyahhdshya to the 
Dravida country.; * From all these considerations, we see 
that at present there is no valid reason for thinking that 

the two authors are one and the same. 

Coming back to other works in Sanskrit literature 
referring to Vatsyayana, we notice that in some editions 
of the PanGatantva there are two passages in whicli 
V&tsyayana is mentioned by name, * However, in the 
Tantrakhyayika which is considered to be the earliest 
recension of the Pancatantra, the name of Vatsyayana 


1 Jintmcil 0 / th« American Orimtol Society. Vol, XXXL 1011, p. 29 

2 Indian Antiquckry, 1915, p> 88. 

3 Und, pp. 87-88. 

4 Pancatantra, ctliled by Dr. F. Kiclhom, p. 2, 

Rad p, 38, i Schmidt, ap oit.. P- 6 
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does Dot occur, but in enumerating the usual subjects 
of study it mentions first grammar and tlien the Dhai^ia^ 
Arthn and Kama Sdsfras in general.' Tlie Tantra- 
khyayika has been supposed to have been written about 
30Q A C.* The mention of the [{dmasuira in it shows, 
at least, that the science of erotics had, in the third 
Century A.C. obtained an equal fooling with the sister 
sciences of Bharma and AHha as hraiiches of h'arning 
that princes were required to acquire. This position it 
had not attained in 300 B.C.. when, as we see from the 
Apthanisfva of Kautilyri, thougli kduia liad been recog¬ 
nised as one of the sulqects of human interest {tvintrga)^ 
it had not as yet a locus standi as a science worth study 
because it does not find a place in Kautilya’s list where 
we find Dharma, Artha^ Itihdsa., Purdna^ and Ahhydna 
(narratives) but not the Kdmuhdstra.^ In view of the 
fact, therefore, that it was Vatswiyana who made 
popular the science which was almost extinct {utsanna- 
ptdya) in his time, the presumption is that the author of 
TantrSkhy&yika had his K&masutra in mind when he 
wrote the passage above referred to. AVhat we have 
said about tlie Tantrakhyayika applies with.- equal force 
to the Parva-sanxgcaha-iHtrca which forms the introduo- 
tiou to the Mahabharata and gives a summary of the 
Whole story; it is certainly later than the main body of 
the work and may have been composed about the time 
we are speaking of. It describe.s the ^lahftbliarala 
as a veritabb* encyclopiedia that embraced in its 
scope the ActhhdAcu^ tlie Dharniamtra and the 

1 mrt WITO^ETTrormfiir 9 eauea by Dr. j. Hortcl. 

narvard O.8.. Vol. U. p. l. 


2 1)04 Pin'i^aUinira. 

p* 9 ; sec nUo Prof. Laniinui's 


(’r4, >ti,\H , u„(i ytrbr&itvng 

uitriHliici .• 1 . t’.c f'an.'hatanlra. 


▼on J. Herlel, I9U. 
Ilartanl 0. S , Vol. 
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KamaSastra^ shewing that the science was well-known at 
Uietinae this chapter was added to the epic. It is significant 
in this connection that the Lalitavistara generally assigned 
to tiie seconder third century A.C.,* in its enumeration 
of the subjects that the young Siddhartiia learnt, does 
not mention the Kama^stra in general but knows 
various sections of the science sucli as Strilakshana, 
Purtishalakshana, Vaisikoy etc., besides many of the 
Kalas.^ We know that these subjects had been dealt 
with by Vatsyayana’s predecessors and tliat there was 
u monograph on Vaisika by Dattaka of PatalipTCitra, 
and it is no wonder that tlie author of the Lalitavistara 
who here seeks to exhaust all the branches of learning 
known under the sun. should refer to these ^subjects 
though knoAvn in his time only to a very few, and on 
the other liand, it seems to indicate an earlier date for 
the Lalitavistara than that of the Kamasutra, though 
unquestionably both of them belong to the same period, 
and nothing can be asserted as certain from only a 
negative piece of evidence. 

We thus see that from the literary data given above, 
the earlier lynit to the composition of the Kamasutra 
may be assigned on the basis of Vatsyayana’s quotations 
from the Grhya and JJkarma Sutrasy the Afthasdstra 
of Kaut-ilya and the Makdbhdshya of Patanjali and that 
the lower limit r?ay he fixed at rirca 100 A*0. based on 
the dates of Kalidasa and Subandhu and, further, that 
there are strong reasons to believe that it was known in 
the third century A.C. Prom tlie historical data that 
the Kamasutra affords we can come to a more definite 
determination of Vatsyayana’s date. 

***^*^^ Adiparva, ch. ii. S83 C*Calcutta ), 384 ( South lodiftU ). 

2 Dr* M. Wiateraitz, Ocscfiiohte der Inditchen LiU^ratur, Band II| p* 20v* 

3 Lalitavittara, edited by Dr. S. Lcfniann, p. 156 IT. 
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Historical Data about the Date of Valsyayana 

The well-known passage' referring to the Andhra 
monarch Kuntala Satakar!;ii first pointed out. by Sir R.G. 
Bhandarker* furnishes important data. According to 
the J*urauic list of the Andhra rnonarchs, Kuntala Svati 
or Svatikarigia is the thirteenth in drscent from Simuka, 
the* founder of the family. Sri Malla Satakanii, the 
tlurd monarch in this list, has been identified hy Mr, 
K.P. Jayaswal with tlic Satakani tnentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela and it lias been 
shown by him that an expedition was undevlaken by 
KhSrttvela in 171 B.C, aganist this iSatakarni.'* Kuntala 
is separated from him hy 108 years according to th(' 
Puranic enumeration* which is lield as sul)stantially 
correct. Kuntala thciNd’ore reigm^d alioul the very 
b«»gln ning of the Christian era.^ Calculating again back 
from tbe great Andhra monarch Gautamiputra Sata- 
kar^ii who according to professor 1), R. Bbnndarkar 
came to the tlirone in A.C. 133 " and who according to 
the Puranic list is separated from Kuntala Satakariji hy 
about 123 years, we find that the reigning period of 
Kuntala falls in the early years of the first chntdry A. C, 

1 (SWni ), 

JCaWKUutra, Ben. Cvl., p. 149. 

2 Sarly Hittory tf the DfiMtan. { 1 . 31. I beg Icarc to svibmii tbnt A'artari here 
tlocf not mean * n |mii‘ of i>oisiiori«" ns irun&tnicil by Sir R. 0. Dhitiuldrknr. hut it is 
a tc<^nicnl term to cloiiotc n kind of stroke lieAlt by a man with one or both of hii 
hnndM at a woman'R head at the parting of the liair 5>oMMf<2 ). VAU^yiyana Bays 
that those etrokes arc in voguo ntnung the ixx>ptc of the ^outh ( f^aiUAinatyaaam) 
and he* condemns them ns they sometimes proved fatah Tlio case of Kuntala 
S'atakarni is an example in point. 8cc A'amasufra, Ben od., pp 147*9. 

5 J. O. R. S.,yo\. 111. pages 441. 442. 

4 Pargiter, Z)i/iiasa'M of the Kali A^e, pp, 38*40. 

f) Mr. llamnpras.ad Chanda woxjI.I place SafaAjni of Khi\rnvela nl'out B.C. 
76-20. Km.lain then woiihl belong to the end of tljo first centnvy A.C. (, Memcirs 
of the Arch. 6nr. of Ind. No. 1. p. 11, 1919 ). 

6 Dekkan of the ^'5^n^«A(^nn Period. Ind. Ant., 1919. p. 78. 
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This is then the upper limit of the composition of the 
Kamasutra \v'hicb was therefore written between the 
first and the fiftli centuries after Christ. We may next 
attempt to come to a closer approximation. 

Vatsyayana mentions the Abhlras and the Andhras 
as ruling side by side at the same time in the South- 
West of India. He speaks of an Abliira Kottaraja,’ 
a king of Kotta iii Gujerat, who was killed by a 
washerman employed by bis brother. Then, again, in 
his chapter on the conduct of women confined in harems, 
Vatsyayana describes the sexual abuses practised in the 
seraglio of tlie Abhira kings among others. Now, 
King Isvarasena, .«on of the Abhira Sivadatta, is men¬ 
tioned as a ruling sovereign in one of the Nasik inscrip*- 
tions and is tliought to have reigned in the tliird century 
A.C,* Besides, Mahakshatrapa Isvaradatta is considered 
on very reasonable grounds to have been an Abhira, and 
his coins show that he reigned some time between circa 
236 and 239 A.C.* About a century later, in the early 
years of the fourth century A.C. ( circa 336 A.C. ), the 
Abhlras were met by Samudragupta.^ The period when 
fciie Abhlras most flourished, tlierefore, was the tliird 
century A.O. on epigraphic and numismatic grounds. The 
•Andliva rulers are also referred to by Vatsyayana but 
certainly as mere local kings. In his chapter on Tavara- 
ka?nita, or “Tlie Lust of Rulers,” Vatsyayana describes 

1 ^ Kamasutra. Bca. ed.. 

P-287. Vstsysyana here mentions a Kfietrftja Jayatsena about whom very little is 

known. 

2 m i p- 264. 

3 Archsotogical Sune,, of TFwfwi India, IV, p. 103. See also Piofeseor D. K. 
BhSndfirkar’s paper on the Gnvjaras, J. B» B, Jl. A. S., Vol. xxi, p. 430. 

4 Wgjtfom Kshatrajyas by Pandit Bhapwanlal Indraji, J. R. A. S.. 1890. 

P-667ff. See also Catalogue of the Coins ef the Andhra by E. P. Rapson, 

PP« cxxxiii ff. Prof. O. R BhandSikar assigns Xsvaradatta to A. C. 188—60 (Arch. 

Sur. Ind., An. Rep., 1913-14. p. 230 ). 

6 J. P. Fleet, Oupta Insoriptions. p, 8. 
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various forms of sexual abuse practised by kings and it is 
significant that all the rulers here mentioned are referred 
to by the names of the people tliey ruled over and 
belong to the South Western India, viz.^ the Kings of 
the Aparantakas. tlie Vaidarbhas, the Saurashtrakas. 
the Vatsagulmakas and the Andhras.i The Andhra 
monarchs here referred to evidently ruled over the Andhra 
people proper, and the social customs and practices 
of the Andhra people are deacril)ed in various other 
parts of the book also.^ There is no reference in the 
Kamasutra to the position of the Andhras as sovereigns 
exercising suzerain sway. The time, therefore, described 
by Vatsyayana is that when the line of the great Andhra 
emperors had come to an end and the country was split 
up into a number of small kingdoms, among which the 
-most considerable were those ruled over by the A7ieihra- 
bhrtjjas, or dynasties sprung up from the officers of the 
imperial Andhras. Among them the Puiaiiiss mention 
the Abhtras, the Gardabhinas. the Sakas and also some 
Andhras’ who evidently ruled ‘ over a limited territory 
at the time referred to. The time wlum Vatsyayana 
flourished is therefore the period when these later Andhra 
kings and the Abbiras ruled simultaneously over different 
parts of Western India, that is. subsequent to circa 226 
A.G..* when tl.e line of the great Andhras disappeared 
and before the beginning of the fourth century A.C., 


1 KSmtuufra, Bcii. o«l-, jip. 2b7**28s. 

2 Ibid, pp. 126, 136, 267. clc. 

3 Pargitcr, Dyncutirt of th« K.xU Age, p. <6 ; 
Purimfts rc.vl— 


the .'Kusya. Vflju, and Bnihuiumla 

• * 
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^ Dr. V. A. Smith k'arly IlUfory of 3rd o<l. p. 0,3 Prpf n r 

^ Period ( Ind. .\nt. 1018. p. 86 ). aUo holds that' 

the Hatavahtma power oamo to an end in tho flrtt haU of the third century A. D.” 
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when the Guptas of whom there is no mention in the 
Kamasutra, were again uniting northern India under e 
common sway. Krom this the conclusion is inevitable 
that the Kamasutra was composed about the middle of 
the third o^ntury A.C- and this agrees with the conclusion 
arrived at from an examination of the literary data. 

Since the above remarks about the date of the 
Kamasutra were placed before the public in the 

Journal of the Drparfmenf of Letters 
oTthe Of tlie u'uiversily of Calcutta (Vol, IV), 

several scholars in India and 
Europe have expressed their opinion on the same 
subject. Of these, Prof. A. Banerji Sastri has examined 
the question in the Journal of the Bihar ami Orissa 
Besearch Society'^ and has arrived at almost the same con¬ 
clusion as myself on mostly the same arguments, the only 
dfference being that Prof. Sastri would place Vatsyiiyana 

to “approximately the end of the 
ofThlM Ic. third century A.D.” while I have placed 

him about the middle. Prof. Sastri, 
moreover, differs from me in thinking that Bhiisa s drama, 
Avmmrakay was known to Vatsyayana," while I have 

expressed my doubts about it."* 

Prof. Jolly in the introduction to his edition of the 
Arthasa^tra has sought to prove that the Arthasastra wa.s 

composed in the third century aftei 
o Iy-4th Century A.C. and the Kamasuti a which was 

modelled upon it, in the fourth century A.C.* livery one of 
the arguments of Jolly with regard to the date of the 
Arthasastra has been critically examined by Mr. K- 
Jayaswalin his recently published work cn Jliiulu Bolily 


1 Vol. ix. pHFt I, p. i9 ff. 

2 Ihid.. p. 57. 

8 Sec p. i7. 

4 Artha^Tunra of KautUua. a .Vew Kiiition. _• i -r:.*....; 

in ® Polity^ A Constitutional History of IH'lia m Hin'lii i 

1924, .ippeadix C, pp. 203*14. 

5 


Vol. I. Lubnre. 1 ^ 23 . H>.--U-l-'O, 

r 1 -^ :«« Times. 
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and has been shown to be untenable, and the 4th century 
B.C. has been proved to be tlie only probtble date for 
that work, llis tlieory therefore with regard to t)ie date 
of Vatsyayana naturally' falls to the ground. 

Applying to this date Vruf. Jolly’s dictum that the 
Kamasutra and tl»e Arthasastra could not have been sepa¬ 
rated by more than a century at most* we would arrive at 
a date wliich is absurd for the Kamasutra. Jolly does not 
consider the political evidence as very conclusive and 
holds that “it will be necessary to confine oneself to the 
literary data in fixing the aije of the Kamasutra” (p. 29) ; 
and the evidence offered by tlie literary data is this 
according to him: ‘ If both Kalidasa and Subandhu are 
rightly refened to the fifth century A.D., the Kamastltra 
miglit be placed in the fourth century.’ ® This theory 
twice applied here by Jolly that wlsenover there are two 
authors of whom one sliows evidence of his debt to the 
other, they cuiuiot be separated by more than a century, 
is one that will hardly hold good in tho history of literature 
of any country in tlie world. There is no earthly reason 
n hy Kalidasa and Vat^yayana c<innot bo separated by 
two centuries and Kaufilya and Vatsyayana by six 
centuries. Kalidasa, when he had occasion to iefer to the 
Kainasastra, found Vatsyayana’s book to be the standard 
work on the subject and naturally borrowed from 
it, and Vatsyayana too, wlien be set himself to write 
the Kamasutra, a work on a secular subject in a country 
where most of tlie literature was religious, bad naturally 
his t^yi's turned to this masterly work which like bis was 
‘thoroughly realistic and woi Idly’^, and withal manifested 
‘a raie unity of plan and structure’*, and which even now 

1 Jolly. o|>. rii.. p. 20. 

•J Jbni. •>yi. 

8 Ji'i’/,, jt 
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we have no liesitation in declaring ‘the most precious 
work in tlie whole range of Sanskrit lileiature.” During 
the many centuries tliat intervened between the two 
auothrs, Kautilya*s work had not been superseded but 
still dominated the field as it continued to dominate for 
many centuries longer. Is it any wonder then that 
Vatsyayana should take this work on an allied subject 
as liis model and borrow its method and style ? 

I, however, agree Aviih Prof. Jolly (p. "6) in holding 
that the abstention from meat which A^'atsyayana refers 


to while defining DkcD'iua" is only a theory, oi lather 

an ideal whicli, as Vatsyayana says, people would learn 
from the Siastra or the works on that subject and it did 
not represent the actual state of things in his time, A 
glimpse at real life which we have in his section on 
Sampraijoga shows that meat diet was in vogue, and both 
amongst men and women. Vatsyayana advises a lover 
to please his mistress when she feels rather tiied oi 
exhausted, with such relishes as roasted or dried meat 
as well as gruel and extracts of meat of various kinds. 
One of them is called hy Vatsyayana accha-rasaka-yWoft 
and the commentary explains that it was a fresa extract 
of meat {ma/rtxsa~niryT(ham)y and another called amht 
yaragu is said to be prepared by boiling with meat 
(mamsa-siddha).^ The doctrine of ahinisa and the 
eating of meat have existed in India side hy side since the 
earliest Vedic times and no conclusion can he arrived at 
with regard to the date of a work simply fiom the 
mention or non-mention of the doctrine of ahiinsa in it. 
Even in the Rgveda, tlie cow was recognised as aghnya 
and the ox as aghnya (nob to he slaughtered), whilt in 


I Ihid., p. 1. _ 

3 




etc. P- *74. 


4 MacfloneW Veiiia Mythology, p. 150. 
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Fourth C'^ntury 
A C. 


the P‘i)irt}ja Pitakd itself we are told that oxen in plenty 
were slaughtered by Siha, the Licchavi Commander-in- 
Ctiief to feed ti )0 Buddha and his attending hliiksus.* A 
newly converted minister at Benares placed twelve 
liuiidred and fifty disiies of meat (mamsa-])itti) l)efove the 
hhiksus including the Buddha liimself.- Tiie mere fact, 
therefore, that a worK prohibits meat-eating is not 
suificient reason to dub it as post-Bmldhistic. 

What has been slid above wilfi regard to Prof. 
Jolly’s theory about the date of the lOlmasutra applies 

with equal force to what Prof. M. 
Winternitz has ol)sorved on the same 
subject in the third volume of his 
Ilisiory of Indian Literature where he lias arrived at tlie 
same conclusion as Dr. Jolly and on the very same 
grounds, though independently. Phus the Professor 
observes : ‘ That it (the KdnnosTitra) is later than the 
Kautillya-Arthasaslni cannot be doubted. But it ctin 
hardly be much later ; for tlie great similarity between 
the two hooks makes it clear tliat the Kamasutra is 
separated from Kautilya only by a short interval. If 
we place the latter, say, in (he Ihird century alter Christ, 
then the KarnasQtra of VStsyayana is to be }>laced some- 
uh(,ro in the fourth. But it is nothing more than a 
guess.” Here it will he seen that Winternitz also has 
nothing more to fix the date than the mere <ruess that 
Kautilya and Vatsyayana cannot he separattal I)y more 
Uian a century. As in the case of Jolly, Winternitz's 
failure to establish the third century for Kautilya 

necessarily leads to the rejection of the fourth century 
for Vatsyayana. 

Malmraahopadhyiiya Haraprivsad Sastri in his 

1 Mahriraggn, vi. 31, 12 ; W. .33. X 

2 Jbi.l. VI. ”5. X 

Baod, lOlo'''"'' ‘ « Litteratur von Dr. M, Wiatcruiti. m 
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Magadhan Literature has, on the other hand, sought to 

push back the date of the Kamasutra 
FiMtcertu?rA.'a to the first century A.C., his argument 

being that ‘‘Vatsyayana flourished at 
a time when tlic memory of tlie scandal (of Kuntala 
Satakarni) was fresh. So he may be placed in the first 
century A.D. ; for, the public memory is far short and 
in one or two generations, people forget these scandals. 
Here tlie Mahamahopadhyaya, unlike Jolly, considers the 
poUtic il data a-? the deciding factor, but accepting his 
conclusion we are met by the difficulty that in the first 
century A.C., we have no evidence of Abhlra monarchs 
ruling side hy side with the Andhras. Both according 
to epigraphic as well as Pevuranic evidence, the Abhivas 
rose to power in the third «_entury A.C., so that the date 
of Vatsyayana who is no less acquainted with the scandals 
of the Abhlra court than with those among the Andhras, 
cannot be placed in the first century A.C. Moreover, we 
have ample evidence to show that court scandals are 
referred to by Indian writers many centuries after they 
took place. Vatsyayana himself refers to the scandal of 
Dandakya, the llhoja'^ who must have lived many 
centuries prior to the composition of the Kamasutra. 
Visakhadatta in his MndrZtrahmsa refers to court 
intrigues and scandals many centuvies older than his 
time. Tiie Tix*hal Samhitti refers to scandals like that 
of king Vidur£\tha who was killed by his queen with a 
sharp instrument hid in her hair and to a Kasiraja who 
was similarly killed with a poisoned anklet^ and there 
is nothing to show that they lived about the same time as 
T'araha-mihira, Asvaghosa in the fourth chapter of his 
Muddhacarita relates scandals most of which were far 

1 Maffad/ian Literature by MM. Sastii. Caloxata 19-3, p 84. 

2 ICantasutra, p, 

3 Jii'hat Sn/iihUrt. C]\. 7j^. I, 
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removed iu date from his. "VVe are therefore unable to 
see eye to eye with MM, Haraprasad Sastri with regard 
to the (late fixed hy him for the Kamasutra. 

Sr)mc otlier points in MM. Sastri’s work call for 
comment. lie identifies $V('taketu,* the mythical 
reformer of primitive society, who according to an account 
in the ^faliabharat i s(*t up the institution of marriage, 
with ^vttaketu Aruneya. the highly cultured philosopher 
of (he Vpanisliads. j’he shows a well-organised 

family lif(' with the institution of mavriasre fullv 
(leveli'|>ed amongst the ludo-Arynns, and therefore, the 


agf? when that institution gre^v and developed must have 
fJiTCedi d tile Kgv(‘die i ra by a very long period and (lie 
age of Svetaketu .Vrniu'va—an age of intense metaphysi¬ 
cal (peculation when tl'e TTp:i',isndic literature grow, 
could certainly not bo identical with it. Then there 


is not tho least justification 


for ATM. Sastri’s statement 


that “Auddalaki wrote more on union or Sampvayoga 
than on other subjecis. lie divided that subject 
into ten major heads. So his work was called l)asatavl’*'= 
These are all statfunents Unauthorised by Vatsyayana 
who on the otlier hand asserts Ihot Svc^^ik^tu’s liuge 
work in five hundred chapters dealt with tho whole 
of the Kamasilstra and that it was Babliravya who divided 
and anang('d the contents of Svetaketu’s work into 


seven adhikaranas ov sections ; in fact, of the three 
passages in th(' Kainasutra where Vatsyayana quotes 
Auddalaki, one belongs to tho Samprayoga section, 
another to tlie Piiradarika, and tlio third to the Vaisika 
section." Tim third of tliest* is the longest quotation 
from Auddalaki wlierc a whole group of sutras is spoken 
of by Vatsyayana as tbe opinion of Auddalaki as 
distinguished from tbe theory of Babhravya. so that 

1 Magadhan \\. 7H 

2 Jl»ul , |> 70 


3 bcc p. 7 p. lo, nolo 2. 
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there is no justificalion for the conjecture that Auddalaki’s 
work dealt with the one topic of ,Samprayoga alone. It 
was rather Babhravya, the PiSncala who specially shone 
in his delineation of the sixty-four Samprayoga-kafe. 
For the other statements that Auddalaki's work was 
called Das'atayl or that he divided Sainprayoga into ten 
sections* there is absolutely no foundation. Vatsyayana 
says that the Rgveda was called Dasatayl and not 
Auddalaki’s work and in the whole chapter where this 
topic is dealt with there is no reference to Auddalaki 
at all. 

Prof. Batuknath Bliattachnrya in his paper 
headed “A Brief Survey of the Sahiiyas'astra” in the 

Jaurnal of the Department of Letter's 

B. Bhattacharya ' 

—v«tey4yaoa of the University of Calcutta, has 

incidentally discussed the date of the 
Kamasutra.* He has not hazarded any definite opinion 
on the date but has expressed his difference with the 
conclusion arrived at by me, mainly on two grounds. In 
the first place, he obseiwes, “It is hard to believe that 
it (the Kamasutra) could have been composed later than 
the Natya-S^tra, considering the style in which it is 
Written—a style distinctly aphoristic in nature and 
reminiscent of the sutra period (600-200 B.C.).” Vat- 
syayana’s mention of Kuntala Satakarni precludes any 
possibility of his composing the sutras on erotics in the 
so-called sutra period of Max Miiller, and while comparing 
the Kamasutra with the Natya^tra it should be borne 
in mind that the latter, though passing as the product of 
one author who is more or less mythical, bears on its 
face the evidence of the handiwork of different ages, 
that, in fact, \\e have before us, as Prof. Winternitz 
observes, “a compilation of various older and later texts.” 
The same scholar also remarks that ‘Hhe original work 


1 Sec Vol. ix, pp. 110*113. 
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was probably a 8utra-text, as indeed tbe oldest scientific 
works as a rule were composed in the Sutra style.*’® The 
Natyas'astra has been variously assijjned by scholars 
trom tbe first to the sixth or seventh century A.C,,^ so 
that it is not unlikely that some portions of the 
Natyasistra were older than the Kamnsiltra while 
others were much younger. 

Tlie particular point on which, however, Prof. 
Bhattacharya sets uj) a comparison between the two 
works viz., tlie classification of men and women into 
different categories, proves nothing, as the different 
authors have proceeded to classify them from different 
points of view. Vatsyayana divides men into 

Vrsa and Asva and women into Mrgi, Badavaand llaslini 
from their difi'erent capacities for aaniprai/oga^ while 
Bharata’s classification of women into 24 varieties* is 
based on sesthetic, intellectmil and moral standards. No 
comparison lies between the two authors in this respect 
and the more elaborate classification of Bharata does not 
necessarily imply a later date, Wo find the same three¬ 
fold classification of males and females in the Ananga- 
rahga^ a work on erotics composed in the late 16th or 
early IGtli century A.C. wlien the Lodi Emperors were 
ruling at Delhi/ 

Next, Prof, Bhattacharya remarks, “It seems a little 
remarkable that Vatsyayana should not have mentioned 
any of bis predecessors more contiguous to his own date 
but sliould liave looked so far hack as to the tth century 
B.C. This would argue a certain break in the continuity 
of the study.” There was indeed such a break in the 
continuity of the study of the science of Erotics, as 
Vatsyftyana himself asserts that the Kamataistra was 
very near extinction {tilaunnakalpum ithhuV) before be 
took it up, so mucli so, that be hrul to fall back upon the 
ancient and little-read text of Babhravya to compile his 
work ; he does not think much of the monographs of 
Dattaka and others wliich lie holds were rather fragment¬ 
ary and scrappy {khandasah pmnUam)/^ 


Kun.ar Do. M,y^. D. LiU., vol. 1 i>p 1*3.30 
.4 Winiornitz. oi>. , it., p. s. 3 

j huvuiiciitra. |i.7l .nml xxii. W-H 2 . 

0 Anm.i,r»rra, 7aiul3bi. See aKo p. 3 ff. 



CHAPTER II 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF VATSYAyaNA 


A^atsyayana in enumerating the special customs and 
practices in different parts of India mentions many of 

its countries and peoples. He appears 
i.art8 of indiii *o have been familiar with all parts 

of the Indian continent. Of the five 
great divisions of India since the A^edic times he mentions 
three, viz. the Vvocya country, the Madhyadeha and the 
Daksinafya or the Z>aksii)a 2 yafha . In the A^edic age, as 
we knou' from a well known passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana ( viii. 1-J? ), the whole of India is shown to 
consist of five great Biks or divisions, the BraciDik 
with its Samrat rulers, the Daksirui Bik with its Bhoja 
sovereigns, the Bratici and Udicl Biks with their Sva7'd^ 
and Virdt. rulers, and the Bh^'uvd- Madhyamd Bik with 
its kings called Rajas. This partition of India into five 
BikSy that is quarters or divisions, is found to be a 
familiar practice in the Atha'vva^ Veda and both the K\'S)ia 
and Sukla recensions of the Yajiivceda Saipbita.^ In later 
times we find the Bik often changed into Bc^Uy as for 
example, the Brad Bik and the Madhyamd-Blk are 
called the and i\iQ Jiladliya-Desa respectively. 

This traditional division of India into Biks or Besas is 
found througliout in Indian literature : it is found in the 
Vedic works, the Epics and the I’uranas, the astronomical 
works like those of Parasara add Varahamihira, and in 
the Kdvyamimdmsd of Bajasekhara- written about the 


1 Atharra^Ti^Aa iii, 27 ; \v. 40 ; xii. 3 ; xv. 2—6 etc* Taittirxya Sovihita iv, 4 12; 
Kafhalfa Samhitn xxii. 14 ; ' Alaitrayahi Ss uMiitiv iii. 16. 4 ; Vaja^awyi Samhita xv. 
10—14clc,ctc. This ijucsiioi. been fully* clcalt with in my pnper cn •Aryan 
Occuj^tion of Easioni India/"pp. 46—78. 

2 GaekwadV Oriental Scrice.Ko. I.p 93 

e 
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beginning of the tenth century we find the same five-fold 
division of the Ii.dian continent. This system of general 
division of Tndia wms also adopted by some of the Chinese 
travellers. 

A few places in the Central Division of India are 
referred to by Vatsyayana in his work and the general 

name Madliyadesa also hns been employed 
SJS'DiviXn by him in one passage where he 

says that in the Madhyadeln, there 
))eing a preponderance of Art/aa, that is, of persons of 
decent character who were pure in their habits, the ladies 
in that region disliked unclean practices like kissing, 
pressing the nails and biting by the other sex,* This 
Madhyadesa is no doubt the same as the 
Madhyama Dik of Vedic literature ; and may be 
considered to have the same limits as the Madhyade&\ of 
Manu who defines it as the country between the Himavat 
and the Vindhya mountains, to the west of Prayaga and to 
the east of Vinasana, that is, of the spot where the river 
Sarasvati disappears^ ; but more prohibly, it is the region 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, that is, the land of 
the Aryas according to one of the views pointed out by 
Vasistha and Baudhayana in their Dhannasatras.^ The 
commentary, Joyamaiigafd is inclined to adopt this 
definition of the boundaries of the ^Madhyade^i, because, 
as it says, this is mainly intended by the author of the 
Kama-Sastra.* 

The word Arya used here by Vatsyayana is not an 
ethnical designation but it is applied to a person who, as 

1 cd.. l2o. 

'2 .VanKlI.21, Tmnftlution. Ituehlcr. S. a. K. XXV. p. 33, 

3 Vari^fia, i. 12 ; liaudfiuyaiui, i. 2. lo. 

I'fftii’t fiA<i on hHiDiivumi. ik^n.ctl.. p.l25. 



The Geography of Vatsyaydria ^ 

Vatsyayana says, is pure in habits {snot/Upa<jarA) ; in the 
example given by him the Arya ladies of the Madhydde^ * 
did not like such practices as kissing or bitirtg, apparently 
because of their aversion to contamination by wpittld 
from another’s mouth, that is, to what is known as 
It is evident, therefore, that Arya in Vatsyayana ineHins 
the same thing as in Vasistha and Baudhayana, that is, a 
Sia^a or a person of decent habits and character, as will b© 
seen from a reference to their respective Dhai'maautrasi'^ 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the Aryavarta of 
these latter authors was not the land ot the Aryans, but 
the land of the Siataa whose manners and customs, habits 
and practices were decent and pure according to the 
Dha^’ina literature. In the Jifahabkasya Patahjali' also 
explains Aryavarta as the land of the Sistas.* 

It is worthy of remark, however, that in 
VstsySyana’s lime decent conduct was more in evidence! 

in Eastern India, among people whom he 
calls Pracyaa than auiong some of the 
peoples of the Madhyadesa, and these 
Pracyas he places among the Sistaa. Thus 
in his chapter on AnpaHatdka^ a very filthy practice; 
VstsySyana observes, “The people of Eastern India do- 
not resort to women who practise the Auparistaka. The 
people of Ahicchatra resort to such women but do nothing 
with them, so far as the mouth is concerned. The people 
of Saketa do with them every kind of mouth ( abuses ), 
while the people of Nagara do not practise this, but d6- 
every other thing. The people of the Surasena country, 
on the sotheru bank of the-Jumna, do everything without 
any hesitation, for they say that women being naturally 
unclean, no one can be certain about their charaoteiv 

1 VatiMha, i. 6 aad Baudhayana. 6. 

2 See oq Piniai vi. 3 . lOl and ii. 4, 10. For a fuller dUcusstoti, se? 

ojy Aryan Occupation of Eagtern India, pp, 14—J9. 
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their purity, their conduct, their practices, their 

confidences, or their speech. They are not, however, on 

this account to be abandoned, because religious law, on 

the authority of whicli they are reckoned pure, lays 

down that the udder of a cow is clean at the time of 

milking. Again a dog is clean when he seiz -s a deer in 

hunting. A bird is clean wlion it causes a fruit to fall 

from a tree by pecking at it. And the mouth of a 

woman is clean for kissing and such like things.*** 

Vatsyayana finally sums up by saying that in all these 

matters connected with love, one should be guided by the 

custom of one’s own country and one’s own personal 

inclination in as much as while on (he one liand, the holy 

texts {S m r t i) allowed some latitude in such things, 

on the other hand, however, they were against the 

practice of the sistas ( s i it f a~t7 i p y u t i p a f t o u ) ■ 

Here the commentary explains that the sisfas spoken 

of in this passage are the J’racyas. the Ahicchalrikas 

and the Nagarakas,^ and the context sliows that lui is 
right. 


Of the Viii-ious peoples mentionud in the above 
piissage from the Kamiisutra. the Ahicchatrikiis imd the 
Saurasenas were natives of the Madhyadesa and the 

Aj.icchn.r,. i''kas also belonged probably to that 

region tor reasons that will be shown below. 
Of these, Ahicchatra, identilled with modern ilamimgar 
in the Bareilly district,' was the capital of the nortlim-n 
division of I ho I’ancala country according to the 


o/- sod imblisho,! l.j-Ihe Ktoa SWain 

bocieiy of Ix>n«lon anil lionnrcn, reprint ISS^l, p.'71. 

^ I A.lffw Sufra. Ben. ed,, p. 167. 

3 Rref^Rpmftfiii fireRt nrsTiT%55f,„:;nm«wt i 

Ibid., p. li>;, 

4 Sre V. A. Smith, Karly of Iniii.i, thinl e.ln. p s;;. 
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Mahabharata which states that as the result of the defeat 
which Dronacarj^a inflicted on Drupada, the Pahcala 
king, the country was partitioned into two, and that the 
Brahnnin teacher of the ICurus established his capital 
at Ahicchatra to the north of the Gauges/ and that up 
to this place the Kaurava battalions Teaclie.l ^rhea the 
forces of the op[)osing armies assembled for the Great 
War,’ It is a significant fact that we find a Brahmin 

family ruling at Ahicchatra in the second 
century B.O. and tliat it had marital 
relations with tlu; great Brahmin 
imperial family of the SungJis. The n ones of this family 
of Kings of Adhichairu which is apparently tlse same as 
Ahicchatra aj'e given in two inscriptions in a cave at 
Pabhosa ( tlie classical hill of Prabhasa ) 3 miles to the 
north-west of Kosam, the ancient Kausambl. The 
inscription inside the cave records that it was “caused to 
be made by Asadliasena, sou of the Vaihidari { i.e., 
VaihiJara-princess, and ) son of King Bhagavata, son of 
the Tevant ( i.e., Traivarua-princess ), and son of King 
Vamgapala, son of gonakayana ( Saunakayana ) of 
Adhichatra.”^ Another inscription on the rock outside 



MahahhUrata. A lip wva. Ch. 13S, VaAjav«i!ed i 




Ibid. Cldyoga^jjarva, Ch. 19* 30-31. 

3 Trans, A. Fuehrer, Ej/igraj^hta p* 2*13. 
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the cave records the further fact that this Asadhasena 
was the maternal uncle of King Bahasatimitra, the son 
of Gopall * This King Bahasatimitra has been identified 
with the ^uhga Empe'or, Fusyamitra by Mr. K. P. 
JayaswaF who holds that “the Ahichatra family of 
AsSdhosena was either gubernatorial or feudatory to the 
Magadha throne.** He further points out that the 
“Ahichatra family were Brahmans like the Sufigas, an 
ancestor of AsSdhasena being called Saunakayana.’* In 
tlie neighbourhood of Ahiccliatra have been picked up 
the so-called Mitra coins and among them those of a 
King Agnimitra who is considered to be the same as ihe 
second emperor of the Sun^a dyii isly/' and a dedicatory 
inscription at Budh Gaya assigned to the earliar part of 
the first century B.C., records the gift of a queen of King 
Indramitra of Ahicchatra/ We know very little.of the 
subsequent instorv of Aliicchatra but by the time that 
Vatsyuyana wrote his book, in the third century B.G., 
this city must have passed like the whole of the province 
to ^vhlch it belongs tlirough the hands of the Kushan 
monarchs. It is significant that while VatsySyana speaks 
of the people of Ahicchatra, ho has nothing to jeord of 
the king or the king*s harem as lie does in other cases. 

The Saiirase7urs occupied the country about the 
city of Mathura, their capital. They are located by the 

commentary to the south of the river 
degraded Riace Kau^mbJ* which is ap^iarently the stream 
bj foreign contact flowing by the celebrated city of the same 

name. From the character that Vatsyayana 
gives them they appear to have-falleu off from the pure 


1 nid., p. 242. 

2 J.H. O. R. S., 1017,1 p. 478—485 

a Rapson, cf Indh% flutory, Cotnt. p IS. 

4 Cambridge Uitii'ry of litdin I.r)26. 

5 f ^ I 


AM'ii. S. (Uonarc!!), p.l67. 
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and ideal conduct that characterised them in ancient 
times according to Manu who says, “The plain of the 
Kurus, tlie (country of the) Matsyas, Pancalas, and 
Surasenakas, these (form) indeed, the country of the 
Brahmaisis (Brahmanical sages, which ranks) immediate¬ 
ly after BrahmavarU. Prom a Brahmana horn in that 
country let all men on earth learn their several usages , 
Evidently the Saurasenas had fallen off from this high 
standard of purity under foreign domination. Mathura 
had been occupied by the Greeks in the early years of 
the second century B.O. as pointed out by Kern on the 
authority of the Gargi-Samhita which says, “Then the 
viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa, Pancala 
country and Mathura will reach or take Kusumadhvaja 
(Palibothra).”" The Gargi-Samhita further adds that 
sometime after the Greeks, the country was occupied by 
the gakas or Scythians.’ This is fully corroborated by 
coins and inscriptions unearthed in Mathura itself and 
the country in its neighbourhood showing that about 
the first century before Christ the gaka satraps Hagana, 
Hagamasha, Ranjubula, god^a etc. were ruling at 
Mathura.* Henceforth this was under the 

domination of the Kushan monaichs for several 

centuries, so that in the third century after Christ when, 
according to our determination, Vatsyayana wiote his 
work, the gaurasenas had got much degiaded y 
intercourse with foreigners of immensely in error 
culture and had lost the ancient purity iii their manners 

1 liucliler, Latos of iVant, pp. 

Kern, MM SaiiihUn, p. 37 et scip 

4 See The Cawbndffe'Uistonj of India. Vol. 1, PP- 526 * 7 . 
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and cu$tom=! that made Manu charncterise them as an 
ideal people from Arhom all other peoples on eartli were 
to itnbilje good and decent heliavinnr. 

n he people of Saketa who also passed through Ihc 
same vicissitudes were almost as had as those of Surasena, 
but n„. iv..,c worsr in n-i niucli ns (liny quoted 

scnpinic to swppoit Ihcir vil(> n uses. Sakotn (o’llicinviso 
kiK.UM ns Ayodhym wns tlio capit.d of the Kosnln cvuintrv 

••'xl ll.is nnm,. uliieh lx.d Wn coinin^Mnto prominnice 

-sine,. 111,. Enddhist limes wns in nse in the second e,.e.tui.y 

s,k.r„ .'‘S we se,. I'roin its ni(.nlion in the 

si,'.',''!,,',',' Miihiihhiisi/cn nnd Inter nlso wo tind it in 

‘>'X pi- .11;''(|ii,.l,.d nlinve from the Gnrm 
-Sniphiln , wo (ind, ther,.f„re, in the Knmisutr^. tds 

M, nse in prelerencc to Ayodliyn. I hnve shown 

Hsewh.n.e,hnt Saketn wnsontl.e l.oundnry line helwecn 

' I itlhuidesa and the 3 ’ineva division of India.- 

It is MOlworlhy thnt though yrusvnvnnn refers to 

someol Ih. pruetices of 1 he Ahicchntrikns ‘ or the people 
« Alneehnlrn, the ancient cnpilnl of northern Pnher'ln, 
lie J,.,nen.n people ns sneh he has .;«t nothimp to sny. 
Hi- spial.s of the Pnhealn country no doulit but it will 

f>l>H'i ved fvcin the way in wliieli ho 
liDie"'' SO that it was an ancient province to 

is ref,,. • in the past ho 

f<.Mnp,nndhedoes nowhere in his work make any 

nx'i. lon o any of n,,, 

IX'ople nt (he time that he liv.-d. 'I'hns he refers to the 

Bahhr,,vy«]>anealaofol.l fro,n whom ho drew his 
m-'s ml whose rnn k was very little studied in his 


I ISWI5 . .. in r, n,.^. 

2;;,, <"1 I’a.Min i. ,s. 


I')'. IJ-I I. 
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times lie further points out the connection of the 
Pancala country u'ith the division of the Rgveda into 
sixty-four chapters and drtms an analogy betu'ecn this 
fact and the invention of the sixty-four Pancala kolas or 
arts- described by Babliravya. But he notes no 
peculiarity in the conduct of the Paficatas of his day nor 
does he mention any contemporary practices in the 
relations betvpeen the sexes as he does of the other pijopies 
of India. Evidently the Pahcala people u'ho occupied 
a prominent position among the Vedic Aryans in the 
period of the Brahinanas and whose country made up 
one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas when the early works 
of the Theravada school of the Buddhists were written, 
had lost their individuality as a separate people ; at 
Ahicchatra, their ancient capital, the people must liave 
been strongly influenced by foreign occupation—as at 
Mathura. 


The U d t c y a 
Division of 
Northern India 


Of the countries of the Udicya or northern division, 
Vatsyayana speaks still less than of the Madhyadesa or 

the Midland proper. He nowhere mentions 
the Udicya division by name but he refers 
to the customs and practices of some of tlie 
countries in the Udicy'a division and even beyond the 
northern liills. Of the people on the Bimalayas lu* 
speaks in general ( Ilaimavatanam ) without mentioning 
any particular country or state, saying that among the 
Haimavatas or people of the Himalayas, “adventurous 

citizens combining together bribe Ihe 
sentinels and enter the hai’em. 
The absence of specific mention of any 


People on n.e , • i 

Him nifty Rs Sentinels 


I) Bci ;>tr> ..liiici. ]■ 

I p, 7. 

2 See pp. 3-7. 

7 
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^reat people on the Himalayas indicates that the earlier 
hill states like those of the Sakyas, or their neighbours, 
tiie Koliyas, were extinct or at least, decadent at the 
time that the Kdmosutra was written. 

Of the countries included in the Udicya division by 
Indian writers, Vatsya 3 'ana mentions Bahlika which the 


15 il h l I k 
Polyandry there in 
V *6 


commentary explains as a country in 
Uttarapatlia,' that is, in the northern 
region. About the ladies of the Bahlika 


country ( BahUkadeayah ), the Kartiasutra informs us that 


the.v, like the women of the Madhydesn, were of decent 
habits and averse to kissing and similar unclean practices." 
VilLsyayaiui also speaks of a very peculiar custom which 
the Biihlika country had in common with Strirajya and 
the province of Grivmanari ; he avers that in these 


countries several young men were married to a single 
woman ( ekaikaaydh pdvigrahahhatah) and they were in 
the same position there as ladies in the harem in other 


countries ’ Vatsyayana does not say exactly that these 
male spouses were confined in a harem by their lordly 
wives but that they liad the same character as harem- 
ladies ( (nitahpui'asadhiinndnah ) that is, as the 
commentary explains, they had all to confine their 
services to tlic single lady who was their mistress and 
had to attend upon her either singly or in batches.* 
Ihis rather unusual custom^ no doubt refers to a system 
of polyandry carried to a refined excess. It was perhaps 


I I i>-iL’-. 

K'iDuvsTitra^ \\ 125. 

1 I- 1 H'- 

Jbui.. I*. 140. 
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on account of the corrupt practices of tlie Biililikas that 
they were characterised in the Great Epic as forming 

the very dregs of the earth.* 

It is important to determine the geograpliical 

position of the country of BahUka. The city of Baikh 

B«.u.aist..e iit Bactria which makes the 

couQtry about Qame sceins to indicate its anci 

lacl“ • location though some scholars are inclined 

to doubt it and to suggest that it was somewheie 
Kuru land.* But that ancient India extended bey on 
the present north-western frontier seems indisputalile 
from many considerations. 'The Chinese tiave leis, 
for example, found Baikh Indian to all intents 
purposes. Yuan Chwang to reach the countiy wi - 

he calls Eo-ho-lo ( I-tsing names . 

Ford^ri Eo-ko-lo),^ travelled some liundreds o 
culture io B«ctria Tokhara, crossed the Oxus ami 

passed through some territories of small f 
He found Indian culture and civilisation predomma in„ 
here, there • being above hundred Buddhist monasteries 
with more than three thousand^ brethren, all adkere^Bs 

of the “Bmall Vehicle” or the Hinayana system 

says that it reached on tlie north to the 
Wakhsch of Arab geographers and the ° 

ot K»lidU... A, .e h..e stow„ b.tce, ^ 

Baghu meet the Hunas on the hanks 01 

EfiUdtea^a ii s TTolifladsa savs that Raghu 

Vaikju isthe the Oxus.= BaliUausa say lon-> 

o X u c in Bactria relieved the fatigue of then 10 o 


2 Cami. nut. I. p. 121 1 I' 

3 Sec Watters, On Ynnn Chwang. 1. p. 109. 

4 Tbid.y p. 108« 

5 936 ante. p. 2Ii, foot note 1. 
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ot saffron'. Amirainhis lexicon speaks of the yellow 
variety of the saffron i^rown iu the Bablika country,* 
and Ksirasvamin, the (‘arliest commentator of Amnra, 
assures us that this Bviilika saffron was referred to by 
Kalidasa.^ Yuan Chwang al>o speaks of saffron 
(Curcurna = kufikunia salfron) grown in the country 
about this region.' There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the country about Baikh and reaching up to the 
Oxiis was known as the Bahlika country at the time of 
Kalidasa, that is according to our calculations, about 
two centuries later than A^iitsyayaua® 

The .tIhurca-Viula Pnriiiisla leaves no doubt thai 
the \ edic Malilika was Bactria in as much as it speaks 
ol the Jiahlikas in a group ^^nkit i/aranif-Titkharu- 

These 'Pukharas are no doul)l the Tokharas 
f ru'huo lo) tlirough wl>()se eountrv Yuan C^hwaiu' 

• * C' 

2)asse(I to the coiintry of Balklu 

That Halilika was regarded l)y Indians us bclon^ino 

to the Udie.va division of the country is seen from 

K.ii. Itka :m verse immediately preceding the 

iMi-TM-'vvi.Hv one we have referred to above where we 

are told tliat Raghu on his we'' to the 
V.-.iiksu or the Oxus met the Udleyas and inflicted a 
deleat upon (liem/ This is also clear from a passage 

II n lY 67 

t islitinn j>. ) l<i 

I !►. Hu. CoQimoutary. 
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in the Natyaaastra, whore Bhanita tells us that of the 
seven local dialects i^Sapta ci India, the Hahltka- 

hhasa was spoken by the Udlcyas nnd the Khasas and 
W'as the language of their own country' {swa-desctjo^^. 

The ear liest mention of Bahllka in Indian litei’atuie 
viz., in the Athai'va-Veda shows tliat it was far away 

in the north even beyond the Mujavants. 
O fever,’* says a hymn of tliis Veda “Go 

awty^□ 4% North to the Mtljavants or to the Bahlikas, furtlier 

off.”'= If Mdjavant is the name of a hill 

in or about Kasmir, the Bt^hlika counlry must have been 
farther in the north and evidently the same region where 
we find it in later Indian literal are, though Zimmer^ 
and tlie authors of the Vedic [ndex* nve inclined to 
doubt it. The points raised by Zimmer have been 
answered by Weber® and we think, sntisfactorDy. 
however, differ from Both and Weber wl»o thought that 
an Iranian tribe was here referred to. The Bahlikas 
are apparently an Indian tribe, or at least an Indo 
Iranian tribe that had been under the Indian influence 

from very early times. 

Kautilya in his Arthasdstra mentions three kinds 
of leather produced in the Ballii country and in tliis 

form it is mentioned by Katyayaiia in 
uiyi his Vartika to Fanini IV. 2,99 whei^ 

he says that like Kapisayaua which is 


^ ^ KVl. 

2. Whitney and Laamau ylMflrra-Veiix HarvaiilOnental Senes \I I 

3. Alt'Induchet Leben 

4. II. 63. 

5. Serlinci' Sitzungtbi^rlchfe 1892. pp. 985-95. 

6 BXgsft B (or BT: ) 
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formed by Panini from KapisJ, Bftihayana is formed from 
the word BalLl. * 


In this connection it may be noted that the 
word KdpiH in tile main sutra of PSnini which Katya- 
yana supplements, refers no doubt to tlie country of Ka- 
pt-shih of Yuan chsvang ^ in the neighbourhood of 
Bahlika;it was famous for its vine-yards now as in ancient 
time? as is shown by the example by which the Kakikd^ 
Vrtti explains the rule ’ and we observe that the soldiers 
of Uaghu also relieved themselves from their fatigue with 
the liquor of that country in the rich vine-yards. * The 

Kasika-Vrtli further compares the favourite drink of the 

Bahltkas with those of other well-known Indian tribes and 
peoples: “Tlie Usitiaras drink milk {K^tra), while the 
favourite beverage of the Piacyas is Sura, that of the 
Bahlikas is Satwira, and that of the GandhSras Kasnya*'* 
In the Satapatha Brdhmana • we find mention of 


The Kuril king 
rnilijitya 

8uccco(lc<l to ti^e 
Ikililtka tliroue of 
hin Maternal 

JJdyogaparca 


Bahlika-PrStipiya who is called a Kauravya 
King i Kauravyo raja), and. the same king 
apparently is the Maharaja Bahlika Prati- 
piya- of the Great Epic. We are told in the 
that of the three sons of Pratipa, ^he eldest 


cMiiion. p. 79. Kuhley.^ Ih ilie reading adoptevi by Bhattas{\i,niH in his TiW .>« 
Arthaiu^tr,! p. -I 2 in J, It. O. It. S.. Vol. XI, pt. II ; he explains it as a pm of 
the HiioaUyua : 1 1 

1. Vf. WoU*f. In<l, Stuff. \ln |>. Htil, 

2. Walters f. |>. 122. 

\ ifl'Kt I -A'aiiAa-rr^fe 00 Pfiiiini. iv. 2. 99. 

4- I 

ttaj/ttHrai)iia»i, iv, 63. 

I ^^iifkurrtii on rdnini. viii. 1, 9. \ 

^ \ firSimaiw XII. 9.33. 

7 1 
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Devapi being rejected by tbe representatives of the 
people—the Paurajanapada—went to the forest and 
became an ascetic and the second Palhika, obtaind 
the very rich kingdom of his maternal uncle and 
abdicated the paternal throne in favour cf the 

youngest gantauu.' He fought with his Bahlikas 
on the side of Duryodhana. This explains how a Kaurava 
prince came to rule over the BahHka people in the distant 
north and shows that in ancient times the Kurus were 
connected by matrimonial bonds with ruling himilies m 
the North-west, even beyond the mountain-barriers; 
Panda’s marriage with Madri and that of Dhrtarastra 
with Gandhari shows the intimacy of the relations bet¬ 
ween the Kurus and the Ksatriya tribes in the North¬ 
west. In fact the Great Epic . shows that the kingdoms 
on theNorth-west frontier and beyond—Madra, Gandhara, 
Kamboja, Bahlika—were looked upon as Indian provinces 
and Vatsyayana shows that this feeling continued so late 
as the third century A.C when the Kamasutra was written. 

Greek occupation of the country as well as inter¬ 
mixture with other foreign peoples had considerably 
modified the customs and practices of the Balhikas fuom 
the moral standard of the Indians thus making them 
hateful to the latter, so that their rulers are placed 
among the barbarous and sinful kings who will rule on 
earth on the advent of the Kaliyuga.^ and the people 


.Vbt. V. 2r &. 


See JRAS. 1910. p. 52. 
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jjome 


of 


I r » ji i a rt 
H a h 1 i k n 


< m 


wert* Asuras, that is, 
or Iranians : we are 
powerful king of the 


arc considered, as wc have seen before, as the very dregs 
of the earth. 

In the Great Epic itself there is evidence that 
the Bahllkas nt least 
Asura-worshippers 
told of a very 
Bahlikas \) a r a d a by name who was 
a jVa/tasnra or a great Asura and this Darada, the 
Bah Ilka, is praised highly by Sisupala, an Indian 
Sf)vercisn with Asura tendencies.' 

['he U ttarakanda of the Bamayann records a very 
interesting- and important tradition which goes to show 

that one of the most powerful ruling 
aITJ families of India was originally derived 

from the BahllUa country.* It is a 
variant of the well-known myth of Ua 
whicli is found in all the Puraiyis and both the Epics. 
Wc are told here that Z/cr, a son of the Prajapati 
Kai’dama, was the king of the Balillka country.' .Then 
the story goes on to relate how he was turned into a 
woman and passed by the name of Z/d, and when in this 
condition, had K sou BuiTiravas Aihi, by Budbtt, the son 


^ H ^ 

In ihr Giv.k Kpic. Oftljlikn is K)inetimcs confounde*! with TWDiikfv or iho region 
wlure t!»c ►intihu ilows wiUi its ftv© branches, including ihc Mndra counttv over which 
Salya rulc«l,nud MiVlrl ia(»neo culUcUBAhltku ( 1. I*i6. 21 ") nnd KUnkAnthn in his glos»* 
•III Mht. \ . no. KO, m:iki's till- M\mc mistake : 
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of Soma, the moon-god. He ultimately recov-ered his 
male form by vircne of an As'vamedha sacrifice performed 
under the auspices of liis fathei', Kardama. Then the 
story tells us that Ha gave up Bahliba, placing his first 
son, Sa^vindu on the throne of tliat country and himself 
founded a new city, ^ratisth(ina-pnra by name in the 
Madhyadesa and set up a kingdom there. After Ids 
death Pururavas Aila ascended the tlirone left vacant by 
Ha.' This Pratisthanapura was, as we know from the 
Puranas and Kalidasa’s Viki'itmorvdsiydm^- situated at 
tlie iunction of the Ganges with the Yamuna, that is, 
was identical with Prayaga or Allahabad. The story as 
related here is virtually the same as in tlie otlier Pmaijas, 
but the importance of this version lies in its statement 
that 11a was originally a ruler of the Bahlika country 
and at last set up a kingdom in the Midland which was 
the centre of Vedic Aryan culture. The mythical 
character of the tradition tracing back the descent of 
some of the most important ruling families of India up 
to Soma, shows that it relates to the very earliest times 
* „ . . , of the Arvan settlement in India and its 

A Reminiscence of ^ 

the Aryan cotjiiection with T3ahlikiV or Bactria may 
Central ah\& suggest that it is a reminiscence of the 
times when the Aryan race was dwelling in its cradle-land 
in Central Asia. 


^ ^ II 90 . 21 — 23 . 

Vikrnmorra'sUjam Kdiicil by S. 1’- P.m-liJ. Snl fedition, revised by R. R. Arte, 
Bombay. 1901, Act 11. 
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Anoilier country where, as we have seen above, men 

satne position as ladies 

.^ro?r’oulul^^^',car liarcn), was SfriraJ^a. As its name 

indicates, liere the women perhaps exorcised 
power in state affairs and apparently [iolyandrv was the 
rule here giving the women a gn'ater preponderance 
than in Bahlika or any other country ; that it was not 
entirely inythicjil is proved hy the details about the 
chaiacter of the ladies that Vatsyayana gives in two 
passages besides the one quoted above. One of them 
states fliat in Strirajya artilicinl means of sexual 
enjoyment W(M-e lesmted to hy the nomen, and the other 
tells i^s of the character of wotnen in the king’s l.arem.’ 
Vatsyayana’s mention of the Strirajya along with 
Bahlika and the existence of the same sort of relations 
hetw(‘en the sexes m the two countries would seem to 
indicate that they Mere situated in the same region. The 
other two passages where Vatsulyana mentions Strirajya 
in Jiis Mork" do not oiler any clear indication of its 
geographical position. Nor does the Commentary 

**e]p us here. The comment on one of the 

pasaci^cs only gives a synonym for --^Strirajya 
vu., Slripurl, and the other tells us that the Strirajya 
was to the West of I he Vajravantade^i or Vangarakta® 
about whoso position uo know nothing. Tire Brhat 
SamhiU of Varahamihira, however, supports us in the 
conjecture that it is about the north-M^estern frontier of 
India that we have to look for this country of women. 

p. 126. 

2 Jf,ui j,. j 2»5 an.l .>9r. 
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in as much as he definitely asserts that the Strirajya 
belonged to the north-western quarter of India along 
with the Tusaras (Tokhara of Yuan Chwang), the 
As'makas, the Madras and similar other tribes in that 
region.^ Paramra w'ho belonged to a much earlier 
period and from whose Yarahamihira borrowed 

his statements, says expressly tl>at in the north-west 
lived the Tuviras and other trilies, and beyond them 
was the Strirajya^ leaving no doubt that the StrlrSjya 
was situateii in the farthest quarter of the northwestern 
district. In the corresponding passage in the 
MdrkanfJ(?ya-Purana we have a mention, in the north¬ 
western quarter, of the country of Stri vfihya which is 
evidently a misreading of the name Strirajya. In tlie 
Muhabhdrata we are told that at the sraijanirom of a 
daughter of Oitraiigada, the King of Kaliiiga, came 
Maliaraja Sugala, the ruler of the Strirajya,* but nothing 
can be ascertained about the position of the country 
from this mention, we can only be so far certain that 
the Strirajya was looked upon as an integral part of 

India, 

Yuan Chwang describes a country in the Himalayas 
far away ^o the north of the region about GangadvSra 


I 
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lirhat-SaihMta, XIV, 22. Edil©*! hy Kern, 186.-). 
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or Hardwar. Thus he goes on, “To the north of this 

country (Brahmapura), and in the Great Snow Mountains, 

was the Suvarpa-gotra country. The superior gold which* 

it produced gave tlie country it.s name. This was called 

the ‘Eastern woman’s country’ (tliat is, of the Chinese) 

BO called becau.se it was ruled by a succession of women 

The husband of the queen was king, but he did not 

administer the government. The men attended only 

to the suppre.ssion of revolts and the cultivation of the 

fields. This country reached on the east to T’u-fan 

(Tibet), on the north to Khoten, and on the west to 
8an-p’o-ha (Malasa).’” 


The boundaries of this country as given by the Chinese 

pdgrim show that it lay near to the Tibetan’ frontier and 

Polyandry- *3 Seen from his account that there was a 

tom inthcHim^- kin^ of the Country ivho was rntliei' 

uyo. .t presonr the P-ince consort, and probably MahSrSia 

SugSla. the SMrajyaclkipati of the Mahdhharata was one 
such Amp by courtesy. We have no reason to think that this 
Strlrsjya was entirely mythical because we find tha Sir ! 
rSj or polyandry is still prevalent about these regions 
specially m the higher Himalayas. Thus we read iiT the 
ensus Report,- “Polyandry or the custom of a woman 

having more husbands (han one at on,, t: "onian 

the Himalayas. It cxis,s in ^ 

Bashahr stat'e (Simla Hill Stat sC 
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toms are also prevalent among the Brahmans and Rajputs 
in Kumaon.* 

Tlie Rxjatarahgiji' mentions Strirajya as one of the 
countries conquered by King Lilitaditya (first half of the 
, „ . 8tli century A.C.) who we are told after 

In BajataraAgint ^ 

Strirajya vanouislung the Tukliaras who lived, as we 

near BSblika 

have seen from Yuan-Chwang*s account, in 
the immediate vicinity of Balkli or the Balilika country, 
conquered the country of tlie Amazons and proceeded to 
the land of the Ultarakurus- whicli according to the 
Aitareya Rralimana^ and the usual tradition was on the 
other side of the Himalayas, so that here it is seen that 
Strirajya is considered to have been in the extreme north¬ 
west so as to agree with the location assigned to it by the 
Srhat Samhita. If Strirajya here is purely mythical like 
the Uttarakurus,* yet it is significant as a record of the 
tradition that the country is considered to have been in 
the far north. But the Rajatarahgin'. furnishes further 
details which would lead one to suppose that this 
Strirajya of the Rajatarangint might not have been 
entirely a mythical laud, a product of the poet's itnagi- 
uatiop merely. Lalitaditya is said to have placed an 
image of Nrhari (Visiiu) in the StrirH.jya.'^ Again, 
Lalitaditya's grandson, Jayaplda, who reigned towards the 
end of the eighth century, is also credited with the con¬ 
quest of Strirajya by Kalhana who says “wonderful it is 
that after he had conquered a territory in the 'land of the 
Amazons' (Strirajya) the [other] kings esteemed [still 

1 Bhagavanlal lodraji, 2nd. Ant. VIII, p. 88. 

2 Stem’s (Trans.), Vol. I. pp. 136—138 ' TaraAga IV. verses. 

165-176. 

3 AitareyaBrahmana.'VlVl.lA. 

4 See SteiO) 2i2ijatarangin\f I. p- 137, foot note. 

6 BAjatarahginX, IV. 185. 
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inoi’e] highly hi^ victory over the icroup of Itis senses 
(indriya-^'ratna).”' Again ho tells us of Jayapida’s 
son, tlie debauchee Lalitaplda, that “this king ^^ho was 
not satisfied with a few women, and w'ho was full of 
violent desires^ thought Jayaptda an imbecile for 
having left the *land of the Amazons’ (-^trirajya) 
after he liad conquered it.”- 

Biiatlasvainin, the celebrated commenttitor of the 
Ai'fhasastro^ (|uotes a verse in which Strirajya forms 

of the countries whiclr contained 
Miiirr.iU como mines of preoitius stones.* This verse 

from STiPiiva ‘ 

has not been Icjcated as y,d but it 
shows at least that in India Strira_iya was looketl upon 
as an actual country ami not as a mere mythical land 


'I'hfi Strirajyn of Vatsyayana, tlierefore, does not appear 
to liave been a niytliic^il land^ hut it must have been a state 
where polyandry was prevalent and where there was a 
kinff, apparently of the type described by Yuan-Chwang 
and it might have been located in the Himalayas to 
the north of the Panjab, but more probably in the region 
of the north-w'ost beyond the Himalayas where the 
Sam/iifa and the Uajatarahgini place it. 

Vatsyayana himself speaks of another country 
where also similar customs prevailed ; He calls it the 

Ovama-niirUvisaga,{h& ‘District of village 
women’ which appears rather to be a 
descriptive epithet tlian a proper name. 

The Commentary explains that tin’s district 
was situated near the Strl rajya farther away.* It is 


it f Ml tvii Art 
V i J) a y - 
unothpr jk^Ivuid 
Atom'- flistnct 


1 Ihid. IV, 687, 

2 Ibid. IV, 666, 
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nowhere else mentioned by Vatsyayana. Most probably 
it formed a group of villages where polyandrous people 
lived and apparently they did not form an independent 

state like the Stiiraiya. 

Another country in the nortli-west of India which 
Vatsyayana refers to, is that through which flow the six 

rivers including tiie Sindhu or t!ie Indus.' 
Tl.e people living in this region, says 
Vatsyayana, were fond of tlie filthy practice 
of \uparistaka ; that they were sexually very corrupt 
is borne out by the character given them by Karpa in 
the Mahahharala- which also describes the country 
alm-st in the very same words as Vatsyayana’ and 
designates the people as Bahikas. This Bahlka country 
is condemned in the strongest terms in the Mahabharata 
and is declared as unfit for habitation by Aryas* 
showing apparently that at tlie time of the Great Epic 
itself, the people of the Punjab were at a far lower stage 
of culture than that of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 

This land of the five rivers with the Indus as 
the sixth does not exactly belong to the Udicya division, 
but to the Praticya or Western Division ; . yet we 
mention it here on account of its affinity with the Udicya 
countries and in fact, in the Jfa4aJMrafa, Hs ancient 
name Bahlka is sometimes confused . with Bahllka, but 
that they were not the same country is quite ap^rent 
both from the descriptions of the two countries in the 
Epic itself, as well as the separate mention by Vatsyayana 

2 Karnaparca. ch.44 ff. 

4 qvsi sml «ra ^ 
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of the two countries in sfltn.s' closely following each 
other in the same connection. 

Of the li a s t e r n or the P r a c y a division 
of India Vatsyayana itn ntinns several countries and 
iho I'ricya “®’'ges as Well the general name Pracya 
Sm v'i“i:,r " designation for the whole of the 

district. W'e have already referred to his 
eulog.urn of the Pracya people who, as we have seen, 
unlike, the Sauraseiias and the Saketas were free from 
some of the gro.ssest forms of sexual ahuse.' The 
Commentary here explains that the Pracyas are people 
to the east of the Anya eouniry, hut here it is 
ineonsistent with its own statement elsewhere ; wo have 
that according to the Commentary the limits of 
Vatsyayana s Madhyade^t are the same as those of 
asistha in his Dharmasutra and hence the Pracya 
district must he to the east of Prayitga, or Allahabad, 
where that Madhyadesa ends. .Vs we shall show below, 
the Commentator’s knowledge of Pastern India was far 
from satisfactory or reliable, ,.„d there is no reason to 
question that Vatsyayana has nsed the wor.l P ,■ a c v a 
in Its usual .sen.se since the Vedic times, viz. Mie re-ion 
from Allahabad to the farthest eastern limits o{ luduC 

In describing the abuses in the king’s harem 
asyayana says that among the Pracyas, a number of 

I'lifitnmM <iine ten in luiinber—would 

referred by V Combine and hide a common lover against 

tteneral he refers to%ome 

gene.al customs prevalent in Pracya countries 
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{Pracyopcarah) with respect to the conduct of the king 
towards his many wives' and also to the temporary 
so-calied marriage of the daughter of a courtesan by a 
Nagaraka.^ 

Of the countries included in the lhacya division, 
Vatsyayana mentions Kosald, but as he s[)eaks of it only 
^ once, in describing a practice Avhich it had 

in common with the Strirajya^^ Ave cannot 
be sure Avliether it is the northern Kosala which AA'as a 
part of tlie Pracya region, or the Kosala in the south. 
But Vatsyayana mentions, as Ave have already seen, 
Saketa, the capital of tlie northern Kosala country in 
his time. 

The country of Kdsl is also referred to by 
Vatsyayana AA'hen speaking of the Kasi-raja Jayatsena 

Avho was murdered by his master of the 

^ ^ S J 

horse Avhen out on an affair of love.* 

Vatsyayana mentions three countries of the Pracya 
Division, Vang a, Anga and Kaliiiga in one 

passage Avhere he refers to the love- 
aDd“Kan^|il episodes of the royal harem, lie says that 

Brahmins of the city under the pretext, of 


giving flowers to the ladies enter the harem Avith the 
knowledge of the king, and speak Avith them from behind 
a curtain, and from such conversations union afterwards 


takes place.= It is in his notes on this passage that the 


I 

3 5^^ siT^ihT- 

SitTT* I Ihid.. pp. 259—290. 

« 

Jhul,, p I2O* 

4 ffn \ I’- -®' 

0 Sec Buiton’s Tianalution. Alepiun iSSS- !*• 230‘ 
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comiiientHtor, Yasodhai^L, manifests his absolute ignor¬ 
ance of tlie geography of eastern Itulia to which we have 
;tlre;uly referred. Thus he says that the Vaugas lived to the 
east of the Lanhilj'a or the Brnhmaputra, tin* Angus to 
the east of the Mnhanadl and the Kaliiigas to tiie S(juth 
of the Gau(la-visa.va» arid that tin* Gnudas themselves were 
a Pracya people living in Kamarupa,‘ Kxeept with 
regard to the situation of Kaliriga which may he said to 
he practically c(nre.ct, all his otlier locations are absurd 
sliowing that h(‘ liad no y)ersonnl ac(|uaintance. with this 
part of India, 

G a u cl a is mentioned s<‘veial times by A^atsyuyana 
appears to hnve been a scj^aratt' kingdom from 

\'ariga at tlie lime that In' wrote ; thus 

<5 an .la uf V ” 

ifl a iwri of lie makes a separate mentiiin of the love- 

MoiJem Bengal 

intri<?ues in iho kini^'s haveiu in tlie two 
countries, though they are virtually of the samt^ character, 
in as much as he says that .-imong the Gniulas these 
intrigues were carried on [with Brahmins, relatives and 
servants etc.,* that is, v. ith men who had ordinarily 
access to tin* harem as in Yariga. In two other passages 
Vatsyayana refers to tlie s^nse of beauty of the men 
and tlie softness and delicacy of tlie women of Gaucla : 
thus whil(> comparing tlie various fashions of dressing 
the nails liy inon] in ditVerent parts of India, he 
says, “ Large nails, whicli give grace to the hands, and 
attract tlie heart of women from thoir appearance, are 
possessed by the Bengalees.”'* Burton here ti*anslates 
*Gau(Janani' by Ifongalees. In another passage where 
Vatsyayiuia compares the cliaracleristics of the women 

I e.-M. 

y burtoo’g TrauBlanon. Heprint l^bS. y>p. 62 - 3 . 
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of various parts of India, lie speaks of tl.c ladies of Gauda 
as soft and sweet in their speech, full of love and tender 
in their bodies.' Here the Commentary explains 
Gaudyah. as Purvadesabhavah, and evidently Gauda of 
Vatsyayana is northern Bengal. Vatsyayana has separa¬ 
tely mentioned Vahga showing that it formed a separate 
kingdom comprising the eastern districts of modem 

Bengal. . 

Gauda as the name of a city, a country, or a people, is 

found from very early times in Indian 

oau JaisBcngai I jfp,,rure including t lie works of Panini and 
Kverywhere o 

in indiaii Kautilya, and almost every where it appears 
Literature BcDg.-ll. Blit MS SOmC scholars 

have expressed a doubt about it, the question deserves to 
he very carefully examined. Cunuingham expres.sed the 
opinion that the ancient Gauda was “only a- suh-d.v.sioa 
of Uttara-Kosala” = as against the medimval city of 
Gauda in Bengal.’ Again, the late Mr. A. M. T. .Jackson 
also, in connection with an inscription wherein the 
RastrakAta king, Krsna II. is declared to have 

been Gaudanam mnaya^vwtdrppam-gnnd,, 
observes “It is too often assumed that in the 
tenth century and earlier the name Ganxlo 
itmans Bengal. I think, however, that this is 
a mistake which is responsible for much mis¬ 
reading of Indian History. It was, I think. Professor E. G. 

.ud ra!.g..tc 4 Itat G.uda m.»»t Oond« « Oad Tl.e l«y 
U,. ^ddl. 1 . to b. found ir. Albe.unf. “"“j ^ 

■Voelkertafel’ of Vurahuiuiburt (S..ohau s 


Doubts 
expressed b; 
OunningbatL 

and Jackson— 
entirely 

baseless 


t 

2 


of tU Xrthaeological of hulia. 


Kanui4otra\ p- 

VoK I P 3 v7 



H Ibid., p. 328. 

■I Epiffraj/liia Indira. IV, P- 283. 
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India, I, 300) which informs us that Guda=»Taneshar. This 

explains why the Sarasvat Brahmans of the holy Sarasvati 

are the Gaudas par excellence^ and why Gauda and 

Vaii<?a are mentioned separately in tlie Baroda Grant of 

812 A.D. The Gaudas whom Krsna II ‘humbled* or 
* • • • » 

‘schooled* were therefore the rulers of ‘Hindustan* in the 
narrow sense, or in other words the Gurjaras themselves.*** 
Most of these opinions expressed here by Mr. Jackson 
can be cb*arly shown to be absolutely wrong. 

In the first place, as regards the tenth 

century, no serious historian now doubts that the 
Gautla emperor Devapala who was the son of Rnn^devl, 

a sister of Krsna II,® belonged to Bengal 

Oaudcsvnrn 

Drviipaia N and not to the Gonda district of (Junning- 
iipngai in ham oi* Thancsnr of Mr. Jackson, so that 

Ihe lorlj fVntury 

this point need not l)o expatiated upon. 
Devapala is called (imulesraro. in Gurava Misni's inscrip¬ 
tion on the Garuda-pillar at Badal in the Dinajpur district 
in nothern Bengal,» and the Gaudas whom Krsna II could 
hove taught a lesson were the peoph' under this relative of 
his. In t’ne Itaroda CJrant of H12 A.D.—no doubt he refers to 
the Baroda coppor-plati's, dated 731 S^ ika-sainvat of Rastra- 
kuta Karka 11 — Ganrlendra and T^afiffapali are separately 
inentioiuMl/ because north w'estern and eastern Bengal 
formed ilifferent kingdoms at the time, while the very fact 
tliat tliey are mentioned together sliows that these kings 
were close mdghbours. Tlieir defeat by the PratiliSra- 
Gurjara king Vatsaraja had evidently been obtained 
before Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, 


1 JliAS. 1905, pp. 161>4. 

2 Seo (• ai*dalekhamiila. SO-.*!? 

p. 74. 

4 J^ \ 

XU p IfiO. line 9. 
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consolidated Gauda, Vanga and Magadlia into one great 
empire. 

The clear proof that so far west 

as in Kashmir also in the eighth and nintli 
refers to GauHa centufies of the Christian era, Gauda was 

4 m 

^ considered to be in Bengal anti we must 


remember, as Stein observes,' that Kalliana is very 
reliable and precise as a guide to the scenes of his narrative. 
Thus we read of King Lalitaditya who reigned in the 
early years of the eighth century, that on liis expedition 
of conquest, after vanquishing Yasovarman of 
Kanyakubja, “his army proceeded with ease to tlie Eastern 
Ocean. His elephants, which there saw the land of 
their birth, were only with difRculty induced by the 
abuse of their impatient drivers to march on from the 
Kalihgq, country. Numberless elephants joined him 
from the Gauda lands as if attracted by friendsliip for 
the elepliant [carrying] the couch of Laksmi, who was 
attached [to the king]. When his advanced troops 
reached the Eastern Ocean, it seemed as if the trunks 
of the hosts of his war-elephants grasped in the waves 
the hair of the Ocean.” " Here we find that Gauda 
was near the Eastern Ocean in the neighbourhood of 
the Kalihga country, so that it -was no doubt Bengal. 
In the same chapter, Kalhana also speaks of the 
assassination of the Gauda King who had souglit refuge 
in Kashmir and of the wonderful bravery shown by 
that King’s followers.". Again we are told that 

Lalitaditya’s grandson. Jayapida who reigned m the 
last half of the eighth century, while travelling incogni o 
“entered the city of Paundravard liana, subject to the 


1 IntroduHion to Rajatarangini, P- 

2 JRTtjataraitfiint. IV. 148-149. 

8 Ihid. TV. 328-338. 
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Kini-s of Onoda and [at that time] protected by a 
prince called Jayaiita/'‘ and further that dayapida 
niuri'ied the daut^hter of Jayanta and showed tliere 
his valour by defeating even without pi eparation. the 
five Gaiida cliiefs, and by making his fathcr-in law 
their sovereign.”' Here tlie fact tiiat the Gaudas 
were ruling at Panmjrnvardliana sliows tluit the Gauda 
country was chi'rc in Bengal. Whether these events 
are to he rt^garded as based upon actual liistorical facts, 
or ns creations of tlie poet’s t'aucy, tlnue c<tn b » no doubt 
ll);it there NNns some historical tradition behind it and 
if is clear that tlicrr \\a*rc some relations het\Na‘en Kashmir 
ruid < i'uela in tin* t'igluh and ninth cuituries and that this 
( lauda was in Bengal. 

roniing to the seventh century we hnve the 
evidence of Wn'mctn'itu wliereiu wo tind that 


, . „. Bai\ iN'ardhana of liianeswar which !Mr. 

Iti ili>- 7Ui (.-Tii'iiy 

■ .-i .y Jackson considers to be identical with the 
(uukIi country, was killed by the Gauda- 
king [(iiufh'ulhipo)' Sasahka, who, Yuan Cliwang tells 
us, was the ruler ol Kan.iasuvaji>a in JUmgal.* There 
(an tluuefore lu' room for doubting tlwit in the 

sivtuith century A, (*1. Gamla was a part of lh‘ngal. 

I'hat (lamia meant B»*ngal in tiie sixth century 
also is proved to a can tainty by the llaraha inscription 


fi f h o S f n 


of 


Tntcenih e-ne.rv the reign of the MauUliari King 

IlyT'T/r ’i" f^navarinan of 554 A. C. (Vikramasamvat 
• II (Ilf Mi n 611) stating that this sovereign made “the 

Gaudas living on the .seashore, in future to remain within 


1 /Aoi.. IV. 421. 

2 Ihid. , IV. 4ri. H. 

V>1 1% Iuubk j . |i>l 


4 WaUerpi. I p. ; BoaI /htt/tthisf jv 2!0 
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their proper realm.”' The Gaudas on the sea-coast 
could certainly not have lived near tl.e hills m the 

Gonda district. 

Varahamiluva who lived about tlic same time as 
Km<^ Isanavarman — that is, the first half of the sixth 

century after Christ"—in his Brhat Sam- 
(6aceur«y)"‘"‘ /»■«'■, also places Gauda in the immediate 

neighbourhood of Paundra in the eastern 
andUtkaia i-eo-mn,'* and Vaiiga and Kahnga in the 
south-east "nethus gives a correct position for 

Gauda and Vairga, and the Taneshar of Mr Jackson is 

not Gauda but Guda, which again, is only the second 
half of the name of a country the full desicna.ion of 

which according to Varahamihira* was 

as may be seen from the way m which Bhattot- 
nala reads the passage in his celebrated commentary 
In the Srhafsamhita the error of dividing the sing e 
name into two is most probably not of Albiruni wh 

Ind. XIV. p. 12U 

2 ThiW Pafu-a^iddhantm Jntroductum. p . 



* XIV. 5-7 Edited by Kern. 

the Cem:ntnl.r, 4 HhMtotpala. tut 1 p. -S- ■ 

SudUakaiTi Dviveili. 
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was well acquainted witli the commentary,' but of 
the Translator. 

The same location of Gauda is also assigned in the 
work of Pari*sura (one of tim very early Indian astrono- 
parffiam (ixpin- mers) who enumerates the countries in the 

ning (’iinstiun cm) ' 

piivres Oauc.ia eust iH tlic Order Utkala, Pundra, Karvata, 

n ft r Sam a t . 1 1 a 

and u lira Saniatata, Udra^and Gaudaka.* Certainly this 
indicates clearly, without any doubt, that with the 
"uidancti of Parasara we have to look for Gaudaka 

r> ' 

ill ilu? same region as I'unclra, Samatat-a, and Udra, that 
is, in bensral and not in the Gonda district. We must also 
here note carefully what Kern points out with regard to 
Parasiiva*s work : 'Tnleresting for the geography of India 
is an entire chapter which Vaiahamihira only cbatiging 
the form, but leaving the matter almost int<act, has given 
in the I4th chapter of Brihat Sarphita ; therefore we have 
to consider that chapter as really representing the 
geography of Pari*sara tuntra or perhaps yet more ancient 
works.” * Pardsara’s exact date cannot be ascertained but as 
he places the Yavanns,—Greeks—in sontii-western India, 
he probably belongs to tiui period about the beginning of 
the Christian era to which period Kern assigns Garga, 
another ancient astronomer of the sa»no typo as 
PnrAsara. 

In the fourth century before Christ we meet witli a 
mention of Gauda in the AvUnt^aalt'a of Kautilya wl»o 
describes a variety of silver called “Gaudika which is the 


1 AUnruni.’^ /mliu I, 20h. trunsUu^l l>v S;ichaii. 

2 ... I mm. Uvivoliy olitipn of ftrhatf.u'HfUtu 
v<.l I. p 2H7. 

H Infriuiut fifti fit S^onhit^t. j». 
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product of a country known as Gaiida.’** The ancient com- 
K a u fc i 1 y a inentary of BhaUasvamin here explains that 

G .uiUkain or Gaulikam was the silver from 

which mu<t ^ •• . j l^io 

been Benga 1 Iv^ilKirUpiV ( rl6l6 lilS 

geography is a little faulty like that of Yasodl.ara who 
Civlls the Gautlas, as we have seen before, a Pracya people 
living in Kamarupa. Evidently to commentators living 
in the far south or west, the distance between Bengal 
and Kamarupa which are contiguous countries, was 
immaterial, especially as the boundaries varied quite 
often with the advent of every ambitious mona'ch. 
The commentators prove at least the fact that according 
to Indian tradition, Ganda was in the East and not 
in the region near Thaneswar or Gonda. We may 
also observe that Kautilya’s name for Kamarupa ^ is 
Pdra-LauLitya,' or ‘the Trans-Lauhitya country’— 
the country on the other side of the Brahmaputra. 
Evidently therefore Kautilya’s Gauda was not KamarQpa, 
but must have been the same as the Gauda of Parasara 

who was not much removed from him in date. 

It must now be amply clear that the country that 

was known as Gauila in ancient times, was a part 
of Bengal and it seems more than probable that it is in 

Bengal also that we have to locate the 
Gamlaimra of Papini* who says that 
been the City of i ^ , woi fls Artsta and Gowid stand 

Gau (Jain Bengal WMCH ti.t- 

before tiie w^nl so ns to Fonn the 

words Aristapura, and Gaud ipura, the acute accent is placed 


^ I'-'"'* 

Bfiatta.ur„nm .IrfAWr,., S-t- V..I XI. 1* 

a Arthnsa^fra, p. 

10 


II p. 
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on the final llabl • of the first member. Tb'‘ only p\ira or 
ciiy i'c the nam of Gaucla at any tinu* was situated in 
Bpi - • city of th'‘ sam<’ name occurs in the Gonda 

(hstricl or anywliere else in India. 

'rii(‘ only pussai^e that shows the existence of a Gauda 
country in tlie Gonda district fs found in a verse .that 

oppurs in the list of kin"s of the Iksvaku 
* II.lily in the ^ ^ Klinnn and lAhga, 

m. oned only •i.j /-i •. « 

m. purAnas Puraiias, as pointed out by Cunnmj'liam , 

where Sravasti is said to have been founded 
by S5ravasta of that dynasty in the Gauda-de^. 'Die cones* 
ponding passage in the othtn* Furanas, for example, ^'ayu^ 
Vi^nu, Bhagavaia etc., speaks of the foundation of SravasM 
by KiiiLT Siavasta hut does not mention the Gaiuja-des'a. 
i'his Gatida tlierefore must have been merely a San- 
scritization by some writers of the local name Gonda and 
hence it is no wonder that it was very rarely used in 
literature. It is noivhere found in any repord of 

historical importance whether literary or 

It oecnre no'wherc . , • . . 

else in Literature epigraphical, it is only au unimportant local 

or Inscription ^ 

name San.scritized in imitation of the 

% 

Gaucla par excellence in Bengal. It is remarkable that in 
Buddhist literature where SravasU and the country around 
is frequently referred to, Gauda is noivhere mentioned. 


^ h'‘ Gauda of Kautilya and early geographical works and 
of inscriptions was no doubt, in Bengal ; it acquired a 
great political importance since the later GupUv times. 


;ui(l even btjfore that, formed 

Kasterii India. 'I’here i.s every 


a well-known province 
reason to believe that 


of 

the 


(I :t n il a p u r a of Panini \w<is the 
1 intry 


eapitnl of this 


Gaucla 


U Viwjpavft.t T1 h« ims bc.n .piotc^l hr 

Mr. U.C . Mazunvl.ir. 7/^.1 s, lOiV'i p. > 

2 Arch^ Snrv. /tejf. J, 3l>7» 
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In culture the Gaudas had won a distinct position 
lor tliemselves in early times and created an independent 

style of poetic composition—the Gaudl-ritit 

nheto?ic'ia/i8 Se®* and it is pasitively certain that Gauda her© 

refers to Bengal and not the Gonda district. 
We have already seen Banabliatta speak 
of Sasaiika, the king of Bengal (Karnasuvar^a of Yuan 
Chwang) as Gaudddhipa, When the same author in one 
of the introductory verses ' to his Haraaoarita speaks 
of the fondness for a display of sonorous words (akmra- 
(Jctnihay'a) as the characteristic of the people of Gau<3.a» 
he cannot mean by the word any other country than 
Bengal. Bandin, the author of the Kdvydd<ir§a, who also is 
generally supposed to have flourished about the same 


time as Bana, i.e., the seventh century after Christ, 
expatiates at some length on the differences of toe two 
styles of Vidarbha and Gauda and besides, speaks of them 
as the Southern (D^ksinatya) and the Eastern (Paurastya) 
styles.® This characterisation of the Gaudi as the 
Paiii^astyd or the Eastern style shows t\»at tlie Gauda of 
Dandin must have been in Eastern India and without 
doubt, Bengal, in as much as We find Ids contemporary, 
Bana, placing Gauda in. Bengal. 

A comparison with the Ndtya^dstra of Bharata 
and the Kdvyamimd-Tiisd of Bajasekhara leaves, more¬ 
over, no room for doubt that Gaudi-riti was the style 

* s 


Har^oarita Introductory verse, No. 7. 

2 Winternitz (feschichte der Inditch^ Litteratur, iii. p. 11 ff. 

u i. 6o 

u i so* 

K^vyadaria cUtctl by Jivananda Vidyasagara. 
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of Bengal. Thus the Ndtya^atra which is much earlier 
than KdvyddaHa, mentions four styles (prarrttis \— 
Avanti, Paficala-madhyama, Daksinatya and Odra- 
Magadhl,* of which the last two correspond to the 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudl styles of Bandin * and it is 
apparent that what Bharata calls Odra-Magadhl 
or the style [of Orissa-Mngadha is called Gaud! 
or Paurastya by Dapdin» find Bharata expn ssly tells us 
that his Odra-Mdgadhl flourished in Bengal, Orissa, Ma^a- 
dha, Pragjyoti^a, Tamralipta and the adjoining countries\ 
That this Odra-Magadlil is identical with (r.un\\ is 
made clear by HA-jesekhara who sliows the conneclion 
between the earlier and the later ways of enuineralion ; 
he says that in the countries Anga, VaAga, Suhina, Btah- 
ma. Pundra^ etc. tlie Odra-MHjndhi Pran'tti and the 

were prevalent an<l lie cites in this coiuu c 
tion a verse describing the Gauda ladies {GdwhuujrtmisH').^ 
There can, therefore be no doubt that the O a u d i r i t i 
of the rhetoricians refers to H e n o. ^ I 



firaf n 

VI. 2*'., K.liic.l by (Jro-xct, 

1. Jo. 

'oXIfT II 
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OrosM t, XIV. 
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Tliecountry of PaJindrais not mentioned by VatsySyana, 
but is once referred to by ttie Commentary to illustrate 

the sport of Kadamha-yvddha in which, it is 
said that instead of the soft balls of Kadamba- 
flower, the Paimdras used sticks and stones . Mitbila 
is similarly mention. d by the commentator in connection 

with a local spovt^. 

The only other place that Vatsyayana mentions in 

Eastern India is Patalipuira at the leqnest of the cour¬ 
tesans of which city, Pailaka composed his 
rstatipat ra section of the KamasAstra 

dealing with them ” Beside this, Yasodhara, the Com¬ 
mentator, considers Phtaliputra to be implied by the 
term Nagnra in two passages of Vatsyayana, it 
being perhaps, in his opinion, the n a g a r a par 
excellence -, thus he explains the word Nagarikyah 
in a passage by Fatalipidrlkyah^, and Nagarakah m 
another, by Fatalipntvakah'. Yasodhara has not 
stated on what authority, or from what considerations, 

he was led to offer this explanation, but bear- 

DorpatliUpnira in mind his poor knowledge of the geo- 

graphy of Eastern India, as we have seen before, this 
identification is not worthy of any serious consideration. 
We can, therefore, have no hesitation in rejecting bis 
identification as a mere haphazard guess. Besides, the 
very fact that Vatsyayana mentions Pataliputra expressly 
when speaking of Battalm, precludes the supposition that 

. p. 65. 
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he .should use another word when speaking of the same 
place in a different part of the same book. We shall 
presently discuss the question of the location of 
Vatsyayana's Nayara. 

Another country whicli was apparently in the Pracya 
division is G o n a r d n, implied in the name Gonardlya of 

Gonarda iu Ihe predecessors of Vatsyayana*. It 

Eastern India doubtful, as wc have already pointed out®, 

whether this Gonardlya is the same as the grammarian 
Gonardlya and Kielhorn is most probably right in 
holding that the latter cannot l)e the same person as 
Patnnjali, the author of the Mahabhiisya^. The country 
of Gonarda is located by some Indian scholars in Kashmir, 
and by others in Oudh*. The first view has its origin pro- 
Ijably in a fancied connection with the Kashmir kings 
called ^ or rather as they are more 

correctly styled by Kalhana*’. There is no reason to think 
that Gonarda was the Punjab as Mr. N. L. Dey does, 
because it was conquered by Gonarda of Kashmir\ All 

that we erm say with certainty about the location of 
Gonarda is that it is a country in tlie Ivistorn Division <»r 
India. 1 he KAsikii-vrtti gives the example G^onardlya 
in illustration of the rule of PAnini according to w'hich 
the suffix *cha is aded to names of Pracya countries 
whose first vowel is V* or V. Again, the Matsya-Purana 


1 See ante, p. Sff. 

2 IhU., pp. 11-12. 

5 /ndian Antiquary, vol. xv. pp. 87ff. and Vol. xvi. pp. loiff. 

MM. Pandit S'iTiidatLA I). K.idalu in hin e-iiticn of tho .VafirMnfya Int. p. Ifi f n ,3 

6 Cimninghain Arrft. Surrry, Vol. 11 p. \(i. 

fi St4>in. Jt^^}atari^qini, (nt. p. CtO. 

7 7)irtionary o/ Arui.-nt /n-liau O’^ogrophy Gon.ud 1;, 

8 \ I'Auiix], I. 1. 75. 

K^ika^rrui on the above, ^ 
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meations Gonarda as a country in the Pracya or East¬ 
ern division along with Pragjyotisa, Pundra, Videha, 
Tamralipta, Magadha etc'. . The same statement is also 
found in the Brahmamjapif.}'ana Varftiiamihira, how¬ 

ever, places Gonarda in the south‘d Init the location in 
Eastern India seems to be the correct one, as it i- 'iipj.oiled 
by the KUikdvrtti, and its situation near Ayodhya would 

tally with this view. 

Southern India is designated by Vatsyayana both as 
Daksifiapcttho- as well as BaksitidiyUf and in some cases, 

he speaks in general of the Daksinatyas 
or the people of the South, while in 

-the s-»uthern DmgioL passages he mentions some of 

the individual provinces making up the southern region. 
With reo-ard to the area comprised in tlie Soutliern Oivi- 
sion, the Commentator explains that the country to the 
south of the river Narmada or Nerbudda was c<iilcd 
Daksimpatha' ; this agrees well with the limit fixed 
by it^ljasekhara in his Kavyamirtmmsa where we are told 
that Daksi^apatl^a lies to the south of the city of Mahis- 
matis that is, Mandhata on the Nerbudda" ; 

Bharata in his y>itya8dsi}‘(f which belongs to about the 
same period as Kamasutra^ also gives a definition of 
Daksiijapatha which virtually agrees with the above ; he 
says that Daksi^fipatha is the area containing the moun¬ 
tains Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya etc, and besides, that the 
Dak^tya or the southern style (pravrtti) is found 


II 
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2 Brakitianda-puraiia, Bh». 16. 
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in vogue in all the countries between the Vindhyas and 
the Soutliern Sea'. 

Daksinapatha is mentioned liy Vatsyayana in con¬ 
nection witli the custom of marriage witli tlie dau^^hler 

of the maternal uncle in that region- 

PecnliariiieH of the i*i rv-i*-si 

Dab^inat.vRB <tMu the Daksii^uas are refened to four 
aot«d by V. times. One peculiar custom of the South 

is referred to by him as consisting of something like 
circumcisionVatsyayana refers to the peculiar way 
in which the DaksinA,ty>vs dress their finger-nails as 
distinguished from tl»e Gaudas, while the MahA-rgstrakas, 
he assures jus, follow a middle course*. The Daksii^ty^, 
says Vatsyayana, are also characterised by a fondness 
for delivering artistic strokes at ladies in their amorous 
sports as an expression of strong piission*. This 
was a local custom with them and VatsySyana gives 
several examples from the court life of the South. The 
women of the South, says he, bear on their bodies 
marks of these strokes* whicli sometimes were so 
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violent as to deprive tliem of their lives, It was by 
just such a stroke—the K a r t a r I imparted on the head 
—that Kuutala Satakarni gatavahana killed his 
chief queen, Malayavati,- the Chola kin-; killed the 
courtesan, Citrasena, by a similar stroke on the chest, 
called Kila in the technical language of the Ka»ta^utra\ 
and a stroke, the V i d d h a, aimed at the forehead of 
a dancing girl by Naradeva, who, as the Commentary 
informs us, was Chief of the Paodya king’s forces, made 
her lose an eye.^ Besides, be refers to an evil practice of 

the Daksinatyas*. 

Besides the general mention of the people of the 
Deccan, Vatsyayana delineates some peculiarities in the 


j , character of the women of D r a v id a (Tf'avi 

D r a T 1 d a aua 

Vauay'ftsi ^5 and V a D a V as i {J^dnavnsiki/ahy. 

Yasodhara, whose ignorance of the geography of the 
East, as we have seen, was quite lamentable, shows an 
accurate knowledge of the location of the countries of the 


South. Thus he says, the Dravida Vi^aya was to the 


soutli of the Karnata country" (Kanara of modern 
days ) and the Vauacasa-vi^aya^ he says, was to the east 
of the province of Kohkana*. In connection with 
this mention of Vanavm by Vatsyayana, Mahamnho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri in bis lectures on Magadkan 
lAteratnre bas expressed the opinion that the ancient 
name, Vaijayanti, “became Vanavasi about tbe begin- 
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nini^ of the Christian and thence he derives 

an argument in favour of liis theory ti»at Vatsyayana is 
to he placed in the first century A. C. Hut we find from 
inscriptions that the name VtaijnyanU continued for several 
centurit's of the Christian era, Thus we find Viuhukada- 
Cutukulananda Satakanni calls himself V a i j a y a u t i—- 
pur a-r ii j ii in an inscription on a pillar in front of the 
Kallesvara temple at Malavalli in the Shikarpvir Taluka 
of Mysore.” As Fleet observes, “TItis kin^ of Vaijayantl, 
that is BanawiTsi in the North Kanara district, Bombay, 
may ho refern'd to any tinn* in or about the first or second 
century A. I). tn a later inscription on the same pillar 
the Kadamba kini;, f^ivikhada-Vamma or Sivaskanda- 
varman calls himself the ‘lord of Vnijayanti’ and Rice has 
“marked its date as about 2r>() A. U.**' 

Vatsyayana also inoitions V i d a r b h ;u or Berar 
twice in his work in connection with tile abuses in the 

kind’s harem'-, and tlu* (\)nimentary 
V , . 1 , i, 1 ,explains that the country to the south of 

KaUlnjara was called Vidarbha“. Another 
people, the V a t s a ^ u 1 m a s are also 
ineiiliomid in the same (-Duneclion as the ^^aidarbhas 
and are to some extent characterised by similar abuses ; 

amoni^ both these peoph s, we are informed by Valsyft.- 
yikna, l)eautiful women were sent to (he king’s barem^. 
'I'liis ai^reemeiit is not to l>e wondered at, in as much 
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as we learn, from Rajasekhara’s Kar,^ja,nUmm»a 
that V a t s a g u 1 m a was a city in the Vida r- 
b h a s and that it was a favourite haunt of the pd of 
love'. The Commentator. Yasodliara, says that m the 
Daksinapatha there were two brcthers called V a t s a and 
Gulma, and tbe country where they lived was designat¬ 
ed Vatsagulma^ Evidently be bad no personal knowledge 
of the place and bis information was gathered from some 
such wLk as Ksemendra’s BrMtMMm.njav. -here we 
are told that Somasarma, a -Daksinatya Brahmin had 

two -sons named Vatsa and Gulma® " 

(sister’s son! was Gunadbya. the author of the, ’ 

the "reat storehouse of stories in Paisaci Prakir. 
The "'same story is told also in the Knthrm(>-itsaya,-a , 
and the two brothers Vatsa and Gulma are also 
mentioned there ; but in neither of these stories is there 
any record of the foundation of the city, which, as we 
learn from Rajasekhara, was situated in Berar. By the 
time that Yas'odhara wrote his Commentary, the name 
Vatsagulma must have gone out ol use. 

The people of the Andhra country, which the 
Commentator tells us, was in the Daksinapatha, to the 

" east of the Kariiata-Ti saya^ is referred 
to several times. The Andhra ladies are 
referred to in two passages* and Vatsyayana speaks 
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of a custom by which a newly married damsel among 
tiie Andhras was sent to the king’s haiem on the 
tenth day with some presents*. 

The \raharastraka.s whose country is located 
by Yasodliara betw'een the Narmada and the Kanj.ata 


r> a n rl a k a 


M ha a t district®, are mentioned in two passages, one 

of w'hich refers to the method of dressing 
the finger-nails of the men^ and the other gives some 
characteristics of the ladies* who are said to have been 
fond of all the sixty-four Pancala arts. 

Another indirect menlion of a sontliern C()unt4*y is 
tliat implied in the name of D a n d a k y a, the B h o j a 

king who met with exterinination along 
with his whole family and kingdom for 
lavishing a Brahmin girl*. This is om* of those passages 
which have apparently lieen quoted by Vatsyayana from 
the Artha^stra of Kautilva.*^ Tl»e story is related in 
the Uttarakanda of Rdmaifono'' how the flourishing 
dominions of Dandakya w’ere cliangod into the furest of 
T)an<laka. The Bhoja kings ruled in the south not only at 
the time of Kautilya hvU also much earlier : tliey go back 
without any doubt to the age of the Brahminins, and most 
probably, even so far back as the Rgvodie period. Thus we 
are told by a passage in the Aitureifu Brdhtnana ti»at in 
the south, the kings of the Satvats were called Bhojas and 
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a passage in the Bcfceda'^ mentions PakasthSman, the 
Bhoja ; besides, other passages in the Bgveda and the 
comments in the Brhaddevata on tliera, show clearly 
that Bhoja as the designation of a line of kings was 

well known in the Bgvedic era^ 

A western division with general characteristics is 
not mentioned by Vatsyayana and it appears tliat there 

was no uniformity of character and liabits 
nY/uVo'ir* ' Western India os in the Pracya country 

and tht; Baltsiiialya. AVe have already 
referred to the land of the five rivers with the Indus as 
the sixth, i.e., the Punjab in the north-west in tfomiection 
with tlie Udicya division .-md only the countries in 
tlie South-AVest now remain to he dealt with. A'^atsyfij^ana 

mentions the ladies of Ma'ava and 
Maiava un.i ^ y a n t Ih the former being pronerlv the 

ATanti ’ 

Eastern or P u r v a-M a 1 a v a with its 
capital at Vidi^, and the latter, Western or A p a r a- 
Mal ava with its capital at Ujjayini as the Commentary 
correctly points out*. Avauti and Alalava are also sepa¬ 
rately mentioned in Bhamta’s Nnti/asasfro where we are 
told that tlie people of Avanti, Sorilstra, Maiava etc. 
have the same style as Avanti-. Another name for 
eastern Maiava was A k a r a as we find from Erhat- 
S(fmhitd which meniions Akara among the countries 
in the South AA'est'' as also from several inscriptions 
of the Satavalianas where we tinil Akara and Avanti 
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inentiotied side by side'. Tiiese inscriptions and also coins 
go to show that the two Malavas were by the first 
Lntury A.D. included in the empire of the Sata- 
vabanas®, but with tlie disruption of that empire, 
they must have again become independent, as tiieir 

separate tieaiment by Vatsyayana siiows. 

Tlie A b h I r a s arc mentioned prominently. The 
Ahhlra ladies are said to be the same in their likes and 

dislikes with the ladies of Malava\ and 
Ti,cA».hiraH intriguos of the ladics in the 

harems of Ahbba kings nre also referred to. In this 
connection we are told that tl»e .Vbhlra harem was defend¬ 
ed bv guards wtio bore the designation of K^atrhjas', 
showing tliat the Abhlras tliomselves had not yet acquired 
tiic status of Ksatriyas and it seems that these latter 
were employed ns guardians of the royal seraglio, in 
consideration of the lesser chance of their communication 
with the ladies than of warders taken from their own clan. 
An Abhira KotUraja or king of KoXXh, which, the 
Comineutator informs us, wns a place in Gurjarftta(modern 
Guirat) is incntiomvl as an illustration of the dangers 
to kings in enhu-ing the houses of olbors on love intrigues. 
The Commentary gives the detail that this Abhlra king 
had entered the house of Sresthl Vasumilva to meet his 
wife, and there he was assassinated by a washerman 
employed by tlie king’s brother who had a claim to 
the throne''. 


1 Kp. r^d. Vlll. p. 44 ana p. 60. 
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S cl u r a s t r a k a s, or the people of Sur^tra, that 
is, the peninsula of Katliiawar, are mentioned in connec¬ 
tion witii the pralice of the city as well as tlic 
Kathiawar*'' counti'y women among them, of living in 

the royal harem either individually or in 
a body for sporting with the king*. Lata or Northern 

Kathiawar is referred to twice,—some 

erit kath°iaiLT''' characteristics of the ladies of Lata being 

given in one passage* and those of the 

men in another^. 

The people of Aparanta fare referred to several 
times; in one passage the Aparanta ladies are said to 

resemble those of Lata*, and another leiers 
fhcwV«te?n to an immoral custom prevalent among the 
( uast.iiae Aparanta people that they sent their own 

handsome wives to kings and high officers in order to 
win their favour^ A third passage states that in 
Aparanta, the king’s harem was not so strictly guarded as 
in other parts of India®. As regards the location of 
the province, the Commentary says that the Aparanta 
country was situated near the Western Sea . It is row 
generally considered to be “Northern Konkan with a 
Lpital at Sarparaka (now Sopara)”* but very often 
the mme appears to have been applied to designate a 
mud I wider from to Sindh. IC&liddSQy for 

1 Tniiekni sinrftpit iJWz- 
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example, appears to have used the word in its literal sense 

of ‘ the land on the western boundary line*' 
Api'ranta*^ or the “westem marches*’ including the 

entire-coast line from Malabar to Sindh. 
MHtat«irtos.nm. jjg Hagbu ci'oss tl»e Sahya range or 

the Western Ghats between the two peaks Malaya and 
Dardiira' which are no doubt Dodabetta in the Nilgiri 
District and the Anainmlai hills of which the highest 
is the Anaimudi peak ; here is in fact the well-known 
Palghat gap which forma the only wide opening through 
the Western Ghats in these regions and through which . 
the Railway line crosses the Ghats. Next, we are told 
that Kaghn’s immense army, bent upon conquering the 
Aparanta country, filled U|>, as it were, the narrow atrip 
of land between the Giiats and tlie Sea, and the very 
next versH takes us to Kerala characterised by its noble 
palms- and extending, in its widest signification, as 
far north as Kangarote river near Goa in North 
Kanara^. Immediately after this, the poet speaks of 
the date palms* which fiourisli most in the north, 
especially in the dry, arid regions of Sindh and in the 
verse following, he again speaks of the sea paying tribute 
to Haghu titrough the kings of AparftntaS Apparently 
therefore tlie whole western coast from Kei'ala up to 
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Sindh was included in Kalidasa’s AparSnta. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar was the first to identify Aparanta with the 
western toast : he says, “Aparanta must he the western 
coast below the Sahyadri ; for, Kalidasa represents 
Raghu, in the fourth canto of the Raghuvam^ to have 
crossed the Sahya to conquer that country, and to have 
hy means of his immense army made the sea appear 
‘as if it touched the Sahya mountain.”' Dr. Bhagavanlal 
Indraji following him, says, “It corresponds with modern 
Konkapa, the district extending from Gokanja. in the 
Karwar collectorate to the Daman Ganga, the frontier 
river of Gujrat, or perhaps even further north to the 
Tap}.”’ He quotes in support of his statement a 
passage from the Commentary to the Kamasutra and a 
passage in the Mahabharata, where it is asserted that 
Arjuna visited all the holy places in Aparanta up to 
Prabhasa in Kathiawar. Dr. G. Btihler in a note also 
accorded his agreement with this view.* Pandit Indraji 
also observes* on the authority of the Vi«cako^a quoted 
hy Mallinatha that Sfirparaka or Sopara was the capital 
of Aparanta. Dr. Burgess also agrees with this view.* 

On the evidence offered by the Aparanta coins; 

however. General Cunningham shows Apa- 
°oi“that ranta to extend farther north and also to 

A p a r s n t a include territories considerably inland. TJius 

6XtCDClCn 

to Sindh Cunningham observes, “AparantikaIS placed 

by Varahamihira in the western division of India 
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along \vith Sindhu-Sauvlra and Paucanada, or Sindh 

and the Punjab.”’ He further argues, “The coins 
of the Aparantikas, bearing the inscription Aparataaa 
Aloharajasa^ were found chiefly in Rajputana about 
Nimach and Ajmer, by Colonel Stacy, while my own 
specimens have been ol)tained in nortli Rajputana and 
Mathura. For these reasons I conclude that the country 
known as Apariintika or ‘‘West Land,” w'as actually in 
the west of India, and tlint it did not extend geographi¬ 
cally to the south of the Narbada. Politically Sopara 
and other places to the south of that river may have 
been included.” But this is not tlie view of Kalidasa as 
wo have shown above. Yet, at the same time, it has to 
be admitted that Cunninglniin’s argument has much force. 
Fleet also points out that “One of tlie Asoka edicts classes 
the Yavanas, Kambojas and Gandbilras as Aparanta,” and 
thinks that Aparanta includes “the Konkan, with also 
Northern Gujrat, Kathiawad, Cutcli and Sindh.”" But 
as we have shown above, Kiilidiisii takes it furtluT south 
and includes the whole of the Malabar coast in it. It is* 
difficult to say what region exactly is meant by 
Vn.tsyayana but we ciin form a guess from the context in 
which it occurs. In the group of sufnts where AparSiita 
occurs, Viitsyayana is illustrating a local custom 
(Desapravvlti), and all the people that he mentions belong 
to south-western India : thus they occur in the order— 
Andhras (whose dominions had before the days of 
Vatsyayanu extended to the western coast and Malava), 
the Vatsugubnaa and the Viihtrbhas^ (both of whom 
belong to Berar),the and lastly the Saiirastrakas. 

Apariinta of Vatsyayana appears therefore to be the western 
coast including the Koukau and oxtt nding to the south 
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Saindhavas 


N a g a r a— 
City in present 
Jaipur State 


of Kathiawar, it did not include Saur^tra, nor Sindh in 
as much as the Saindhavas are mentioned separately. 

These latter are only once mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the love affairs of the ladies in the 
king's harem.* The Commentary informs us that the Sain- 
dhava people dwelt in the land to the west of the Indus. 

The question now remains for us to determine the 
position of Nngara referred to in Vatsyayana's NagarU 

kyah and Ndgarakak, The Commentary is 
certainly right in liolding that they are 
proper names referring to a particular place 
and are not used in tlie literal sense of ‘the women or men 
of a city’ in general, and this will be evident from the 
context in which they occur. In neither of the cases is there 
any contrast between the town and the village. Both the 
words are used in connection with other proper names, 
the former in the order— Andhryah^ Mdhd-rdsMkyahy 
Ndgctrikyaht Dydvidyahy J^dnavdsikyah etc., and the 
latter in the order Ahicchatrikdh^ Setketah^ Ndgarakadi^> 
In the second case it is found that the names are those of 
well-known towns, Ahicchatra, the capital of the North 
Pancala and Saketa or Ayodhya, and the conclusion 
becomes irresistible that Nagara is also the name of a 
particular town, and as we have seen that Vatsyayana is 
more familiar with Western India than with the other 
parts of the country, we are led to expect Nagara in tins 
region. We find here‘the great ancient city of Nagara’^ 
the ruiiis of which now lie scattered over an area of 
nearly four square miles in extent in the territory of the 
Maliaraja of Jeypore, 25 miles to the south-South east of 
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Tonk and 46 mUes to t^.e north-northeast of Bundi’’' 
J£r. Carlleyle who made an archseological survey of the 
place, picked up here several thousands of very ancient 
types of coins, many of the punch-marked variety and 
many bearing tlie legend Jaya McUavdna m BrShml 
characters.* The city is not very far from Malwa and 
we think the democratic coin legena speaking of the 
“Triumph of the Mslava people” refers to the celebrated 
Malava-gana who are known to have instituted the era 
now called the Samvat’ There is another ancient city 
Ndgat'l or Twinhabatl Nagari (about eleven miles north 
of Chitorc) which has been identified with the Miulhya- 
mika of Pat injali*: this city might also claim identity 
with Vatsyayana’s Nagara, but I think the former is 
the more probable one. as the latter was evidently called 
Majhamikt, or Madhyamikd^ about the beginning of 
ttie Christian era, and probably also a few centuries 
later. Panini appears to have known Nagara as the 

natne of a particular city as it appears in 
the Oana or group katf?yfkli referred to 
in one of his Sntr/»s». The KH6ikd 
enumerates fifteen names as belonging to 
T’hat the word Nagara in this list is 
the K^ika and is a 


PAnini know 
aCity called 
N a g a r a 


commentary 
this class, 
older than 
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name, appears from what the K&sika says in 
connection with another Sutra of Pacini (IV. 2, 
128); it states that Nagara is read in tlie Kattryadi 
group as the designation of a particular city as it occurs 
in company with other such names there.' 3?rom a 
city called Nagara also the Nagavi alphabet migltt have 
derived its name. The existence of a city called Nagara 
therefore cannot be questioned. There is, however, no 
justification for holding that the Nagara we have referred 
to WHS the city where Vatsyayana composed his work, it 
being only one of the many places that he has mentioned 
in illustrating his the utmost that we^oan say is 

that from the uncompromising and straightforward 
manner in which he has exposed the evils practised by 
the king’s officials and queens, he must have belonged to 
a Gana^rajya or a democratic government like the city of 
the Malavas described above. This is also apparent from 
the importance he attaches to the assembly of citizens 
(nagaHkasamavuya) alluded to before. 

It is hopeless to attempt to decide definitely which 

part of India Vatsyayana belonged to. Some 
vsteysyana scliolavs (including MahamahopSdhyaya 

did not belonc to ' ^ . it x - 

Magadha or HarapvRsad Sastrl) hold that Vatsyayana 

psui.putm Kamasutra at the city of Patali- 

patrn.but there is liardly any justification for this belief in 
the book itself. It depends mainly upon the Commentator’s 
identification of Vatsyayana’s Nagara with PStaliputra 
which, as we have seen, is absolutely without any founds 

I g H i gwfe s'gFFit afwg. 

I KSiiXSoa Panini, IV. 4, 178. The last pal. of the quotation would 
have mgareyalu as the correct foim of derivative to dosiisnate a cittten. of this 
particular JVajaro, but VStaySyaua ha. apparently not followed PSnini here, perhaj* 
in deference to popular practice. The ZaSika in aeeoidauce with the .ufra of Ptoiui, 
here lay. down that the form NSgarahi i. derived from TVayora to signify abnre or 
expert knowledge (5?Wd-5JRVpiI:). otherwiBC, it will be .Voyoro, and the example 
given to illnstate thi. point i. SJnm Deceit .hpw that Nagara BrShmrn^ 

were to K&Sika 1 
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tioD. It is remarkabje that VatsySyana has got nothing 
to say of the people of Magadha. In his days, Magadha 
was still a great country and not extinct like Pancala, 
and its capital was still the greatest city in India. There 
is, therefore, no reason why Vatsyayana should not 
mention the characteristics of the people of Magadha, 
as he has done with regard to those of other parts of 
India. It is argued by some ( who favour the theory 
of Vatsyayana being a man of Pataliputra himself), that 
he did not like to calumniate his own people by expatiat¬ 
ing on their sexual abuses. But this argument cannot 
hold, inashfiuch as our authoi has not everywhere 
enumerated mere defects or abuses, but has not unoften 
delineated simple and faultless customs and habits 
without the least suggestion of any evil in them. It 
was open to him to bring out the good points in their 
character, as he htvs done in the case of the men and 
women of Gauda. We cannt think of any otlier reason 
than personal ignorance of the country of Magadha 
and its people for this omission on the part of ViitsyAyana. 
MM Haraprasad f5astri has pointed out that in the 
introduction to the IIrt7'aac(irit(t^ Bana who belonged 
to the Vatsijayana-fjotra says that liis ancestors dwelt 


at some place in Magadha and hence he hus argued 
that all the Vatsyayanas in literature must have belonged 
to the same country'. This is a large generalisation 
which it is hard to accede to. There are Brahmins of 
the Sdturilya-yolra now ii. Hengal ; it would hardly be 

a sane conclusion to derive from this fact that all tbe 

Saridilyas that lived at any time in India were Beno-alees 

th,U the author of the Sdncfilya-sutras, for example’ 

hailed from Bengal. Our Vatsyayana was .separated 

fro.u Bauabhatta by about four centuries, and aceordimr 

o 


ure, p. 7:{ ft. 


I MagadAan Literal 
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to the findings of the Mahamahopadhyaya himself, by 
not less than six. Is it not rather rash to imagine that 
they belonged to the same family located in the same 

£ipot for these many hundreds of years ? 

Now, we observe that though Vatsyayana possesses 

more or less knowledge of all ■ parts of India, yet he 

appears to Itave been acquainted more 
V. knows s. w. thoroughly with South-Western India than 

thoroughly than -with the otlier portions. Of the country 
anyotheipan Rajputaiia to the south up to tlie 

Konkan coast, he speaks of almost all the various 
provinces and peoples. For example, he speaks of 
Avanti and Malava (i.e. Eastern and Western 
Malava), Aparanta, Lata, Saurastra, 
Vidarbha, Maharastra, etc., he mentions 
twice the V a t s a g u 1 m a k a s of Borar and the 
A n d h r a 8 and the A b h 1 r a s are mentioned again 
and again, and be treats them with a wealth of detail 
which is not observed in his delineation of the peoples 
in other part.s of India. Of the countries to the 
West he speaks of the people of Sindh and the Punjab 
and of some customs of the B a h 1 i k a country or 
Bactria. The people in the South he knows only as 
the D 5 k s i n a t y a s and their country as D a ks i b ^ 
p a t h a and he once mentions the D r a v i d a s and 
Ly incidentally a Colaraja. The people in the East 
he speaks of as the P r a c y a s, “the Eastern people, 
though he seems to know the G a u d a s and makes 

a collective mention of Vangangakalinga in 

He does not, as we have seen, even once speak of Magadha 

nor does he notice any characteristics P®°P^® f 

its capital, and of the -'^ire country from Magadha to 

Rajputana he has very little to say ^ ^ 

spiksofthe Madhyadesa and once each of the 
Sauraseuas, Saketa 


and Ahicchatra, 
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This meagre mention of the countries of the central and 

vrttsysyaDa P^*'tions of Northern India and the 

description of the customs of 
IVrn^a'^' " Western India makes it abundantly clear 

that Vatsyayana had personal knowledge of 
the western portion alone.aand that his information about 


the eastern regions w/»s derived probably from the works 
of his predecessors like the treatise on the VaUiko, section 


of tiie science of Erotics by Dattaka of Pataliputra. That 
Vatsyayana belonged to Western India may also be 
guessed from the^ fact that he makes a large number of 
quotations from Apastamba’s QrhyasUtra^ as wo have 
shown before, and it is known that the Vedic school of 
the Apastambins flourished iu Western India, specially 
in the land of the Andliras.’ 


1 See pp. 12 -H. 

2 Buchicr. AjJoitaMha Dhartnatutra, 


iQtroduclion, p. xwiil. 



CHAPTER III 


SOCIAE LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA : 

AS DEPICTED IN VATSYAYANA’S KAMASUTRA 

I CASTES AND OCCUPATIONS 


Vatsyayana in the Ka/nia$uira^ presents a beautifully 
■vivid and realistic picture of various aspects of social 
life in India about seventeen hundred years ago. Though 
mainly concerned with erotics, yet he throws light on 
many an obscure side of Indian society, furnishiitg facts 
and circumstances hardly available from any other 
source. From his work we get a picture of ancient 
Indian society under the operation of the Varna^rama 
Dharnm of the religious law books and while discussing 
the ideals and forms of marriage. VatsySyana gives us an 
insight into the actual life of the young people, their 
loves and jealousies, their courtship and c »quetry. He 
depicts the gay life of the N agar aka, the city-hred man 
of fashion of his days—his house and gardens, his daily 
round of pleasures, his sports and festivities, his many- 
sided culture and refinement. He furnishes a picture of 
the Indian home, of the sweet, pure and devoted Indian 
wife, the mistress of the household and controller of the 
family purse. From Vatsyayana also we can glean an 
account of the arts and crafts that fiourished in this age of 
fine aesthetic tastes and artistic pursuits, and we see how 


the artiste, the g a n i k il, hy virtue of her intellectual 
accomplishments and skill in the fine arts, occupied a 
position of no mean importance in society. At the same 
time, Ave realise that the merry life depicted iii 
Vatsyayana'^ work, representing, ns it does, but one side 
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of tlie entire Indian social structure, supplements the 
picture as obtained from the DharmasastraSy and the 
ideal life, according to Vatsyayana, is one in which the 
three elements of dharma^ artha and kavia are harmoni¬ 
ously blended together. 

As in the Dharnia&astras and the other sacred 
literature of India, we find, in Vatsyayana’s work, Indian 

society founded upon the fourfold classi 

founded uj>on fication of the entire people into v a r n a s 
rccominV‘o''v.‘' castes, and the fourfold division of the 

life of each individual into il s r a m a s or 
stages. Vatsyayana liimsclf declares that the very 
existence of the social structure is etYected by the 
observance of the rules renderecl obligatory for the main¬ 
tenance of the institutio))s of t'ot^na and dsrama and 
though the subject Viltsyayana has to deal with^ does not 
offer many occasions for expatiating upoi^ these inatteis, 
yet it is amply clear from casual references in the work 
that it was a society controlled by the vanui^mma system 
that Vatsyilyana was depicting. Thus when referring 
to lh(* various wavs in >vhioh Vatsvavana’s beau ideal. 
the Nas^araka, was to accinire the wealtli necessary for 
leading his life in ease and comfort, Vatsyftyana 

eminiorates huir methods oi earning money, 
v*'u r n n h divi- viz., acce]itance of gifts (p r a t i g r a h a>, 

conquest ( j .. y o ), trade ( k r a y a ) and 
wnges ( n i r v e sa • Of these, as the 
Commentary points out, pratiffroha or ncee]danco of gifts 
is tile standard means of subsistence for a Brahmin^; 
of the six kinds ol work which nccordini; to Maiiu a 


1 I huu o.tufra j». liv 

1 V- -r,*. 
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Brahmin may partake in, three enable bun to earn a 
living as Mann points out himself, viz., sacnfiemg 

others’ teaching (adhyapana) and ^ “I; 

of gifts from pure men ( prafigraha )- and of three 

a^ain, if looked at closely, the last viz., pmUgiaha. is 
evidently the actual means of earning money in ll.e case 
of sacriflcing and leaching also, as the remuneration olfere 
in most caaes was voluntary. Vatsyayana 
trying to condense these matters into as j_ 

possible in bis pithy paradigms, has spoken P 

graha only as the means of acquiung < 

the case of Brahmins, that being essentially the , 

method for the purpose. or,, nn declares 

In the case of the K s a t riy a,s i ini 1 a r 1 
that the bearing of. arms - ^be means of _subsislenj^. 

so that Vatsyayana’s conquest ( ] ay) ' 
equivalent to it. In the same way. ^ 

means of subsistence prescribed for the V a y , 

, • „ p.attle and agiiculture% trade is the 

trade, rearing of cattle n 

essential to bring money. Lastly, 

agriculture have ordaining for him 

ritL" o.- c,,.«.».«• wmc. 

tVie earning oi a iiv^Lin 


unnn a ' 

Dha,:r.aia.f a. X. 75.76. 

^ 71,. 

Jimt « 
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is the same as the nirvesa or working for wages 
of Vatsyayana. This fourfold division of the means of 
earning money according to birth, shows that in 
Vatsyayann’s time, occupation was controlled hy the 
caste in which one was horn. In connection with another 
important matter of life also, viz.^ marriage, Vatsyayana 
speaks of the four castes, of higher and lower castes, and 
also on the advisability of the union between men and 
women of the same caste ( s a v a r n a ) as we slmll show 
in the next chapter. 

The IB ra h in a n as he mentions several times and a? 
receiving sp(*cial respect. Blessings vouchsafed by good 

Brahmnnas are to he coveted bv everyone, 

D r 4 h mu n ft ,r_'^ - * c i i-c 

says Vatsyayana, as a source of long life 
and renown*. The gift of a thousand- cows to Biahmu^as 
is considered lo be one of tlie highest aims in life of a 
lady, even in the case of a courtesan when she is rich, 
altliough in her case the gift had to bo made tlirougli a 
third person, as a direct gift by a fallen woman would 
not be accejitable to tliem . Even into the royal harem 
where the ladies were guarded against intrusion by any 
male person, the Brahnuma had right of entry and could 
converse witli them separated hy a screen^. With regard to 
medical preparations for recovering lieilth or restoring 
vigour, Vatsyayana advise.s the use (ff those only that are 
approved of by friends and Brilhmanas', th© underlying 


KTiwumura, p. 8S0. 
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idea in such recommendations being tiiat the Brahmana 
was believed to be unselfish and honest. 

The Brahmanas as perfoiming various religious 
functions and ns forming various orders of monks or 
ascetics, are mentioned by "Vatsyayana : for example, tlie 
Srotriya and the fire maintained constantly in his house 
for offering daily sacrifices, are referred to several times 
in the chapter on marriage', and besides, in other places. 
Moreover, we find a mention of the S)’ahni(icU)Hyi, tiie 
or the man initiated to perform a sacrifice, the 
Vratin or the man who has taken a special vow, and the 
Lingin or person who like tlie So-nuyasi/n. of livter times, 
has adopted certain special dress and marks* The 
Commentary explains the lAiigln as the Parivrajaka 
the wandering ascetic who has renounced the w^orld®. 

Vatsyayana’s work amply demonstrates the fact 
that sacrifi.cial performances still formed an important 

. element in the Brahmanical faith, in as 

KrabnxaDicai 

Sacrifices much OS the setting up of large and 

costly fire- places orAgni-caityas Is considered a 
popular form of public service along with- the erection 
of temples, excavation of tanks, laying of parks and 
building of bridges etc.‘ The sacrificial performances 
on a large scale ( y a j n a ) afforded one of the common 
occasions on which it was permissible for ladies to go out 
of their inner apartments (antahpuray to take part in 
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the public or private festivities. Again, tlie utility of 
religious or scientific treatises (Sdttfra) for the perform¬ 
ance of concrete practical works like sacrifices 
{?/ajnasJ\ is referred to by Vatsyayana, and moreover, he 
adds tliat priests officiating at sacrifices (t/djnikdhj, even 
though ignorant of grammar, were able to apply at the 
sacrificial rites (Kratits) the principle of u h a or drawing 
of inference which depends upon a knowledge of gram- 
mar = . The-e sacrificial festivities which the maidens 
went ovit of tneir homes to join, also afforded oppor¬ 
tunities. according to Vatsyayana, to a youngman 
for choosing his partner for life and winning the love 
of the girl of his selection\ At the sacrificial festivities 
again, tlie amorous lover sought tor an opportunity of 
arranging a rendezvous with liis mistress with the help 
of a female go-between*. Thus we observe that Orhya 
or household sacrifices like those performed at the house¬ 
hold fire of tin? Srotriyas. as well as the more elaborate 
^rautu rites on a large sce.le, formed common occurrences 
i!i the society that Vatsyayana depicts. 

Of the second caste in the social order, we find the 
Iw'ija playing a prominent part in society in ViU^yayana s 

days, but it is evident that iho Raja or king, 
' ^ " though gem-rally a Ksatriya. was not unoften 

derivetl from otlier classes like the Ahhiras^ and sometimes 


2 \ ibui., p. 26. 
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perhaps he was a Brahmin. The word Ksatriya is used 
by Vatsyayna only once, and even there, as the special 
designation of a class of guards employed by the Abhlra 
monarchs. This passage tells us that the seraglios of the 
AbMra kings were guarded bj- sentries who bore tlio 
designation of I^safriyasK This shows apparently thut 
the Abhlras themselves were not Ksatriyas, but were 
outside the fourfold classification of Indian society, and 
that they erayloyed these Ksatriyas considering them to 
be more trustworthy in guarding the liarem than their 
own tribesmen 

The Vaisyas and the Sudras are not expressly 
mentioned by Vatsyayana,but we have seen tliat their caste 

Vaisyaand occupations are referred to by liim, and 
S'udra besides, he mentions a number of artisans 

and craftsmen whose occupations are in some way con¬ 
nected with the life of luxury and ease that the Nagaraka 
led. These are the M a 1 a k a r a—‘th.e maker of gar¬ 
lands’, the G a n d h i k a—‘the perfumer’, the Raj a k a 
and the Nilikusumt)haranjak a—‘the dyer 
and the cleaner of clothes, the N a p i t a ‘the barber , 
the g a u ^ d i k a—‘tiie vendor of spirituous liquors’, the 
T a m b u 1 i k a—-‘the seller of betel leaves’, tlie S u v a r- 
nikaorSuvarnakar a—‘the goldsmith , tlie M a- 
^i k ar a—‘the jeweller’,the V a i k a t- i k a ‘the diamond- 
cutter’, the K u s i 1 ^ V a—‘the actor’, the G a y a n a—‘the 
singer’ and so on*. We may compare with tliese last 
the artiste spies of Kaut-ilya having opportunities of 
espying the private character of citizens, viz. the actor 
the dancer {^Narttak<t)i the singer ('GdyanaJ , the 
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musician (Vadaka^^ the man who lives on his tongue 
( Vagjtvana) and the bard {KtiMlavay. Many of the 
craftsmen no doui)t formed separate castes ttiat varied 
according to their occupations but were commonly includ* 
ed under the general name of Sudva. YV’e have a men¬ 
tion of some females ttiat were skilled in the arts the 
S i 1 p a k a r i k a—‘ a woman practising the arts', 
the N a t 1 or N a t a k I y a—‘the actress', and the 
Kalavidagdh a—‘the fenrde artiste'-. Here also 
we are reminded of Kautilya’s SUpavatyah slriyah ^—‘the 
women pioiicient in the arts’, who had access to the inner 
apartments of the people"*. He speaks of the Silpaka- 
rikd also*. 

Of the higher professions, we have a reference to the 
astrologer (Daivajna)'^ and the physician ( V a i- 
-d y a There is no indication in Vatsyayana's work 
to show whether they formed separate castes. The 
Vaidya ])robably occupied a respectable position, in as 
much as in two passages in the Kamasufra^ he is mentioned 
with the Mahamatra as an influential person and in 
another passage, the Vaidya is considered to be a person 
whose favour is worth acquiring by a courtesan^ The 
literature used l)y the Vaidya, that is the science of 
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mdeicine is culled V a i d y a k a by Vatsyayana and tlie 
Ayxi'roeda^ or the ‘science of life* is also mentioned alon^ 
with the Veda and tlie Vidydtantras^ i.e. works on 
various branches of science*. 

Vatsyayana mentions a number of government 
officials, but there is nothing toindicnte their caste. Their 
position in society, how*ever, appears to suggest tlmt 
they must have belonged to the higlter castes, but 
they need not necessarily have belonged to tbo Brahmin 
or the Ksatriya castes. We find that the R a s t r i y a 
or governor appointed by the emperor Candragnpta 
Maurya, in Western India, was the Vaisya Pusyagupla 
and the man holding the same position in Asoka's time 
was the Yavana Tusa^pa, w'hile Rudradaman’s governor 
was the Pahlava SuvisSUha^, of foreign extraction no 
doubt, but thoroughly Indianised. 

In the first place, the MahSmatrais men¬ 
tioned many times in the book, side by side with the 
king, as of a very high position in society. VfttsySyana, 
when writing his w^ork, had in mind as his prospective 
readers the daughters of kings and Mahamatras who were 
likely to profit by his book, because in. the first place, as 
he observes, among females it was specially they who 
received a liberal education—had their intellect sharpened 
by a study of the literature on a subject {^dstraY. On 
festive occasions near the bouse of the Maham^tra, a 
lover Avonld try to meet and won over the lady he 
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loved'. .V pevsou who wa- it. the -ood hooks of the Maha- 
matra wa.s considered a desirable lover by the hetara? . 
The favour of the Mahrunatras was soucjiit to he won by 
.„en in some parts of India in ways that were far from 
honorable, and certainly not sanctioned by codes of 
niorality\ VSts^ayan.-i udvises the I^Iahamatras never 
to enter another's house on any amorous expedition, 
heeausc other people would imitate the conduct of great 
men like themselves, and he adds that iust as the sun, 
high up in the sky, is watched hy all pt^ople in his journey 
across the heavens, similaily tl.e movements of the Maha- 
matras are k(‘eiily watched by men ; therefore they 

should not do anything tliat was unworthy or dishonour¬ 
able . Vatsyayaua ulso speaks of persons that were 
harassed by the Mal.Smritras* and* he speaks in similar 
terms of the R j 1 j a v a 1 1 a b h a or the favourite of 
the king"* who was marked genernlly by violent and 
sinister condnet. The Maha-nfitra of Va(s>ayana uppears 
to be, as in the Arthasastra of Kautilya', a designation 
for high government oHicials in general, including 
provincial governors, as iu Asoka's edicts. Besides 
Clie Mahaniatra, VaUvavana also mentions the 
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M a n t r i n on whose shoulders rested the heavy 
burden of state,’ as a person wlio should never have 
anything to do with filthy practices.'^ This M a n t r i n, 
the pillar of the state, seems to be the Prime-minister an 
superior to the Mahfuuatras, or be may he a member o 
the Maiitri-pafisad of Kautilya.’ Of I'he superior 
officers Vatsvayana also speaks of the D b a r m a s as 

or D h a r m a d h i k a r a n a s t h a s, the dispensers 

of law and iustice* and four of the A. d h y a ?as 
01 superintendents in charge of the departments of state, 
beside the U t t a r a d h y a k s a or a superior officer 
in general/ These udhyaksas or departmental super¬ 
intendents mentioned by Vatsyayana, are only such as 
come in contact with women in the ordinary course of 

their duties and have thus opportunities, as Vatsyaya 

avers, of winning their love without much risk to them¬ 
selves. Such an officer is tlie G a v a d h y a k s a o 

had access to cowherdesses.® The Sutra i J ‘ ■ 

the Superintendent of spinning and weaving, had dealings 
with widows, helpless women and female men ican 

who spun yarn for the Government am 

him for,his approval and also for their wages ; Ka i^lya 

gives a fuller list of such women-“Wffiows c.wle 

women, mendicant or ascetic toe.s 

rottiT^elled to work in d0fauit oi p^y o 
prlkarmP,, mothers of prostitutes, old women-servants 
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of the kins', and prostitutes {deradant) who have ceased 
to attend temples on service, shall be employed to cut 
wool, fibre, cotton, panicle (fTda)^ hemp and flax, * The 
P a n y i\ d h y a k s a - the Superintendent of merchan¬ 
dise—the same as the ’PanifTidhyoksa of Kautilya, has 
dealini'S with women in the course of purchase and 
sale of various articles*. But he says tliat honest 
women also oflen earn a livini' for themselves by 
spinnini? : ^‘Those women who do not stir out of their 
houses (amahasUty(d))^ those whose husbands are gone 
abroad, and those who are cripple or girls, may when 
obliged to work for subsistence, bo ]>rovided with M'ork 
(spinning out threads) in due courtesy through the 
medium of m lid-sorvants (of tlu> weaving establishment).** 
He tlierefore prescribes strict rules so that they may 
work with honour : “Those women whe can present 
themselves at the weaving house shall at dawn be enabled 

V ' 

to exchange their spinning for wages i^hhandoretanavini-. 
mayam). Only so much Hglfl as is enough to examine 
the threads shall be kept.” Besides, he provides punish¬ 
ment if the Superintendent is tempted to look at the faces 
of sucli women or presumes to talk with them on any 
other topic except that of the business immediately in 
hand. 3 

A. similar person is the N a g a r a, the offleev 
in charge of a city, that is, the Superintendent of the city 
police Avho in his rounds in the town at night meets 
wandering women going to meet their hu'ers and has 
power over them, in as much as h(‘ comes to be in 
possession of tlic secrets of theur movements.‘ In the 

1 Shamft Sastri'rt Translatioa of the uloC. p. 140. 

2 I A-s. p. -jst. 

3 A^., Shatna S.ia5i->> raj-i^lulion, p. 1-41. 

4 \ a-s. css. 
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villages also the g;overnment officer, A y u k t a k a, 
in charge of a village, wlien he is a young man and the 
son of a leading husbandman himself, has easy access to 
the village-women who can be won over simply for tlie 
asking and who are called Ca?’safiis.i With them he 
gets into contact on various accounts such as in works 
which they have to render without wages in storing 

and taking out tilings from the store-house, in cleaning 
the house, in work on the fields, in receiving cotton and 
wool and the fibrous skin of flax and hemp, in accepting 
yarn spun by them, and in sale, purchase and excliange of 
various articles. - 

The Asvadhyaksa or the Master of the 
horse is also referred to in anotiier connection.® Two 
female officers, the Kancukiy^, the female 
overseer of the women’s apartments and the M a h at- 
t a r i k a are mentioned by VAlsyhyana as employed in 
the harems of kings/ They are employed by the queens 
in sending messages accompanied by various presents to 
the king/ In the dramas we generally find male officers 
of advanced years employed as tlie Kahcukin or Chamber- 
lain. but Irere a woman is found to be so appointed. 

We may add here a few words with regard to the 
institution of AS^^ama whicli, as we have already seen, 

fet: \ KS., p. 28S. 

it? ^ HTFfbl: I KS. p. 282- 

3 I fCS. p. 287. 

4 ^ I P- 2^8- 

5 TTHT ' xs. p-2+3, 
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Vafsyayjijifl speaks f)f as forming beside Var^, the other 

great foundatio{» of Indian society *. lie makes 
it clearer in Ids introductory chapter on the 
realisation of the threefold goal of human life {Tricarga). 
Thus he says, “Man, whose t(‘rm of life, is a hundred 
years, should divide I he wliole of this period and practise 
the frirarga^ tliat is Dh((rnia, Arfha and Kama, in such 
a manner that they may harmonize together and not 
clash in way.” lie explicitly lays down also 

directions for makintc this division. Thus he advises 
that in the first part of life {Bafga) which appears to 
include both boyhood and adolescence, one should di'vote 
oneself to sucli olijects as the ac{juisition of learning, 
and in youth— Yanrana —to enjoyment In old 

age one sliould practise Dharma and further, seek the 
realisation of the ultimate goal of man’s life viz. Mok^ 
or the final emancipation from the bonds of life and 
death ; but, he goes on, as life is uncertain, these objects 
should be pursued just as they come to hand. However, 
ho enjoins strictly that until a man finishes his education, 
he should practise 1) r a h m a c a v y a, or lead a life 
of perfect chastity/ tliat is,as both Manu and Yfijuavalkya 
affirm so long as he is a student, be must not swerve 
from the vow of chastity ( aviphda-hrahmacarya ).* 
This is t!u‘ B r a h in a e a r y a s r a m a or the first 
stage of life of the Dharma^asiras. The Brahmacarin is 
also referred to in the Vaisika section of the KamasTttra,-' 
Of tlip second stage* of life, Vatsj^ayana says that 


1 St-e i>. 9S. 

KS. p. 11. 

3 i ^ i jihf n \ 
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after getting one’s education one should enter into the 
life of the householder (G a r h a s t h y a)» that is, one 
should marry and settle down as a Nagaraha*. As the 
Kdma^utra occupies itself entirely with this period when 
one enjoys life, A^atsyayana has very little occasion to 
speak of the third and fourth asramas of the Vanaprastha 
and the Yati respectively But he speaks of the Lingim — 
that is, ascetics who wore the special marks and garments 

of their respective sects. * Female asectics 
find more prominent mention as 

Ksapanikti, Tapasi^ Shiksukl^ 
Munda etc.® Of these, as we shall sho\\, hereafter, 
the S r a m a n a appears to he tlie Buddliist nun 

and the Ksapanika, the Jain S a d h v i, W'hile 

the T a p a s i seems to belong to the Brahmani- 
cal faith. The name Fravrajifd appears to be applied to 
female ascetics in general. The Fi'avvajita sometimes 
earned a living, as we have seen, by spinning.* In the 
case of the Bhiksuka^ and the Bhiksuki it is difficult to 
decide whether these are Sanscritized forms of the 

Buddhist Bhikm and Bhiksuni^ or mean religious mendi¬ 
cants in general. In the inscriptions of the Satavahanas 
who were not very much anterior to Vatsyayana, as well 
as of the contemporary epigraphic records of the 

Ksaharatas, we find permanent endowments being made 
sometimes in favour of Jluddliist Bhiksus and sometimes 
again, in favour of Bhiksns of all denominations. Foi 
example, Vasisthiputra Sri-Pulumavi records a grant to 


. 
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fully hereafter. 
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Buddhist B h i k s u s of the Bhadayani^a sect, wliile 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of the Ksahaiata ruler, Naha- 
pana, records in a rock-cave at Kasik that he had made a 
gift of some land for the Bhiksus corninsr from all 
quarters, that is, as Senart translates, “Prom it food will 

be procured for all monks, without distinction, dwelling 
in my cave. 

All these ascetics, male and female, belong to the 
fourtli stage of life, inasmuch as they had avowedly 
renounced the world, tliough some, as we see from what 
Vatsyayana says of them, might have heon persons of 
questionable morals. But we must remember that 
Vatsyayana has occasion to speak of them only as persons 
who were likely to bo of iielp ( s a li a y a ) to Nagarnkas 
and tlieir mistresses and besides, to courtesans, in carrvinir 

7 V W 

their messages of love, as they had easy access to houses 
of citizens, and even to the fnitakpufa or the inner apart¬ 
ments of the ladies.^ It is, besides, a dilemma for a 
courtesan (o solve whether it would be right conduct 
{dhai^ma) for her, or the reverse, to reciprociite the feelings 
of an avowed ascetic like a Jirahmaciirhi o\' \\ Lihgin^ 
when it becomes apparent that love unrequited would 
biing about bis death one way she would be guilty of 
abetting a breach of the vow of chastity, and the other 
way, she would make herself responsible for the death of 
a holy man, as the Cominenlary explains. 

To the Vrwiaprastha we have absolutely no reference 
at all, as the recluse in the forest was beyond the scope 

N ti II u j» r a b r |i a £' - - - i ^ 

Hi age going out of Of inC even H llclpeF 111 

whe„ V. wr,„.. t„e courso of love. Moicove,-. it seems 
(luittlns Biahhijinicifl institution of the third Airama 
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was going out of vogue. The Wailchanasa Dliarmaprama 
tells us, that it was Brahmanas alone who passed thiough 
all the four stages, the Ksatriyas went through only tliree, 
and the Yaisyas two—the stages of the student and the 
householder^. The Sudra, apparently, was a houseltolder 
throughout. The Great Epic shows the Kuru elders as 
passing to the forest life, but none of them emor-ed out 
of it into the life of the or the Paritvi join wVxcM 

was reserved for tlie Brahmins alone. Due (o the 
influence of Buddhism and Jainism and tlio innate 
religious tendency of the Indian mind, there wen many 
ascetics in the country—the Lingios of A ;1(syayana, 
but very few of them appear to have come thro^igh iht! 
regular course of four stages as prescribed in the 'Dharnut- 
sdstras. It seems that the third ZUrama^ that of the 
Vanaprastha, was going out of vogue in Indian 
society by the time that Vat-sySyana wrote his hook, 
though of ascetics of various denominations there v/as no 

dearth at anv time. 


t i. 1, 10—»3. 
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CHAPTER TV 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
AS DEPICTED IN VATSYAYANA’S KAMASUTRA 


II. MARRIAGE AND COURTSHIP 


Witli regard to marriM^o, VAtsyAvana is in general 
agropinent with Die DhaI'maShiran, both with reference 

to tiie ideals as well as the procedure to be 

V. ncrc'Oh Nvith , • • w • i 

followed IQ the pi-elimiiiary pourparlers 
R leading to a settlement between the parties 

and also the cerenumies witli wliiob the 
hymeneal knot was finally tied. We have already seen 
bow lie quotes Apastamba with regard to the selection 
of a bride*. The influence of Mann upon him must have 
been immense, in as much as we find that according to 
Vatsyayana it was Maim that separated the D h a r m a 
portion from the all-ombracing cyclopiedia of PrajApati.'-’ 
Yajnavalkya, again, according to the generally accepted 
view of scholars, could not have been far removed from 
liis lime,^ and an agreement between tbo two may 
naturally be expected. In addition to the iJharma^tra 
rules, liowever, Valsyilyana often looks at matters from 
the common sense point of view and delineates the actual 
state of things in bis time. 

In the society depicted by VatsyAyana, no marriage 
could take place, as we have nliendy seen, until a young 
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M a r r i a p e after 
E u c a t i 0 n is 
completed 

eiuphasises the 
(s r u Lava n) 


man had completed his education', until he had passed 

through to the end of the Vedic 
lore, as Yajuavalkya asserts*. Again, 
in his chapter on marriage, Vatsyayana 
point that it was an educated man 
wlio was to look for a hride\ “It is 
only tlie educated man who is entitled to the house¬ 
holder’s life,” declares Medbatithi while expounding the 
corresponding passage of Mann and moreover, he affirms 
ill the same connection, “\fere study of the Veda is not 
enough, its meaning also must have been mastered*.” 
Even Siddhartha, the Sakya prince w'as refused' the Iiand 
of Gopa by her father, Dandapani the Sakya, w ho accoi - 
ding to the L a 1 i t a v i s t a r a, thus made reply to the 
proposal for marriage offered by Suddhodana : “His 
Highness the Prince has been nurtured amidst ease and 
comfort, wliile it is our family-custom that a girl is to be 
given away to one proficient in the arts and not to one 
ignorant of them. The Prince is neither skilled in the 
arts nor is he acquainted with the art of warfare with 
tb ,0 sword and the bow. How' tlien could I bestow my 
daugliter upon one ignorant in the arts.”-' The Prince, 
tlie same hook informs us, had to exhibit his learning and 
prowess, his proficiency in the arts and sciences, before 
he could get the hand of the girl of his choice. Wlien 


l See pp. 110-11. ^ _ .s, 
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we hear in mind tliat the LaUtaristara was written about 
tlie same time as the K'lmasutra'^^ the above episode 
in the life of Buddha gives us an insight into the 
mentality of the people of the period witli regard to the 
necessity of a liberal and teciinical education before 

marriage. 

The object of marriage, according to Indian ideals, 
wns the obtainment of a son who would be competent 

to offer gifts and oblations after one is 
gathered to one’s forefathers.* Vatsyayana 
s i rVt^i.Vr'' all hough mainly concerned with the physi¬ 
cal sule of marriage, relating to thi' pleasures 
and amenities of marri-'d life, yet is not unmindful of 
rlie other ideals of worldly gain, social positimi and 
the spiritual welfare of the coupl(*. To him a good 
marriage secures tlie ends of J)har?)ia and Arthay —that 
i.s, both spiritual as well as social and economic welfare 
and besides, progeny, increase of relatives and ftiendsand 
also untarnished,genuine love. AVith this we may compare 
tlie five things that determine marriage according to the 
Manorfi Orhi/asTitray viz. wealth,per.sonai cha'^ms, learning, 
wisdom and friends* The objects of marri age, s iys VStsyS- 
yana,can best be secured by a man by his acqiiisitiou.accor- 
ding to the laws sanctioiu^d by tl»e holy writ (6i8tra\ of a 

virgin not given to any one before, and 

Mjxrrirtre only • c lU * 1 • a 

withaOiriof comiug froiu the same ci\ste as hmiselt.* 
Minsa Oflrtt, further adds that with men of all the 

four Vaimaa in society, when love is fixed upon a 
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virgin who belongs to the same caste and who has been 
won in accordance with the prescriptions of the sacred 
laws, then it provides the means of getting lawful 
progeny, secures a good name in tl\e world and besides, 
obUiins the approval of the public. The contrary practice, 
he goes on, of Kama or love directed towards women of 
the higher castes, or towards those tliat have been married 
to others even thouerh belon‘'ing to the same caste, is 

Love only, and not marriage, may be 
offerred to a woman of a higher caste, when 
she is a socnrinl, that is, of unrestrained 
movements—a woman who has iiad many 
lovers before, - and in sueli a case, 
A^atsy^iyana aissures us, there will he no violation of 
Bharnia or Law. Love with women of a caste lower 
than one’s own, but even then not excommunicated from 
their own castes, with public woiUv-n or with the Punar- 
that is, widows who, unable to lead a life of 
continence and restraint, sought for a lover, was neither 
approved of as decent conduct (5/5^a),nor was it prohibited, 
as the object in these cases was pleasure only.'* In this 
last case, Vatsyayana means to say that while such 
practice was not favoured by the better section of the 
community, it was not absolutely condemned by the 
public as the object of such union was simply pleasure 
and the woman was not expected to partake with him, 
like the lawful wife {patnl), in the ceiemonial rites, nor 
was she expected to give birth to lawful progeny as the 

i«fq ^ i Jbia . p. oi- 
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Commentary explains'. This is an important point to bear 
in mind as it selves to explain the mentality of the 
Indian law-givers. Offerings made by the progeny begot 
on such women would not be acceptable to the gods or 
the manes, tlierefore to take them to wife for having sons 
from tht ni was unthinkable. Alanu, though permitting 
oiiidomo marriage with a woman of a lower caste 
including the Sudra, pr.-ceeds, in tlie very same breath, 
most ernpliatieally to condemn such marriage with a 
J^udra woman and cjuotes a number of ancient authorities 
of whom even liu' most libti-al would not permit a person 
of the twice hoi n castes to have a son on a Sudra woman. 
Thus says ^fanu, ’‘According to A t r i and to 
( G a u t a m a ) the son of Utathya, he who weds a 
Sudra woman, becomes an outcast, according to 
S a u n a k a, on the birth of a son and according to 
B h V g u, he w ho has ( mah* ) offspring from a (Sudra 
female, alone). A Brahmuna who takes a Sudra wife to 
his l)cd, will ( after death) sink into hell ; if he begets 
a child by her, he will lose the rank of a Brahmana. The 

rnanes and the gods will not eat the (offerings) of tliat 

man who performs the rites in honour of the gods, of the 
manes, and of guests chiefly with a (Sudra wife’s) assist¬ 
ance and such (a man) will not go to heaven.”- Y&joa- 
valkya condemns such marriage categorically :“What is 
said about the acquisition of a wife from the Sudra caste, 
does not commend itself to me, for the reason that one’s 
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own self is born in her.’*' At tlie present day, inter¬ 
marriage between castes is not permitted by Hindu India 
under any circumstances, whether witl> superior or 

inferior castes, and we already notice a 
laSyTf stiffness growiiig towards the question 

HTndu^iSu^'^ during the few centuries that intervened 

between Manu and Vatsyayana. While Manu 
permits anuloma marriage, and that oven w'itli a Sudra 
girl, though under protest, Yajaavulkya would exclude 
the Sudra absolutely from its scope Vatsyayana who 
gives a nearer view of the actual condition of society, 
would not countenance anything but marriage inside one’s 
own caste, all connection with a woman of nn inferior 
caste {aoaravarn^ is placed by him in tlie same category 
as love with public w'omen, and he would not consider it 
as serious marriage at all. 

After laying down this first requisite about marriage 
Connected with Dharma^ Vatsyayana'next proceeds to 
speak of the purely secular circumstances about which 
a person thinking about marriage siionld be satisfied. He 
says that to obtain the full benefits of a marriage, one 


^ng List of 
of a .Bride 


should seek for mate a girl satisfying the 
following conditions. She should have 
both her parents alive, she must be 


younger timn himself by three years or more ; she should 


come of a family of decent and approved conduct,posses 3 ed 


of wealth and rich in adherents, a family, the members 


of which are numerous and attached to one another, her 


relatives both on the fathei’s side as well as on the 


mother’s, should be large in number; and for herself, 
she must be a girl possessed of physical charms, of 
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that will make 
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excellent conduct, witlx lucky marks on her body ; she 
should liave neither more nor less than the proper number 
of teeth, nails, ears, liair, (yes and breasts, nor should 
any of these limbs have been lost by ber : she should 
be of a sound and healthy constitution ; the young man 
sltould, of course, be possessed of all these qualities 
liimself and must have completed his studies.' VSt- 
syavaiui, perliaps feeling that a girl possessed of all these 

qualities would be rare indeed, quotes in 
the very next »utra tlio opinion of an earlier 
writer on tlie subject, G ho taka m ukha, 
who simplifies the whole tiling by advising 
that a man should fix bis affections on a girl when he 
would frel himself fortunate and happy in having her 
and at tlie same time would not incur the censure of 
his equals^. 

It is not to be understood, however, that VStsyftyana 
advises a young man to seek for a bride of a social rank 
Itigher than his own ; on the other hand, he specially 
sounds a distinct note of warning against all unequal 
unions, showing his intimate knowledge of the world. 

Here be quotes certain verses :—'‘Social 
games, such as, for example, filling up 
'^botits rimes^' marriages, and intercourse 
generally, should be witli a man’s equals, 
not with tliose either above or below him. A man marries’ 
above him when he marries a girl only to be treated by 
her ami her friends as a servant ever afterwards ; no 


between Equals 
in Booial Statuti 
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man of spirit will do that. He marries below him when 
he and his people lord it over the girl, that is a b=^d 
marriage ; it too is censured by the good. When the love 
between husband and wife adds lustre to both, and a 
source of joy to both families, that is the only marriage 
which is approved. Let a man, if lie will, marry abov^ 
him, and walk humbly among his wife’s relations ever 
afterwards ; but on no account let him do, what all 
good men disapprove of, marry beneath him.”^ 

With regard to the qualities of'a desirable, bride, 
Vatsyayana again specifies certain physical and other 

defects which would render a girl”unfit for 
of Defects and selectlon. Here, as we have shown before, 

DieqnalificatioDs 
of a Bride 

sutra of Apastamba; thus he 
prescribes—“Let him give up a girl who, when the 
wooers come to woo, is found asleep, in tears, or out. 
Let him shun also these sixteen—1, a girl with a 
unlucky name ; 2, one who has been kept in conceal¬ 
ment ; 3, one who is betrothed to another man ; 4, one 
with red hair ; 5, one witli spots ; 6, a masculine 
woman ; 7, one w'ith a big head ; 8, a bandy-legged 
woman ; 9, one with a broad forehead; 10, one cere- 
moniallj'^ impure ; 11, the fruit of an improper marriage ; 
12, one who has menstruated; 13, ono w'ho is or has 
been pregnant ; an old friend ; 15, one wlio has a 
younger sister much handsomer than herself; and 16, 
one that hath a moist liand*’.'* 

Miiny of the terms in which these sliort-comings 
tue worded are technical expressions the meanings of 
which are doubtful, w'e having to depend upon the 
explanalii)ii off(‘red by the commentators. The above 
translation is based upon the commentary to the 

1 ,-(1 pp, 190-1. Tr<ins« Pelersor, ’UiBHAS.t xvni. p- 117* 
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sTitra^ whereas the commentators of Apastamba such 
as Haradatta and Sudarainarya, interpret some of the 
words in a different way. As the terms^ however, are not 
of any great importance, we need not be detained by them. 

Vats)ayana also quotes another rule about the 
name of the girl—“A girl bearing the name of a constelli- 
^ tion, a river, or of a tree is objectionable 

a m e s—never and besides a girl, the last letter but one 

considered n ^r..i *1 ... 

Serious Disability wiiose name IS I Of )\ IS to be avoided m 

wooing.” * A woman who is too white 
or too d*rlt in complexion, should be avoided even as a 
mistress and as a wife, and similar prohibition 

holds in the case of .i woman afflicted with leprosy, 
insanity etc, - It may be oiiserved here that inspite 
of the insistence ot law-givers and Vatsyayana’s support 
of them, the defects about names have never been 
considered in India as a serious disability, and they appear 
to have been more obeyed in their breach than in their 
observance. Thus in ancient times as at the present 
day, some of the most popular names are names^ of 
constellations like Itohin! and CitrS, of rivers like GaAgft 
and^ Yamuna, or names with penultimate or V* like 
Apalii and Visvavank—authoresses of %vedio llymns^ 
and Kamala and Tftra of later days. 

Conscious that some of the many defects enumerated 
above are unavoidable and otliers are of a too technical 

VatsySyana, as in a previous 

ilc.ut "nna'*n,r when he quoted Ghotakaninkha, quotes 

Kvt-j nrc m i,iiii|)|er and more liberal ruh» from an an* 

cieiit authority, in this case the Grhyasutra of Apastamba. 
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‘‘He will be a hai)py husl)and who marries tlie woman on 
whom his heart and his eye are set. Let a man not 
think of any otJ)er. So some say/* * Here VatsySyana 
approves of a selection made not according to minute 
and detailed technic;iJ rules, but on the general impression 
produced by the whole appearence. As in the everyday 
world, people w'ere likely to be guided by this impression 
at first sight. Hence VatsySyana advises the parents and 
relatives of a girl when she lias reached the marriageable 
age, to array her.in a smart dress, and thus dressed she 
should sport every afternoon with her girl friends ; at 
festivities like saciifi.ces, marriage celebiations, and, in 
fact, wherever there is a concourse of people, care sliould 
be taken to show her to advantage in society, for the 
reason, Vatsyayana asserts, that such a girl is of the nature 
of an article of trade. * 

Witli regard to the comparative age of the couple 
to -be married, Vatsyayana prescribes that the bride 
Compara- should be yoiingex’by three years or more®. 
Bride^od^* In another passage which Vatsyayana quotes 
Bridegroom. from the OrhyasTiti'a of Apastamba, an ex¬ 
pression (svanuja) is taken by the Commentator* 
tp mean “considembly less in age*’ and in support of his 
statement, he quotes a text, most probably from a Dharma- 
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iastra, which lays down that one should marry a girl who 
is in the fourth to the eighth year below him, that is, who 
is younger in age by three to seven years, neither more 
nor less. But the word svanuja is taken by others to 
mean a girl who has a fine younger sister *, The 
mcUastras, however, contemplate a far greater disparity 
in years, the correct ratio prescribed being generally 
one to three. Thus we liave in the Vi^nit-Puratm'. “One 
should marry a wife wliose age is a third of one’s own”, * 
and (lie same rule is also laid down by the Mahabharata — 
tliat a man of thirty years should marry a girloften^. 
Manu also-prescribes the same thing, the relative propor¬ 
tion being either thirty and twelve or twenty-four and 
eiglit*. This seems to have been the ideal of the reli¬ 
gious lawgivers, hut Vatsyayana seems to vep'-esent the 
actual state of things more closely. And it should be 
noticed that both Medliatithi and Kulluka in their com¬ 
ments o!) tlie passage of Manu quoted above, states that 
the rule about ago was not absolute « but only shows 
the approximate relation between the ages of the couple. 
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Tiiough VStsyayana in the rule quoted from Apastamba 
Marriage prohibits the marriage of a raka or a 
pVbVrty f^fPkalini *, that is, a girl who has reached 

the age of puberty, yet many other passages 
in his book seem to show tliat he is speaking of virgins 
who have passed that age and were considerably advanced 
in youth; for example, he speaks of a wife just after marri¬ 
age as OP advanced inyoutli* and many 

passages in his chapter on courtship presuppose a virgin 
who is of sufficient age to respond to offers of love. The 
rule of Apastamba quoted by Vatsyayana also appears to 
suggest that the bride Ims passed the age of^puberty®— 
and again the rule held in common by Baiidhayana and 
Vatsyayana that the gdndharva was the b *st. form of 
marriage*, seems to indicate that both the parties l»ad 
passed tiie age of puberty. It is impossible to conceive 
of Gandharva marriage before the couple could feel 


mutual love. 

Marriage of a girl before puberty, also appears to have 
been equally, if not more prevalent, as is evidenced by 

Vatsyayana’s section on Bdlopakrania^ that 
before is, the coiu’tship of a hdi or a girl of tender 

years. Similarly in a passage that we have 
already referred to above, he contrasts a wife who is of 
tender years, with one of advanced youth.-* This is also 
supported by the OrhyasTitras which speak of the 
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marriage of a nagnikl^ lechnically, a girl of ten year^ of 
age, as the most approved.’ 

The truth seems to be that marringe took place 
of both tender girls before puberty as well as of those 

more advnnced in years. In the earlier 
A^edic times, including thi'l^vi die age. both 
v'e^lTc'^a g^e these forms of marriage seem to have been 

in vogue. While on Ihe one hand, theia* 
weie virgins considerably advanced in years like G h o s ii, 
there were others like H o m a s a for example, wlio were 
evidently married before puberty. In a hymn addressed 
to the Asvins, the father of Ghosa, ICaksivat who is 
supposed to l»ave been the author, says, “You bestowed, 
Asvins, a husband upon Ghosa growing old^ and tarrying 
in her father’s dwelling”. Glio^i in a hymn of her own 
also says addressing the Asvins, ‘‘You Nasatyas, are the 
good fortune of a damsel growing old in (her father’s) 
mansion^'* and the lirkoihtevatd adds that “in tlie davs of 
old slie remained in her father’s house for sixty years, 
when she in two hymns* praiv'ed the Asvins who gave her 
a husband.”* Romasa was jeered at by her husband, tlie 
king Bhavayavya for her immaturity in years.® The 
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story of IJsasti Cakrayana who lived in a village with 
his cliild wife wlien there was a great famine, is also 
well-known.^ Girls that were given away at the 
scayairt,va7'a must have readied youtli. Savitri is spoken 
of as Yaiivanastha at the time of marriage and Damayanti 
as , Yasodhara is said to have been born 

on the same day as Prince Siddhartha.'* 

Vatsyayana sums up the whole thing in a verse in 
his section on coiirlship where ho says that a maiden of- 

tender years sliould be won over with the 
help of childlike sports and playthings, a 
damsel come of age by skill in the arts, and 
a spinster of more advanced years— oafsald-^ 
with the help of persons in whom she 

confides.* 

We may now pass on to Vatsyayana’s description of 
V a r a a or choice of tlie bride. The selection was 

generally made and the marriage settled by 
ChJtce^of the parents and other relatives and friends, 

and not hy the paities to tlie marriage them¬ 
selves, unless under exceptional ciicumstances. In the 
Vedic age too, the V a r a or the. wooer was olten a fi iend 
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of the bridegroom. We are told in a hymn of the Rgveda 
that when the god Soma was desirous of getting a bride, 
the two Asvins became his varaa or wooer.-*, and presented 
the suit before aavitr-, tl»e father of the bride,' and we 
are assured by anotlier verse in the same hymn that when 
the Asvins \vent in their three-wheeled car, soliciting the 
marriage of SdryS, all tl»e Gods signified tlieir assent.* 
The Gr^iya-Suti^as also prescribe that Varas or woores 
are to be sent for selecting the girl ^ 

Vatsyayaua says, that for the selection of the girl, the 
father, mother and relatives of the young man should stir 
themselves.and besides, mutual friends of the two parties 
should carry on messages between them.* A^atsyayana 
gives the advice tliat those ciiarged with tlie vamna should 
I’roi.i t i ii t ioD exaggerate the defects present and prospect- 
pur/n'l ■s'' " ive, of other suitors and should expatiate on 
the qualifications of their Nayaka^ both personal and 
liereditary, as well as sucli qualities as are likely to 
further their object ; besides, (boy should enlarge upon 
such advantages possessed by him at the time, or likely to 
acorvie to him in subsequent years, as would commend 
themselves to tlie girl's mother.' The advantage of 
winning tlie favour of the girl’s mother" is emphasised 
upon and clever tricks also are recommended by A^’afaySyana 
for assuring success in the endeavour. Some of tlie 
friends of the youngman should drive the mother wild 
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ToAuencc of 
Astro logy, 
Omens and 


by enumerating to her his chances of winning girls from 
other desirable parties.' One of the youngman's friends, 
again, may get himself up as an astrologer and give an 
account of the wealth and prosperity that would come to 
the Nayaka in after years as promised by omens and 
portents, by the position of the planets and also by marks 
on his body,* 

Vatsyayana, tbougli he speaks above of sham 
astrologers yet gives it as his decided opinion that a girl 

should he sought for, and also given away, 
when signs and omens, and portents and 
Portents on voices ( upakniii ), are favourable®, and to 

Choice of Bride ^ i i- 

support himself, lie also quotes tlie earlier 
authority of Giiotakamukha, who says that marriages 
should not be contracted on human clioice alone*, that 
is, dawa or superhuman tests should be applied by both 
the parties, in order to be satisfied that happiness and 
prosperity would result from the matcli. We must 
remember that the age of Vatsyayana was the age of the 
growth and development of Indian astronomy which was 
hardly ever dissociated fi’om astrology, w'iien as a 
result of this alliance between science and pscudo-sciencc 
grew up that large body of Siddhanta works culminating in 
the great hooks of Varaliamihira—the l?an,ccmd<lhaidlka^ 
the Brhatsm^hita, and the Brkajjataka.^ Though faith 
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in extra-Iiurnan tosts in mairinge had been in favour 
since tlie time of the Grhyo.^TUt'as as tlie Jldnava Gvhya' 
Butro., the KausikaButra and the others testify,» yet they 
.seem to have been more popular than ever before in the 
age of Vatsyiivana who presses into service c'ven 
Bi'tdiB —supernatural oracular voices henrd as a result of 
mystic invocations of Gods or sometimes miraculous 
utterances heard specially at night, as the Commentary 
explain.s\ 

The signs observed at the time of cavana^ that is, 
when the bridegroom’s party went to the parents of the 

gill to formally present their suit, were 

Sij'118 an-l Iliui-Q.. -j 1 . . . i. ... 

at the timo nf coitsinered as Very important factors in the 

' linal choice and hence Vatsyayana quotes 

A 

from Apastamha the rule tliat at the time of caratw, a 
girl who is found sleeping or weeping or has gone out 
of the house should be given up, ^ those being considered 
as inauspicious portents ; then follow rules about the 
name home by the girl and similar otlier things that we 
have already retened to before*. However, many of 


tliesc defects are insignificant, artificial or accidental and 


A iitsyaynna was too astute an observer of the world to be 


led merely by such mcaninghss portents, and be at last 
quotes a simple rule, as we have seen before, ^ from the 
same legal autln>rity, tliat happiness and prosperity attend 
the clioict! of a girl in whnin the heart anil the eyes are 


pleased and none other should be favoured. To capture 
the heart and the eyes ot the wooers therefore, Vatsvivyana 
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prescribes tliat the parents and relatives of a mar¬ 
riageable girl would be best advised to show her off in 
beautiful dress and ornaments and that thus got up, she 
slionld sport witli her playmates every afternoon, and 
attend all festive gatherings*. 

He next proceeds to give an account of the way in 
which the girl’s parents and relatives are to receive the 
Reception of suitoi’s. He thus goes on : “When men fair 
e u.tors to look on, courteous in speech, and accom¬ 
panied by their connexions, come to propose marriage, 
the parent of the girl should receive them hospitably, and 
on same pretext or other sliow the gifl in alh her orna¬ 
ments. They should come to no decision as to giving 
the girl before they Itave consulted the oracles. The 
wooer’s party will be asked to bathe and take their meal 
and so forth. They should say, ‘All that will come later.’ 
Tliey should not that day accept such attentions”.® 
The earana is to fructify, says Vatsyayana, in one of the 
four approved forms of marriage, ciz^ Brahma^ Brajapafya, 
Arsa or Baiva^ or according to the forms in vogue io one’s 
own country.^ 

It wo'ild be seen that this ceremony of varam is not 
exactly courtship as Peterson takes it to be, because, here 

Varana is not actual parties to the marriage have very 
Oourt*ship little to do. They have no choice to exer¬ 
cise, the whole matter is settled by the parents and rela¬ 
tives, including the selection of the bride. Personal 
courtship by the young people themselves iias a secoiid- 
3'ry importance only with Vatsyayana ; it was to be 
resorted to when other means failed. Hence he does not 
describe courtship first and marriage afterwards, but be 

* Sec ante. p. I2». 
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first of all deals with the acquisition of a wife in the 
method approved of by society and by ancient tradition as 
cnntained in tlie sacied literature, and when this 
tails, a man may try to win over a girl by honest court- 
sliip, and even that failing, he may use tricks and even 
violence to secure his end. A girl also, under certain 
circumstances, though lather • rare, may according to 
VstsySyana, take up the task of getting her husband in her 
own hands as we shall presently see. 

A young man is to give up the idea of preferring 
his suit (rarana) in the approved method and think of 

(;iro,m,«,ancc, " inning the anectinns of a girl by his own 
DciM^Bitnting personal exertions wh(*n he finds himself 

C o n r r K li I |i 

placed under cei tain unfavourable circum¬ 
stances : thus, he may be poor though otherwise fully 
qualified as a suitor ; or when possessed of mediocre 
qualifications {mmfhyastha guna), he may be of rather 
mean birth ; or though rich, he may be a neighbour and 
therefore nould not he liked on account of his high 
pretensions, or he may be disliked because of the possi¬ 
bility of qujinels springing up over boundaries etc., as the 
Commentary obseiAes; ’ or though possessing parents 
and brothers, he may he dependent on others ; or he 

maybe considered a mere boy in all such cases when 

he cannot hope for a favourable resiionse to his suit, he 
should try to gain (he love and esteem of the girl on 
whom his heart is set from her childhood. ’ 

Vatsyayana gives an example here from the people 
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of the south 


Marriage between 
Cousins in 
Dak^inSpatha 


thus, for example, says he, in the 
Daksifl.a|iatha, one separated 

from ones mother when n child, and 
living in a subordinate position in the 
family of his maternal uncle, should try to gain over the 
daughter of the uncle when beyond his reacli on account 
of her wealth, ever if she may have been provisionally 
betrothed to another.' He may attempt to win over 
other girls also from childhood, for Ghotakamnkha, wlio 
is Vatsyayana’s great authority for all matters appertain- 
ing to nuptials, declnrea that this courtship from child¬ 
hood is unexceptionable as union is brought about bj 
honest and honourable me^ns (dhai^ma).^ Here Vatsya- 
yana confirms what Baudliayana says about Ihij irregular 
practice of the people of the south, that they marry the 
daughter of a maternal uncle.^ Kumarila Bhatta also 
casts a fling at tlie Daksi^tya who. he says, is overjoyed 
to get the daughter of his maternal uncle.* '‘The 
marriages between cousins,” as Biihler points out, “occur 
among the Karlina Ibahmapas of the Dekhan.The 
existence of this custom in high circles in the South, 

receives historical confirmation from 
the inscriptions of tlie powerful royal 
?gc^^in ' house of the Ra?tiakuta sovereigns of 

Malkbed. Thus the Rastrakdta monarch 
Krsna II, who reigned during the last part of the ninth 
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and tlie beginning of tbe tentli century, had as his 
^nakadevi or chief queen, a daughter of tiie Hailiaya Cedi 
king Kokkalla^ and from them was born JagattuAga II 
who married Laksml, the daughter of bis maternal 
uncle Ra] 9 .ayigrHha, a son of Kokkallti. From this union 
sprang up Indra III, who again married VijambS, tlie 
daughter of Ammnnadeva, who himself was the son of 
Arjuna, another son of Kokkalla.' 

VSts 3 'Synna gives detailed instructions about the 
metiiods of courtship, varj’ing acrording to age. A mere 

girl (hald) is to be wooed by sharing in her 

of^aOirUf childlike sports and occupations, a damsel 
tpn cr yearn coiiie of age (yaHvanosthifd^^ by an 

exhibition of skill in the arts or kalds^ and a woman more 
ndvaticed in yt-ars is to be courted through the help of 
those in wiiom she places h*er confidence.* Thus the 
young swain is advised to collect flowers and make gar¬ 
lands in company with the maiden whose heart he wishes 
to win and to carry on with her games befitting their 
age or the degree of familiarity between them, or only 
such as are agreeable to her disposition.* Ho should 
fo\m the acquaintance of and propitiate her femaie friends, 
specially the daughter of her nurse, by little acts of kind¬ 
ness and service—as she would he very helpful in liia 
quest. The man should get for the girl things that 
she takes a fancy to." VStsySyana then gives a fairly 
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long list of prosents that would be prized by her especially 

such as would show her off on days of public and private 

festivities.* When he has w^on the confidonce to some 

extent then he may amuse her by relating agreeable 

stories or entertain her with musics He himself must 

always be faultlessly dressed and never be offensive to 

sight, because, Vatsyayana argues, when maidens reach 

youth they get to love men whom they frequently see®. 

He should now carefully take note of her movements and 

see if he can detect any signs of growing partiality for 
him.* 

Vatsyayana liere enumerates the outward signs and 
actions l)y wlucli a budding affection may be discovered, 
such as, she cannot look the man in the face, casts side- 
J^igQBthat long glances at him and so On, all of which 

grjwlng^ove true to nature.® When the out- 

m the Girl - Ward sigiis and movements leave no doubt 

'«bout her love, he should grow less timid gradually, take 
greater and greater liberties with her without giving any 
offence * and try to gain her over entirely by means of 
various tricks and devices that recommend themselves 
to young lovers in every clime. Vatsyayana takes 
pains to describe them at some length and at last 
he again quotes Ghotakamukha to warn tlie yout.g swain 
that he must he quick to read the signs that betray her 
passion, because even when love is far advanced success 
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cannot be achieved with maidens by sloth and despon¬ 
dence and lie can never expect a damsel to confess her 
love.' 

Placed in unfavourable ciicunistances similar to 
tliOse from wliich a young man suffers, a maiden may also 
A maiaen Have to look foF a husband herself and Vat- 
pVt^o*^iook ayayana takes her case also in hand. When 
/ura Hu-bami gj|.j though posscssi d of excellent qualities, 

is horn in a humble family, or even n hen well-born, is 
destitute of wealth and is therefore nob sought after by 
her equals, or has been deprived of her parents and is 
dependent upon her relatives and it she has come of ago 
fprapta-yaiivaiia)^ then she should stir herself to arrange 
her marriage herself." Here we are reminded of the 
rule advocated by Manu himself and supported by 
other sacred books including the Mahabharata^ that a 
damsel should wait three years after reaching puberty, and 
after that period she may choose for herself a husband 
befitting her.^ Such a maiden should try to gain over 
a young man of ability possessed of virtues, and of a 
handsome look, whose atfections she had shared in child¬ 
hood ; or, when she feels assured that a man owing to 
his passion for her would not hesitate to unite with her 
even against the consent of liis parents, then she may win 
him over by endearing herself to him and by meeting him 
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often.. She may .show her skill in the arts, and 
Vernons other device.s-^ reco,r>mendcd by Vatsyayana, 
'vho, however, wara.s a girl against presenting her suit 

o a man her.self,even when she is deeply in love with 

hnn because such conduct brings ruin unto a damsel, 
o declare the teachers rfo.f.-yas; of the Komam/ra ’ 
In another connection also he forbids a man to have 

ny ing to do with a woman who her.self makes over- 

ture.s of love openly. Vatsyayana also tries to press upon 

I advice that in choo.sing a husband, she should 

look for love and not money ; “It is better,” .says he, ' to love 

a husband who is devoted to her though poor, than a 

rich man, or one endowed with many virtues, when his 

ec ions she would have to share with others®.” When 

there are several eligible suitor.s of equal quality, the 

leal suitor is he with whom there is a mutual reciproca- 
tion of love®. 

Vats.vayana next proceeds to describe the forms of 
marriage that would cement the union brought about by 

Forms of Murriiigc ‘^mii'tsliip between the parties themselves 
oTuTfs*hT,, "'■tliout the permission of the parents or 

relaUves, and the details furnished by 
atsyayana are interesting as illustrating the definitions 
oiven in the GrhyusTdvas and the Dlmnnaautras. After 
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pcilpct unity of sentiment is estciblished between tbe 
parties and all the seruples of the maiden overruled 
by persuasions, the time and place of meeting should be 

arraiiEred with the help of friends. "Wlmn 
tl.e girl has been brought ton secret place, 
sacred tiro should be brought from the 
Itouse of a Srotrhfo IJrahmin who maintains a perpetual 
fire for the performance of Itis daily sacrificial rites, kit^a 
grass should be spread before it upon the earth, oblations 
offered in the fire in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the sacred law (snirfi), and then they should thrice go 
round tlie tire, :md after this is completed, the parents of 
the girl should he informed'; “A marriage performed 
before lire as witness to tl\e transaction, can never be 
set aside, this is the rule approved by all teachers” 
(jic(l>'f/ct~s(tm(xi/(i)y says Vatsyiiytina^. By and by the relatives 
on both sides should be informed and be persuaded to 
confirm the marriage by bestowing the girl upon her 
lover in the formal way, by representing to tliem that 
otherwise the king might punish the bridegroom’s side 
for the violence, and on the other side, the fair name of 
the crirl’s familv mav he tarnished, and then both sides 
may b(^ reconciled by an exchange of presents. This is 
the Giindharva form of marriage\ 

Vatsyayana considers several other cases also : if the 
gill cannot make up her miud, theu the man should, with 
tlie help of another lady of good family, have the 
maiden brought to a secret place on some pretext, and 
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have the rites performed as before'. When the marriage 
of the girl has been settled with some other person and 
the date of tl»e nuptial ceremony draws near, then he 
should by all means turn her mother against the match, 
by having recounted to her the faults and defects of the 
prospective bridegroom, and with her consent have the girl 
brought to a neighbour’s bouse and get the nuptials 
celebrated ; or he may place the brother of the girl under 
great obligation to himself, and with his help get the 
girl brought to a secret place and married to him 
as described above-. All these are supposed to represent 
the Gandharva form of marriage. 

Then Vatsyayana gives two illustrations of the 
F a i s a o a form. At public festivities the man may 

make the daughter of her nurse administer 
SVrMage to the’girl some intoxicating substance and 

then have her brought to a secret place 
when she i» senseless under tho drug. Afterwards he would 
inform her relatives of it and persuade them to bestow 
her on him, or he-may do the like when she is asleep*. 

Last of all he describes the R a k s a s a form. 
Coming to know beforehand that the girl would be 

going on a journey to another village, or to 
Marriage by the gardens, the man may lie in ambush 
^ ^ with a suflGicient number of friends, then 
frighten away or kill her guards and forcibly carry her off*. 

I sTbnrmrt 

I srs. p. 220. 

I OTT 

I ^5. p. 221-^?. 

4 ^iTJn^!R5*n*t ^ *Tny3p^^r 

f%?n^ ^ i p. 222, 
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Til ail these marriages celebrated without the con¬ 
sent ot me parents. Vnts.vayatia advises, as we have seen, 

Srortt iiarr,,5,„ "‘'''t particular care should he tahen to have 
t/„'rc‘'K';'e"" nuptial Ceremonies i.erronued in 

Sacred fire, so that they may not run the 
risk of being cancelled. This is to jjrovide against, tlie 

contingency of the girl’s par, nts overlooking the .secret 

union and bestowing her upon another m.tn, such as is 
nnlhorised hy Bandhayana and Vasistha, both of whom 
prescribe that if a girl has been abducteil by force, but 
ihe due nupli.il rites have not been performed with the 
recitation of the .sacred texts {inini!ms), then she may bo 
lawfully given away with the proper rites, to another 
per.son, she is as good as a virgin'. Kven when the 
Iiarents agree, it will bo neces.sary to have the marriage 
ralified, by ,i formal performance of the rites, Devala 
declares that in the forms of marriage beginning with the 
Gandharva, that is, in the Oaiulliarm, PaUrtca and 
lUtksosa forms, the rites should again be iierformed by 
the thr.e higher castes in the regular method, before the 
fire as witness". There is a dilVercnce of opinion among 

Ian gover.s as to whether this .second performance of the 

nuptial rites is in order, .Mann declaring against it, as 
in such cases the girls are no longer virgins". 

ATitsyayana has mentioned before' four forms of 
marnage, appioved in genteel society, in the order 
Brahma, P r a j a p a t y a, .1 r s a and T) a i v a, 




nVg m II ^iaudh. Dh. i v. i. iWsMti. xvii. 7S. 

I - ^'5,^ 

RTTCra: II Z>Pra;a, qiiototl bv Knllnb^VsK,..*.. . .. . ^ WlMnUH 
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vii,. stv ijtiobipr s/lK XXV. p. 201 


4 St'fdUCr- p. .11. 
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but he has not delineated their distinctive characteristics, 
taking it for granted perhaps tl.at their connotations nere’ 
all known to his readers, and he might very well do so 
inasmuch as they were exhaustively dealt with in tlie 
Orhyasutras, the Dharmamstrus, the Great Epic and the 
Purdnas and similar other literature. Now he describes 
the Gandharva, Paisaea and R a k .s a s a 
forms ; of these, the first he mentions by name, and of 
the last two forms, he only gives the description and leaves 
the names to be supplied by the reader. However, tluis 
we see that he mentions altogether .seven forms, leavino- 
out the A s u r a marriage in which “the Iwidegroom 
receives a maiden, after having given as much wealth as he 
can afford, to the kinsmen and the bride herself, according 
to his own will”-. It is rather striking that Vatsyayana 
does not advise a young man to purchase his bride by 
money, though he does not shrink from recommending 
the adoption of meaner and more violent forms like the 
Faiiaca and the Raksasa. Most probably, it was very 
much looked down upon in cultured society in his days. 
Yajnavalkyas however, mentions the Asura marriage 
along with the other seven. Now, applying Vatsyayana’? 
dictum that in his list of the seven forms, one that 
precedes is superior to one that follows, on account of its 
being more in accordance with dharma or the sacred law ‘ 
we arrive at a graded series which is not quite in 
agreement with the RhavmaSasti^fis, Eor instance, M!anu 
gives the series thu.s—Brahma, Daiva. PrajSpatya, .Vrsa‘. 
The other three he has not graded, but taking them 


1 Maun, Hi. 38. Buohler SBB XXV. p. 87, 

2 61. 

3^: I fCS. p. 222. 

^ Sec iVdnv. Hi. 87—58, 
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in the order in which lie enumerates them, they are 
to he graded as .Vsura, Gandharva, Raksasa and Pais^lca 
tlie last of which he definitely characterises as the eighth 
and the worst'. Yajnavalkya also agrees with Manu 
with only the slight difference that he places the Ar^a 
and the Priijapatya in the same category^ Kautilya 
also mentions all the eisrht forms of marriajjo hut what 
is remarkable, is that he, unlike Manu and others, enu¬ 
merates the first four forms in exactly the same order 
as Vatsyayana,-^ showing here a point of agreement 
with the latter, as in many other respects. Afost of the 
authors of the law codes differ from Vatsyilyana in con¬ 
demning blie Pa/^tlca as the worst, worse than even the 
Rdk^asa^ hut the Commentator of Vatsyayana explains 
the position of liis author by saying that the Paisdea, 
tlioiigh not lawful (a(Ihar/nt/a)t yet is better than the 
Pdksasa, as the latter involves violence*. 

Summing up the views of V&tsyayana, it appears 
that he sanctions a gre it deal of freedom from ordinary' 

rules and conventions with regaid to 

L i be r ti) i t jr of . ^ 

VfttHyftyauaH maniage, ue have seen that in the matter 

..Vicwnon I'l l* 

Mnrrififcc of tlie Sflectioii of a bride, he-is ready to 

cast off to th»‘ wind all the innumerable 
checks and tests that hatnptu* the free exercise of choice, 
non-essential, technical imperfections being never allowed 
to stand in the ivay when there is a union of hearts, not 


('ven when the consent of tlie 
either side, .\eoording to him, 


pnrents is not available on 
tInnefore, the Gandharva 


I « qflTWTflTtsiTO: l .Vann iii .14. 

■J l.y. 1 .-.q-dO. 

3 Artfiaitiftfrir iii, 2, 
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form of marriage is the most respected ( pujita)^ because, 
he declares, love is the fruit of all the forms of marriage 
that can be conceived of, and love is moie in evidence 
here than in any other forms where considerations of 
birth, money or other qualities are the deciding factors. 
It brings forth happiness, is not riccompanied by all the 
troubles of a lengthy negotiation and ceremonial, and 
what is more important, is the result of mutual loveC 


* 


i Bee ants* Terecs quoted in note 1, p. l5. 



CHAPTER V 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT TNEIA : 

AS DEPICTED IN VATSYAYANA’S KAaIASUTRA 

til. UFE OF THE NAGARAKA 


A''atsyayana in his work holds up tin* ideal of city- 
Jifc. lie wrote tin; Kaniasutra as a practical handbook 

for the guidance of eily-hia'd men of 
u.o r y-r rlTi fashion—the N a g a r a k a s. A whole 
i’o I, section of his book is calh^l NCujaraka- 
oritom^ wherein he describes the life of a 
city-man, not of a mere dweller in a city—such a 
person would only be a but of a nagoraka, who, 

accordiinr to Pacini, is a city-bred man skilh'd in the 
arts and knaveries that specially develop in a big cUy^ 
one possessing the virtues and vices of “a cockney’* : be 
might be a clever artist or a knave, as the Kas^ka-vritti 
so naively explains.' Vatsyayana’s book is calculated 
to benelit such men and women, among them princesses 
and daughters of high otUcials {Mahcuiafras), who armed 
with an expert knowledge of the practical directions 
given by him, would be able to snbdvie the heart rtf a 
husband whose love is shared by a crowded harem of as 
many as a “thousand” wives.* Vatsyayana reconuneiids 
the (dty as the proper place of abode for a person who 
after finisldng !)is education, thinks of entering tin* world, 
the grhttsfhasnnna^ with the wealth that he may have 
acquired, either by inheritance or hy the pursuit of the 
profession particularly appertaining to his own caste and 


t A.iSa.i-1 I/O <1. rmniii vi. ■-* K*s 

^ iTwmT% i . 

2 quran i ^ 

V*. 41 
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his postion in society; ■ such a man should adopt the life 
of a nri(jarakft and fix his habitation in a city—whether 
sinali or bi^, a nagnra, or a pattana^ or a kharva^a, or at 
least in a resort of many good and noble persons,* In 
t!ie age of Vatsyayana, apparently everybody who was 
marked out from the rest by any pre-eminence in intelli¬ 
gence, or learning, or skill in the arts, was attracted to 
the city, and found his patron in the king, or in a 
wealthy nagaraka, or found employment at the clubs 
and assemblies of citizens. or under the guilds of 
merchants and artisans. 

If a person could not afford to live in a city and was 
forced to shut himself up in a village hy the exigencies 
of earning his livelihood, even then he should, according 
to Vatsyayana, look upon civic life as the ideal and by 
giving to his fellow villagers glowing descriptions of the 
pleasant life led by the nZtgaraka^ he should inspire 
those among his own class who show any special «lever- 
ne^js or curiosity, with a desire to imitate the conduct of 
the city-people and he should give them a taste of the 
amenities of city-Hfc by starting clubs and social gather¬ 
ings as in the city, by himself gratifying hjs friends with 
his company, by favouring them with his assistanefe 
and by introduciiig' the spirit of mutual Jielp and co¬ 
operation. =' A village-wife is spoken of as a simpleton 
and. village-women generally are spoken of as very 
liicht and fickle; such rustic women (carmnls) are regarded 


with scant courtesy by Vatsyayana.-* The life of a round 

l -Aamofuem p. 42 (sS/ra 1 ). 


2 qr 


\ —p. 42 C»»tra 2) 


I _ /i,id. p. 57 (»u^ra 49) 




qr5wtTmio>^T>:qi * * p. 254 (#u^ra 52 ), 


fqzr: p- 282 (iutra 6). 
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of pleasures in the city was naturally very expensive 
and many ran through their fortunes. Such a nagaraka 
who liad eaten up his fortune {bhukfa’Vibhavah) might, 
however, if clever, earn a living by placing himself 
at the service of the clubs and pleasure-houses where 
he would be respected on account of his skill in the 
arts, and then he would be called a vita.^ * Even if a man 
had no fortune of his own he might enjoy the pleasures of 
life as a plthamarda-^ he might acquire skill in the 
arts and go about as an itinerant professor of these 
at the clubs of citizens and the abodes of ganikas; 
such a man was marked by his peculiar seixt (mallika) 
which lie hung on his back, by his dyed clothes and 
by some kind of soap [phenaka^ wiiich be calways carried 
about in order to keep Iiiinself clean.* Or be might, 
if be was skilled in only a few of Ibe arts, attach 
himself to a wealthy nagaraka as his companion and 
confidential friend and then lie was called a vidTmka or 
a vaihasika^ a professional jester.^ 


GROWTH OF CITIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 

This strong desire for the gay life of tlie city 
shows that there must have been a pretty large number of 
cities at the time When Vatsyayana^s Avork was written. 
Cities had grown up in India from very ancient 
times. Tlie village and iis headman,—the grama and 

^ g g fe: 1... 

iti* • nicft with (ills anil (ho other clmract'Ts hero describM, 

u. Ul.a-a s CarudaHy The I'lVa there U a »yi'ical one : he han att.aehcUnn,.«U to a 

.« h man ,n power. A'niora. whom however he hates for hit. gn.ssi.css for he has still 
some noble and .oft feelings left te himself ; momivor. he speaks Sanskrit, showing 
that he has reoeivcil a liberal education and has evidently known better days. 
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the gramanl —-are no doubt often met'with in the Mgveda^' 

but the grama sometimes grew into a rrmhagrdma and 

people naturally crowded round the settlement of a 

powerful chieftain, round hisor fortified habitation.* 

In later Vedic literature, cities were very well known; 

the Mdnaoa GrhyasTdra mentions tlie grdma^ thfe 

nagara and the nigama,^ The cities were very well known 

to the compilers of the Dharmasutras^ BaudliSyana going 

* 

so far as to warn people desirous of spiritual growth 
against residence in cities; he declares that it is hardly 
possible for a man who resides in a town—‘‘whose 
body, whose face and eyes are defiled by the impure dust 
of a city”—to obtain success in his spiritual quest/ 
Panini in the seventh century H.C. knew many towns, as 
we see from his sXdras and some of his ganas ; even 
tlie ndgaralca^ the special product of city-life as we 
have pointed out, was known to him. Kautilya and 
Megasthenes sliow that there were some very big 
cities with elaborate arrangements for civic government 
and that municipal organisation of the city had deve¬ 
loped wood; rfully.® Tu tlie Jdtakas and the Buddhist 
Pali texts we find tlie description of large and pros¬ 
perous cities which wore seats of government and 
wliere trade flourished, where the gahapati was a pro¬ 
minent citizen and the sresthi took a leading part." 
The Milinda Fahho gives a splendid description of 

1 R i. 4J. 10 etc. ; SCO also Mac^loncll and Koilb^ Tc'/ifC Itidcx^ vol. i. p. 244* 

2 IhUly ]H>« 24ri an>l 53S ; lU-ahinava^ n)* 13. 4* 

3 ^ <••• 

Manava Grhyasutra- (ed. by Dr. Fr. Knau^r), ii. H* 2. 8 (p. 66)» 

I —Betudhayana Dhanrmsutra, ii. 3. 6S. 

6 Vincent A. Smith. Early JTiitory of /iidta (flrd ad.), pp. 130-20, 

6 Rhys Dayidi, Bitddiiin InMa, pp. 84*41‘. 
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the town of Sskala.' and nearer Vatsyayona’s time, w© 
find beautiful dcsc.iplions of splendid and prospwynis 
towns given in the Huddhacarita and Zalitavistarad 
In Vatayiiynna.’s time all over India there must have 
bedfi a targe nuinirer of cities, great and small, for 
India was then broken up into innumerable principalities 
and each prince had his own fortified capital. BcsiddS, 
cities had grown up at places of pilgrimage—Brahmanic,’ 
Buddhist and Jainft—or had sprung up as centres of 
the growing trade of the country. It was for tho dwellers 
of these cities, where wealth accumulated and where the 
virtues and vices that wealth hvings in its train specially 
derfeloned, that V&tsyayana wrote his great work. 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY OF INDIA 
IN THE AGE OF VATSYAYANA 

At the time that VStsyayana wrote, India was 
carrsiug on asi abundant trade, by land’and by sei» 
nitli Ghina on the one hand and the Homan orient 
on the ether. According to a Chinese hook Fuuantn-auh. 
tchuan written in the third ■ century A.C.. Kuntion or 
Kaupdmya founded an Indian Colony in Indo Chinu 
al.aaf B.C. 56, ami it soon -grew up into a great 
ceotro of foreign trade in that quarter. JBy way of 
this Bratunanic colony planted in Indo-tthims, the Indian^ 
TOrried on an ever-increasing, maritime trade with 
China m the approved Chinese method of sendino- so- 
caled embassies and making an exchange of presents. 
We read again and again in tho Chinese annals of 

numerous Indian envoys who presented tribute by way 

of Jihnan (modern Ahnam and Tonquin).’ With Asia 

1 QMCtu,^ y King MUindn. S. ». lav. m.. 2.’. 

•2 Iludditcarita ch,>p>. i x ; ZalilarUtnra ch«p iii 

Origin CAIn^ . |.p.24(Wa. see 

tho Dawn Mugaztu,, Iflio. Part t. p. 08 and 1911, Part I, pp. -se ’ 
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Minor and the near ‘West, India had been intimately 
connacted for a long time as we see from Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions; and the settlement of the Kusbans as a great 
Indian ruling power in the north-Avestern marches of the 
country, led to the openinij out of trade-i*outes to the 
east and the west, and it placed India in a position 
of vantage with regard to tho trade with the civilised 
world, with the dominions of the ‘‘Son of Ileavon*' 
on the one hand and the empire of tlie Caesars on 
the other. When in the second century A.C., not very 
long l)efore Vatsyayana, a great Kushan (miperor adopted 
the magnificent title of ^laharaja-Ufydliraja-Y)^>vaputra- 


Kaisarn Kaniska —‘ The great King, the King of Kings 
the Son of Heaven, the Csesar Kaniska”, we see that 
in him there Avas a fusion of the three great civilisations 
of the time—the Indian, the Chinese and the Koman.' 
Tlie currency of the Kushans shoAvs an equally intej’- 
national cliaracter and seems to lie designed to facilitate 
the trade of these dominions witli the rest of (lie world; 
tlie coins sliow a strange and Avonderfnl combination 
of Grink. Zoroastrian and Indian designs and .icons; 
some of them have Jupitm’ on one side and Buddha on 
the - other; they have legends in Gretdi. Iranian or 
Indian vernaculars and in varied scripts, Greek, 
Brahnii or Kharosthi. ’There cannot be any doubt 
that these coins were intended for currency inside as 
Avell as outside and they afforded facility of exchange 
to the Indian merchants trading Avith the near West. 
Vatsyayana also kncAV coins of copper, silver and gold. 
He speaks of a kurs:pann of small value and of the 
niska or coin of gold; besides, he refers to the art of 
examining rupyas or coins as one of tlie sixty-four 
kald». Moreover, he uses the word himiiya to mean 


1 xjr, p. M3» 
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money in general including perha^, gold and silver 
coins.' 

Pliny in the first centufy* A.C. and Ptolemy in the 
second,' testify to the great trade that India had with the 
Uoman empire.- In the third century when Vfitsyayana 
lived, this trade must have gone on increa$ing arid we 
shall not be far mistaken to conjecture that the Brahma- 
nic colonies, tliat Fa Hien visited in Java, want out about 
this period. The prosperity that this extensive commerce 
with the civilised world conferred on India, is fully 
reflected in tlie life of the liaguraka^ everstbin^ about 
whom, house and furniture, dress and ornamants, sports 
and pastimes, charity and liberality, bespeak an ynstinted 
expenditure of wealth. 

The literature of the period to wbich^ VatsySyana 
hclongp, -amply corroborates the descriplion that he gives 
of pociety. But we shall have room only to quote an 
occasional passage here and there from the works of 
Bhiisa and from the Lalitavistara both of which ara 
supposed to belong to the third century A.C. and. there¬ 
fore. to have been written about the same time ftfe the 
Ka7)iasTt(ra ; we may also draw some illustrations.from the 
works of Asvaghosa wiio flourished about a' centui;y 
earlier and belongs virtually to the same epoch.* 

1 Sec U, U. Hancrji, Prunn^-viudra np. SMQl. for an RccoQiil of A>c KiiUian 
coma. For VfttsyiWiviia’s oiention of coins cf. ^ 

ra, p.iu si , mvnW 

I ...p. W (.Ulrao); JayamonfM cxpl,i■.^ 

2 V, A. Smith, Early Uutory of Jndio, cd.). pp. 438-44. 

3 l-or the date of the Lalitavhtar* ko WiDlcraUa, Oetekidta dor imdxtoin 
Uttorxitur,. ii,p, 199 For Bhfca, ece D. R. BhaoiUrkar. Laeturat ok Ok 
uutory <f /ndia (1918), p. 69. 
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THE HOUSE OF A NAGARAKA 

The house that the wigoraka builds for his residence 

shows his taste and love of beauty and the simple but 
% 

choice furniture and decorations tliat adorn his rooms 
show his love of art and his many-gided culture. As we 
have seen before, the ndgaraka builds his house in a 
city. It has to be in close proximity to a supply of 
water and is divided into two parts, the inner belonging 
to the ladies and tbe outer where, as we shall see 
presently, tlie master of the house attends to business 
and receives, visitors. There is a- number of rooms 
each set apart for its special purpose, and attaciied to 
the house there must be a vrksavdHk'i or a gaiden 
with wide grounds, if possible, where flowering plants 
and fruit-trees can grow as well as kitchen vegetables. 
In the middle of the ground should be excavated either a 
well, or if there is room cnoutrh, a tank or a lake. 
Thjs garden is attached to the inner court and is 
looked after by the mistress of the house. It is the 
duty of a good housewife says Vatsyayana, to procure 
the seeds of the common Indian kitchen vegetables 
and medicinal herbs and plant them each in its season. 
In neat and clean spots in the garden where the giound 
has beea wall dressed, the lady of the house plants,beds 
of green vegetables,—clumps of the tall sugaicane, 
patches of stunted shrubs of the mustard and similar 
herbs, and thickets of the dark Ihe flower-gaiden 

Kamcuutra, p. 42 {tutra 4‘). 



/bid, p 228 (futra 29). 


{—/iid, p. 225 isutra 6).' 
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eqimlly receives her tender care ; she has to see that it is 
laid out with beds of plauls that yield an abundance of 
flowers—those that resale the nose witli” their sw'eet 
peifnnie, like ihe- the./dd or tlte uavamdlikd^ 

ns well as those that delight the eye dike the 
japa witii its crimson udory or the kuraniaka 
( amaranth ) with its unrndin^- yellow splendour. 


and besides, there should he 


in this garden, 


V ' ♦ 

rows of H)iru]).s yieldiiiLr tragrant leaves or roots, like 
b ilako and tfilrft. [n the gardens there are arbors and 
snnu'fiines vine-groves where sh(‘ gets built sthandifas ov 
raisetl platforms with ple.isant and comfortable seats for 
rest or rceivatimi.' I'')(.wei s should be spread on these 

seats ia these sweet sylvan retreats and a swing be hung 
at a spot well guarded from tin* sun hy its leafy arbor.- 
An almmlaticc of various llowers should also he arranged 
\Mth ait, here and then* over ttie residentiii! house wliich 
must he kept serupuloiisly clean, the th'or should bo 
heautifully smooth and polished so as to so(>the the eyes ; 
hc-side's attending to these duties, the lady of tlio liouse 
should also sta* that at lier abode the mornitig, noon 
and evening rites -*.acrifioos and gifts—are duly observed 
and the gods '.vorshippVd at the sanctuaries of the 
lionsehold ; for she must realise, as an ancient teacher. 
aoiwnJhjii^ has obs(*rved. that nothing pleases and charms 
the heart of a householder so mucli as a well-kept, 
neat “and tidy honu* wliere the gods are respected and 



j>. 45 loj. 
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the religious duties well observed.^ Tiie mistress of the house 

should also see that her kitchen is situated in a quiet and 

retired spot and is clean and attractive.^ The proper keepino- 

of the house was thus the particular care of the wife of the 

iiagavahct and the erection of a noble pile of buildings is, accor* 

ding to our author, among the most earnest desiies of 
women.® 

Large and magnificent houses hctvmyas and 
were known to Vats^’ayanaj the nugaralca sometimes might 
enjoy moonlight on the terrace of a palace and examine the 
stais and planets with his beloved.^ The walls of the 
houses were sometimes beautifully polished so as to reflect 
iia^e of a girl, and not infrequently the roof of the house 
stood on pillars, stamhhas.^ The Buddhacarita 
an iron pillar and the Saundarananda Kiivya speaks of a 
pillar of gold and also of a minor support or upastambha,*^ 
The floor ‘of a palace was sometimes decorated with mosaic 
work, being inlaid with coral or with precious stones. In the 
palaCe-gardens there were samudra-gt'has or cool summer¬ 
houses surrounded by water, washed as it were, by the sea, 
and also rooms in the walls of which there were secret 

q I —‘Ibid, p. 224 

{siUru 3). 

2 ^ I—Ibid, p. 227 {sHtra 18). 

3 I— Ibid, p. 341 

{sTUra 26). 

4 I —Ibid, p. 174 {sTtira 19). 

5 ^ ?T 1—Ibid, p. no 

{sTUra 30) ; q^fSfT^JT I— Ibid, p. 96 

{sTiira 13). 

6 ^^[m\—Buddhacariea, xiv, 12 ; Saundarananda 

i. 19 ; (■•■Ibid, xiv, 15. 
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passages for water to circulate and take away the heat.^ 

Bhasa’s Scapna-Vasavadaitam (Act V) has such a samudra- 
grha^ and in later dramas also it is nob rare ; the Ft^nu- 
Smrli (V, 117 ) prescribes punishment for a samudragrba’ 
bhedaka. Secret pleasure-houses standing amidst the waters 
of garden tanks are referred to by Kalidasa.^ Besides the 
garden, Vatsyayana has not given much detailed description 
of the antahpura or the inner sanctum of the ladies. Bhasa 
designates it as the inner court with apartments or houses 
on four sides (abhynta7*a~catuhidld), which suggests the plan 
of construction of the inner apartments of an Indian house 
from very ancient times.® This plan combined the advan¬ 
tages of seclusion and privacy together with provision for 
light and air. 

Vatsyayana describes with greater fulness the outer 
chambers which the master called particularly his own and 
where ho spent by far the greater portion of his day and 
night. An examination of the furniture and equipments of 
these chambers will give us an insight into the life of the 
man of wealth and fashion in the third century after Christ. 
The articles that VatsySyana first draws attention to, in the 
master a apartment, are two couches with beds^ soft and 
comfortable and spotlessly white, sinking in the middle, and 
having rests for the head and feet at the top and the bottom. 
At the head of Ids bed is a i‘r()‘ca-s//iano, a stand or perhaps 
a niche for placing an image of the deity that he worships, 
as the commentary, Jayamailgalik explains ; besides, at the 
head there is also an elevated shelf serving the purposes of 

I 

i~~Kdf»asTUro^ pp. 283-84 17). 

a i^Ritg/tuvaniiia, xix. 9. 

3 1—Bhasa, CarudiUia, ed. by T.Ganapati Sastrl, 

Act I. See also Catuksdla in Bhasa’s Avirndraka, Trivandrum Sans. 
Series, pp, 23, 42. 86. 
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a table whereon are placed articles necessary for his toilet in 
the early dawn, namely, fragrant ointments such as sandal- 
paste, a garland of flowers, small pots containing bees’ wax 
and sweet perfumes, the skin of the matuluiiga or the citron 
fruit for perfuming the mouth and also betel-leaves prepared 
with spices and scents. On the floor is a vessel for catching 
tlie spittle (patadgraho). On the wall, on brackets 
(elephants* tusks— nagadantaka) are ranged his vma, the 
national instrument of music in ancient India, a casket 
containing brushes and other requisites for painting, a 
book—preferably a poetical work—and garlands of the yellow 
ainarnath (Icurantaha)^ chosen because it does not fade or 
wither soon and therefore is good for decoratmg the rooms. 
Not far from the couch, on the floor, is spread a carpet with 
cushions for the head, and besides, there are boards for play¬ 
ing at chess and dice. Outside the room is the nagaraka*s 
aviary whjere are hung cages of birds for game and sport 
we read in the Buddhacarita that the birds in such household 
aviaries in tho city of Kapilavastu were disturbed by the 
hurried movements of ladies hastening to catch a glimpse of 
the young prince Siddhartha as he passed along the street.® 
At a somewhat retired spot in the house are places where 
our nagaraka amuses himself b}^ working at the lathe or the 
chisel. 3 


THE DAILY LIFE OF THE NAGARAKA 

Vatsyayana has left us a description of the occupation of 
the Tiagaraka during the whole of the day, which though brief, 

^ I— KamasUirat pp* 43"45 {sutras 5"I3)- 

2 1— Buddhacarita. iii. 15. 

3 ^ ^ flltfiniqi — KdtrtasUtra, p. 45 {sUtra 14). 
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yet brings up very beautifully the man of fashion of those days 
before our eyes. Our nagaraka gets up early in the morning 
and after attending to his morning duties and cleaning his 
mouth and teeth, proceeds to his toilet. The first article in this 
toilet is the anulepana^ a fragrant ointment ordinarily made of 
fine sandal-wood paste, or of preparations of a variety ot 
sweet-smelling substances.^ He applies a suitable quantity 
of this ointment to liis person ; it would be considered bad 
taste if he used too much of this perfume ; he then scents 
bis clothes in the sweet-smelling smoke of incense (dhnpd) 
thrown into the fire and wears a garland on the head, or 
hangs it round his neck. He applies collyrium made of 
various substafices to his eyes. To his lips, already reddened 
by the betel he has chewed, he applies alaktaka (a red dye 
made from lac), to impart a deeper crimson to them and 
then rubs them over with wax to make the dye fast. Then 
he looks at himself in a glass, chews spiced betel-leaves to 
perfume his'montb. and proceeds to attend to his business.* 
He attends to his hair and wears rings on his fincrers that 
are sometimes of great value.^ lie generally wears two 
garments, a vasas or vastra and an or a wrap for 

the upper part of the body. This upper garment was 
sometimes very highly scented with rich pw-fumes or 
flowers.^ BliSsa tells us that the rich fragrance of Cftru- 


1 ,_Ibid, p. 173 i^sUira 14). 

2 « >i^q‘ 

-q .-Ibid, pp. 45-46 

{suira 16). Jayamangala explains— 

I— p. 46. 

3 ^ fqqrqq 1 ibid, p. 292 {sTifm 20) etc. 

(ed. by Lefmann), xiii. 142. 

4 e Kdm.iSKtra, pp. 274, igg, etc.; also tra tfg*! qi»Biq 

,-lbid, p. 26 . (.u/« 
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datta’s wearing apparel assured Vasantaseiia that though 
impoverished, he was not quite unmindful of the amenities 
of youthful society.^ At Naiida’s house at Kapilavastu 
when Buddha entered it, some of the maids were preparing 
the perfumed paste while others were perfuming the 
clothes.® In the Lalita'mstara we read that Kin<y 

O 

Suddhodana ordered that all tliose who would attend on 
MayadevI on her journey to the garden of Lumbini, should 
wear clothes, soft and tine, coloured with pleasant dyes and 
smelling sweet with the of the scents. Similarly, in 

another place in the same book, we read of a perfumed 
garment of the exquisite colour of the nagahesara,^ 

Sweet scents, we thus see, played a ver^^ important part 
in the toilet of the nagaraka. He made an abundant use 
of flowers, he rubbed sweet-scented ointments over his body 
and besides, he used other perfumes— ^augandhikas —and a 
box of scejits, a saiigandhika-pufikay was kept handy by 
every nagaraka. He perfumes his mouth with betel-leaves 
prepared with sweet-scented spices. The fragrant smoke of 
incense was made to circulate Mirough liis rooms and itnpart 
a perfume to his clothes. The Lalita-vistara corroborates 
Vatsyayana about the plentiful use of perfumes. Besides 
the scented ointment or anulepana, tlie Lalita-vistnra men¬ 
tions scented waters of various kinds, perfumed oils and 
fragrant powders of sandal, flowers or other sweet-smelling 
things.* These objects—flowers, perfumes and betel-leaves 

* ^ i—Bhasa, 

Carudatta (Trivandrum Sans. Series), Act I, p. 26. 

2 1 % 1— SatmdaratKuidn.- 

Kavya, iv. 26. 

3 I 

^ II — Lalita-vistara (ed. by Lefmann), vii. 

80 ; ’iHt 1—Ibid, xviii. 2S2. 

4 ,— Ibid, xv. 218. See also ibid, vii. 96 and 

xiv. 269 ; r - Ibid, vil. 96 ; 

I —-Ibid, xxi. 342. 
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formed the most ordinary gifts exchanged between friends 
and lovers. ’ 

After attending to his business in the morning, the* 
nagaraka takes his bath ; this he does every day bub there 
are other attendant circumstances that are repeated at 
varying intervals. Every other day he gets his limbs 
massaged and shampooed {utsMana) ; every third day he 
cleanses his person with soap-like substances that yield a 
lather with water (phenaka). This last was considered an 
indispensable article for one who aspired to decent life in 
those days, as we see that even when a man became too poor 
to maintain himself as a nagaraka and became a plthamarda, 
his phenaka *or soap marked him out from ordinary men. 
As regards shaving, the nagaraka was behind the modern 
man of fashion ; he got his chin and lips cleaned every fourth 
day and this was probably considered conducive to long life 
{dyusyam) and a more thorough tonsorial operation was per¬ 
formed every fifth or every tenth day. This completes the 
bath.« Though he was thus not so fastidious as .our 
modern dandies as regards the hair on his face, he 
was certainly more careful about his finger nails. They' were 
specially dressed, particularly those of the left hand ; the 
points of the nails should always be fine and sometimes they 
were cut into three or more teeth like a saw. The nails must 
be well-set, smooth, bright, scrupulously clean, not broken, 
and soft and glossy in appearance. The people of Gaudn 
(modern Bengal) had very fine and long nnila that imparted 
a grace to their hands and were very attractive to women, 
and the southerners (the Bak^imUydh) had small nails which 
were good for work but of which they made very great 
artistic use, and the people of^ were midway 

between the two. The use of the nails was a great art which 

I Kamasutra, pp. 259, 261. 274, 308, 319. 

Ibid, p. 46 {su/ra 17). 
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the nagaraka took great pains in acquiring ; with them. 

he skilfully and without causing pain, affixed on his beloved, 

marks that might be straight, curved, circular, semicircular 
like the crescent moon, or which might resemble the tiger’s 
claw, the peacock’s foot, the leap of a hare or the leaf of a 
blue lotus.* Similar care was taken of the teeth and artistic 
use made of them, because, Vatsyayaua says, no other art 
increases love so much as the clever use of the nails and 
teeth.* Besides attending to the daily ablution and the 
other things noted above, for keeping his person clean, the 
nagaraka must always carry a handkerchief (kctrpa^a) with 

himself for removing perspiration.^ 

He takes two meals a day, in the forenoon, and the after¬ 
noon, but according to Card>y(irio,, and eailier teacher, the 
last meal had better be taken in the evening.^ Three kinds 

of hard or soft food and drinks, hhakstja, bhojya and peya 
correspondmg to the kk<idaniyo>f bhojaniyo, and pana of the 
Buddhist sac'red books,^ liave been mentioned by Vatsyayana. 
Among his articles of diet we notice rice, wheat, barley, 
pulses, a large number of vegetables, milk and its prepara 
lions including ghee, meat and sweets, besides salt and oil. 
Among the sweets, we have molasses (guclo^) and sugar 
(sarkard) a'S well as sweetmeats (khancl<^'kbddydni). Ffsh is 
nowhere mentioned by our author as an article of diet. Meat 
was eaten boiled as soup, and dry or roasted. To desist 
from eating meat, as prescribed in the law books, was consi¬ 
dered to be an act of merit {dharma^,^ The ndgara <xs 

1 Ibid, pp. 112-20 {sutras 1-31)- 

2 Ibid, pp. 121-30 (sutras 1*42). 

3 1—Ibid, p. 47 {snira it^)- 

4 I i—Ibid, p. 47 {sutras 19 and 20), 

5 Malidvagga^ vi. 28. 10 and vi. 35. 2. 

6 See Kamasatra. pp. 228-30. 337. 369-71 i also ^ 

I—Ibid, p. 174 Uutra 16). 

7 ' ^hid, p. 12 {sTUra 7 ). 
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drinks (jmnakani) were also various ; besides water and milk 

he <lriinlc fiesli juice, peiluips of the various kinds of palm' 

extracts of meat, congey (or rice gruel), sherbets, juice of 

fruits such as mangoes and citrous mixed with sugar ; of 

stronger drinks, he used various wines like sura, madhu 

matreya and which he drank from a chasaka a 

vessel of wood or metal, often accompanied by various kiLds 

of sweets, and savouries of hitter and acrid taste in order 
to im|.art n relish to drink,^ 

After the midday meal the nagaraka enjoys his siesta, 
le diverts himself hy pleasant talk with his friends the 
inihamarda, the vita or the uidusaka, listens to the talk of 
l-arrols views fights between cocks, quails or rams, or is 

engaged 11 . various kinds of artistic enjoyments. Besides the 

aninials mentioned above, he also kept for his own amuse- 
-mnt. a number of cuckoos for their sweet melody and pea¬ 
cocks for tbc.rglorii.us p!...,.age and also monkey/ At the 
hiMgs palace, besides these animals of sport, lions and ti-^efs 
were also kept in cages.'' ” 

In the afternoon, "fter he has dressed himself, the ,, 5 ,;a- 
goes out to attend a yn,(/a or a social gathering whte 

engages, as we shall .see below, in pleasant intellectual 

v cr.sion 3 vvith his friends and in tests of skill in Hve various 

inst/imc “<y<-i->'aka enjoys music, vocal and 

un.ental, occasionally attended with dances. After music. 

hIS own room which has been made sweet and clean and 

.ay with flowers, and while its fragrant air is charged with 

jrrr, , a.,,,,,.. , , 

f^^'i^iani ammlsr., q1ssi-fe- 

g I—ibiii „ .Si * 
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the breath of sweet incense circulating through it, the naga- 
raka with his associates and friends, awaits there the arrival 
of his mistress. This completes his daily life. ^ 

A word here about the nagarakas friends whom we 
meet again and again in the KdmasTit7'a, will not be out of 
place. Besides the many artists and craftsmen wlio served 
him in his quest of lov 9 and pleasure and who are called his 
mitras or companions by Vatsyayann, the nagaraka appears 
to have possessed some real, true and devoted friends. Vilt- 
syayana says that fast and genuine friendship often sprang 
up among those who had grown up together from infancy 
tended by the same nurse, who in early boyhood were fellow 
playmates or were at school together, those who'were marked 
by the same temperament and the same tastes in pleasure 
and sport, were attached to each other by mutual obligations 
and whose closest secrets were known to each other. Vat- 
s)'ayana regards it particularly fortunate in friendship when 
the friendship has come down between two families for 
several generations, has never been tainted by selfishness or 
greed, nor has been changed by time or by any considera¬ 
tions whatsoever and where the mutual secrets have never 
been betrayed.® 

SPORTS AND FESTIVITIES 

Besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened 
the daily life of the nagaraka^ there were many high days 

^ i—Ibid, 

pp. 47-48 {sairas 22-24), 

etc. 1—Ibid, p. 172 (su/rcis 1 

and 7). 

1 ^ 

I— Ibid, pp. 68-69 {sTUfas 35 " 3 ^) I 

sTtiras 37 and 38. 

21 
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and holidays when he made merry with his friends and 
companions. With regard to all these gamea and festivities 
enjoyed in company, Vstsyayana gives the sage advice that 
they can be relished best in the company of friends of the 
same social status, but not with those that are either above 
or below one, because permanent good relations and mutual 
understanding can only be established when eacli party in 
a sport seeks to afford pleasure to the other and where each 
is honoured and respected by the other. ^ 

Vatsyayana classifies the occasional festivities into five 
groups. In the first place he mentions the festivals in con¬ 
nection with the worship of different deities {samaja, yatra 
and gha(a), sometimes attended with grand processions ; then 
come the go^thls or social gatherings of both sexes; next 
dpdnakas or drinking parties and udydna-ydtras or garden- 
parties, and last of all various social diversions in which 
many persons take part {samasyd krlid).^ 

SAMAJA 

At the temple of Stxrasvati^ the goddess of learning and 
the fine arts, on a fixed day every fortnight, that is, on 
the tithi or lunar phase specially auspicious to the deity wor¬ 
shipped, a samdja or an assemblage of TXdgarakas was hold 
regularly. They were accompanied by musicians, dancers and 
other artists permanently employed by them for perform¬ 
ances in honour of the deity. Besides, when any itinerant 
parties of actors, dancers or other such “artists’* visited the 
town, they were afforded an opportunity of showing their 

1 ^ 1 - 

^ H—Ibid, p, 190 (jTi/rflj 22 and 25). 

2 —Ibid, 

p. 49 {sutra 26). 
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skill ab the temple before the diviaiby. On the day follow¬ 
ing the performance the party bad to be given their stipu¬ 
lated rewards, and then they might be dismissed or asked 
to repeat their performances at the pleasure of their patrons. 
On special occasions, when performances on a grand scale 
were arranged, parties of actors might co-operate with each 
other and give a joint performance and it was the duty of 
the corporation or guild {gana)^ to which the nd^gavalca 


belonged, to honour and treat with hospitality the strangers 
who attended these gatherings. Similar festivities of various 
kinds were hold on a grand scale in honour of different deities 
according to the customs appertaining to each.^ . On some of 
these occasions there were processions {yatra) like the 
procession of images that Fa-Hieu saw in Khotan when “they 
swept and watered the streets inside the city, making a grand 
display in the lanes and by-ways,”^ In these processions 
botli men and women joined and Vatsyayana says that they 
aflforded opportunities for meeting one’s lady-love.® Even 
a virtuous matron could attend a religious ceremony with the 
permission of her husband.* 


GOSTPlI 

We now come to the go^thl or social gathering where 
the nagaraka diverts himself in pleasant talk with persons 

1 fiwci i 

tqrTTf^qgf^ ^qcTt^qtfqrq^ \ —Ibid, pp. 49-5^ 

{sUiras 27 - 33 ). 

2 Legge, Fa-Hiefty p. i8. 

vigqi% ^ qrmgi Kamasuiray 

P* 274 {suira 41), 

4 jrr ^ ' Ibid, 

p. 226 {suira 15). 
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of the dame status and position as himself by their education, 
intelligence, character, wealth and age ; there he engages 
in competitions in making verses or in various other sports 
of skill and art. ^ Affording, as these did, opportu¬ 

nities for the nagavaka to exhibit his intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments and mastery of the arts, they were most popular with 
him, being attended by him every afternoon and they were 
also lielcl on a comparatively large scale on special occasions. 
Of the branches of literary art in which competitions 
wore held, we may glean the following from Vatsyilyaua 3 
list of the sixty-four arts: there were competitions in the 
extempore composition of verses, completion of a stanza of 
which a part only was given, the proper reading of books, 
with [)roper intonation and accent, either singly or in groups, 

the reading of passages in prose or verse that on account of 

many harsh sounds were hard to pronounce, and t])e art of 


composing and expounding passages written in a secret code 

or cypher. These competitions required knowledge of foreign 
toriguos and provincial dialects, knowledge of lexicons'and 


specical vocabularies, of metres and the figures of rhetoric, 
the knowledge of dramas and their stories, in short, a very 
comprehensive litererary and artistic training. One o-amo 
is <lesci'il)ed uallecl pratimalii in which n number of persons 
liad to recite verses one after another, tlie condition being 
that every reciter must ro[ioab a verse commencing with 
the letter with wliich tho previous speaker’s verse ended 
and any one unable to supply his verse sufficiently quickly 
had to pay a torfoit. Besides these literary competitions, 
there were tests of proficiency in tho fine arts such as paint¬ 
ing, singing, iiistrumoutal music and tho like and also of 
manual skill and dexterity in many of tho practical arts such 


rr-siq ofliiMA,! ^1—Ibid, p, 51 (r«/r<u 34 

and 35). 
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as the strino^mcj together of flowers in a crarland and so 

000 O 

on.^ 

At these gatherings were invited ganikas or brilliant 
artists who by their education and knowledge of the arts, 
could please the nagaraka by meeting him on his own ground, 
viz., in mental and aesthetic culture, and who were therefore 
loved and honoured by the people. Sometimes the parties 
were held at the house of one of the ganihaSy or the nagarakas 
met at each other’s house, or they assembled in the sahha, 
the public hall of the city or of the gana or corporation to 
which every citizen belonged. Here the citizens came to¬ 
gether to discuss politics and philosophy, or to hold com¬ 
petitions in literature or art, or merely to enjoy themselves 
in convivial parties. This sahha of Vatsyayana is the direct 
descendant of tlie samiti or parisad of the Vedic times, at 
one of which, viz., that of the Pancdlas^ Svetaketu Aruneya, 
who is reputed to be the founder of the science of erotics, 
was defeated by a Ksatriya.^ 

At the gostkls were also discussed the sixty-four Pahcdla 
or kama-kalds and Viitsyayana declares that a person possess¬ 
ing a knowledge of this sixty-four, even though devoid 
of all the other sciences, leads the talk at the gostkls of men 
and women ; and on the other hand, a person who speaks 
cleverly on other subjects but knows not the sixty-four, is 
not much respected in the discussions in the assembly of the 

learned,® 

etc.—Ibid, p. 32* 

2 vtr(iy+iHTVT¥Th;fn: ■, Ibid. p. 52 {saira 36). 

For Svetaketu, see ibid, p. 5 {sutra 9) ; also, n 

; BrhadHranyakopanifiad vi. 3. I. and 
, ChZindogyopanimd, v. 3. i. 
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At the gosthl one is neither to speak too much in Sanskrit 
for he may then be considered a pedant, just as in England 
two centuries ago to write English in strict accordance with 
ortliography and syntax was considered not necessary for a 
gentleman ; nor should the nagaraha speak too much in a 
local ilialect, because then he ran the risk of bein£r re<rarded 
as uneducated and uncultured ; he should strike a middle 
course and have full control over both and then he was sure 
to win great respect.^ The prevalent language of the period 
as seen in inscriptions and in the Mahayana literature, bears 
testimony to the fact that the current speech at the time, at 
least among the cultured classes, was a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. The learned people like As'vaghosa, of course, 
wrote pure Sanskrit, but tlie language of conversation among 
the eilucated was apparently a mixture of Sanskrit and the 
provincial dialect {de6ahhasa) as recommended by the author 
of tlie Kamasutra. 

Tiiere were go^thls for sinister purposes too in the days 
of Vatsyiiyaim who warns the nagaraha against frequehliug 
an assembly that is disliked by the people, that is not govern¬ 
ed by proper rules and hence is likely to indulge in license 
or to run beyond the bounds of decency ; nor should he attend 
a gosthl that is intent upon doing mischief to others. A 
person wins success in life by attending an association that 
makes the imparting of pleasure to people its solo business 
and has sport and diversion for its solo object,^ 


^ 5ir^r0«iir n—A'JwtwTT/rrt, p 182 {sTtirns 50-51). 

II— Ibid, p. 58 (sTi/ra 50). 

qi ’q q v: n 

» 

qrqfram I 

fqq TWt^ fnfk itc-lbid, p. 58 (sUtras 51*2). 
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The gosthl on account of its association with art, refine¬ 
ment and culture, was nfiuch appreciated by the people in 
Vatsyayana’s times. A nagaraka was expected to be liberal 
in spending on gosthls and his success in courtship and love 
depended in no small measure on his power to shine in the 
sports and festivities including the gosthl a.\\d samaja.^ In 
Bhasa’s dramas we meet with many references to gosthl ; 
hia Avimaraha mourns the supposed loss of his friend who 
was humorous at gosthls.^ 

Women also met together in gosthls or social assemblies 
among themselves. For an unmarried girl it was considered 
a qualification that she was fond of gosthls and kolas. Married 
ladies also sometimes, with the permission of their husbands, 
instituted among their own friends gosthls or social gatherings 
where they discussed artistic and literary matters. But a 
married woman who was too fond of instituting gosthls was 
looked upon with suspicion, specially one who arranged 
such gatherings in the house of a youthful neighbour.® In 
Bh^a's Avimaraka (Act V) the maids invite the Vidusaka 
to recount a story which they would listen to among their 
gosthljanas in the inner court.* 


ApAnaka 

Besides the gosthls the nagarakas also met at each others 
house to hold drinking parties where they drank various kinds 
liquors with sauces of various tastes and flavours, but 

i—Ibid, p. 302 {sUira 12)., 

2 aiHlg Trivandrum Series, p. 69. 

3 ^ — Kamasutra, p, 303 [sTitra 13) ; 

i-^p.i226 {suira 15); 1—p. 254 [sittra 52). 

4 e? 3^^' Trivandrum Series, p.S 6 

^ p. 87. 
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abstention from wine was considered a special qualification in 
a nagaraka.^ 


GARDEN PARTIES 

Next we come to another diversion which was very dear 
to tlie soul of the nagaraka, viz, xidyana-yMra or picnics in 
gardens. Every great city in those days was surrounded by ex¬ 
tensive gardens where the residents of the city could find some 
relief from the congested streets of tlie town. Round Kapila- 
vastu, says the Lalitavistara, five hnudrcd gardens sprang up 
for the diversions of Bodhisattva, and prince Siddhartlia went 
out through the gates of the city for enjoying himself in the 
gardens outside.'* In the KamasJdra also we find that these 
gardens were outside the town and a whole day was spent in 
the picnic there. Early in the morning a party of well-dressed 
nagarakas would go out of the town mounted on horses 
accompanied by ganikds and followed by servants ; there they 
would arrange for their daily meal and pass the time in 
pleasant games of chance or in diverting themselves with 
tlie fights of cocks, quails or rams or in any other way that 
they pleased, in the afternoon they would return weariuo* 
some token of remembrance of the picnic such as a bunch of 
flowers or a twig from a garden-tree. Similar parties were 
enjoyed in connection with sports in water, which took 
place ill artificial lakes or tanks from which all mischie¬ 
vous water-animals had first been removed.® Picnickinc^ in the 

O 

1 See footnote i, p. i6o and footnote i, p. 167. 

2 q=a \~~Laliia-visiara, (ed. 

by Lefmann), vii, 95 ; etc. 

Ibid , xiv. I 83*191. 

I sqn^firn i—KatfinsTiira, 

P« 53 {s'l'drtis 40-41). 
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ga;‘deus outside the city was very popular in tlie days of 
Vatsyayana who again and again speaks of it. His description 
of udyanayatra agrees in every particular with that given in 
mt'cchakaiika, the only difference being that in the drama, 
Carudatta goes out in a bullock-cart instead of on horseback. 
A nagaraJcas liberality was otten tested by his readiness 
to spend on these garden picnics and dramatic performances. 
A king who has many wives is advised by Vatsyayana 
to please every one of them by such shows and garden- 
parties.^ Unmarried girls, and even married women, some¬ 
times went to these picnics; a virgin on her way to a garden- 
party was sometimes snatched away from her friends and 
guardians for the purposes of marriage.® Ladies perhaps 
went on such picnics in parties of their own sex, because 
Vatsyayana says that udyana-ydtrds afforded opportunities 
for^meeting and making‘offers of love to them.® But picnics 
arranged b.y married women appear to be rather rare. It 
was only a punarbku, that is, a widow who had attached 
herself to a second husband, that induced her adopted lover 
to institute these picnics and convivial assemblies at which 
she herself took part.^ 

SAMASYA-KRIDA 

Last of all we come to the sports that Vatsyayana calls 
sama&ya-hrldd or sarribhuya-krldd, that is social diversions 
m which a number of persons took part. He says that they 
Varied with each country and province. Of about a score of 
them he has given only the names from which their character 
niay sometimes be surmised. Some of them are well-known 

* V 1—Ibid, p. 253 {sutra 50); i— 

Ibid, p. 245 {sufra 89). 

i—Ibid, p. 222 {svJra 27). 

3 Ibid, p. 258 {sutra 6) ; also p. 274 {sutra 41). 

4 Ibid, p, 239 {sutra 44) ; also p. 240 {sutra 59}. 
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Up to the present clay, at least in parts of Indio, such as 
Kaumudl-jagara^ in which the whole night of the full moon 
in the month of Asvina is passed without sleep by playing 
at dice or similar other amusements, and the JETolaka or JEToli 
on the day of the vernal full moon ia the month of Phalguna ; 
such is also the Alola-caturthi or Huidolotsava. in the month 
of Sravana. The Hallisaka, accompanied by dancing and 
music and supposed to be similar to the IlasoUava described 
in the Bhdgavaia-Piiranat is referred to by Vatsyiiyana and 
a form of it is still current in Kathiawild. The festival of 
Suvasantaha reminds us of the Dule-vasamtiya of the Sita- 
benga Cave-Inscription which tells us that at this “swing- 
festival of the vernal full-moon, frolic and music abound and 
people tie around their necks garlands thick with jasmine 
flowers.**^ We are also reminded of the Kamadevdnuyana 
of Bhasa’s Carudatta (Act I) and of the Madanodycina yatra 
of Bhavabhuti’s Mdlail-Madhava (Act I). It aj)pear3 that 
persons of botli sexes took part in many of these festivities. 
At such festivals as Kauinudl-jdgara, Suvasantaha and Astaml 
Qandraka, the women of the cities and towns entered the 
harem of the king and sported with the royal Indies there.® 

SPORTS OF GIRLS 

Some of the sports of girls have been described by Viit- 
sySyaoa, as well as some of their playthings. The girls took 
delight in making garlands of flowers, building small houses 
of earth, of wood, playing with dolls, or in cooking imaginary 
food with such materials ns earth etc. They sometimes 
played games of chance with dice or cards, or other games 

1 Dr. T. BIocli, “Ramgarh Cave Inscriptions,” Report of the Arch. 
Sur. of India (1903-1904), pp. 124-25. 

2 See KiunasTitra, p. 54 {sutra 42) and p. 283 (ja/ra 11) j for 

Halluaka cf. ; i-p. 175 {iatra 25) and see Exist 

and tf^est, 1, pp. /.jStT. (May, 1902). 
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like ‘‘odd and even," the game of “close fists" and so on ; 
or tliey might play the game of finding out the middle finger 
or the sport with six pebbles ; sometimes a number of girls 
played together at games involving some exercise of the 
limbs i^KsveditahUiii) such as hide and seek, spinning round 
holding each other’s out-stretched arms, blindman’s buff, 
games with salt or heaps of svheat.*^ We see from this list 
that many of these sports and games are much the same 

as those in vogue at the present day among Indian girls and 
boys. 

The games and festivities of the nagaraka are, as vve 
see from the description given above, the diyersions of a 
seeker after pleasure and amusement—of one that had plenty 
of leisure to enjoy and an ani[)le fortune to provide the 
nieans of enjoyment. Among manly sports, wrestling matches 
were known to Viltsyayana, but the nagaraka appears to 
have been rather a spectator at these games than one who 
took an active part in them ; the Kamasutra also speaks of 
hunting as a pastitne that becomes a source of pleasure by 
practice, when one has acquired some skill in it and this seems 
to be the one manly sport that the nagaraka knows of.** 


1 Kdmosatra, p. 201 {su/ras 5 v). 

2 —^Ibid, p. S4 57) ; i— 

Ibid, p, 90 {sTl^ra 2). 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

THE NAGARAKA’S WIFE 


While the life of a ndgaraka has been painted by VfitsyS* 
yana as a round of pleasures, that of his wife presents a 
striking contrast and is a round of duties. The picture 
presented by him of a wife is in no way inferior to the 
ideal held up in the Dharma6d&tras and in many respects 
he gives greater details.^ She attends on her husband 

with all the love and devotion a devotee shows to the 
deity he worships. She ministers to his personal needs, 
looks after his food and drink, as well ns his toilet and his 
amusements; she tries to appreciate his likes and dislikes, 
welcomes his friends with proper presents, respects and loves 
his parents and relatives and is liberal to his servajits ; when 
she finds that he is comin<; home, she hastens to meet him 
and waits upon him herself ; in his games and sports'she 
follows him; even when offended, she does not speak too 
bitterly to liim. She may attend a festive assembly only 
with his permission and in the company of her friends. She 
does not even give away anything without his icaowledge. 
She should do nothing that might rouse his suspicion against 
her fidelity; she should avoid the company of women of 
questionable character such as female ascetics, actresses, 

I For the section of the KHmasTitra dealing with the character of 
the virtuous wife see pp. 224.-46. This section has not been dealt with 
here in detail as the whole of it has been ti.hislated by Prof. P. 
Peterson in his paper on “Vatsyayana 6n tlie Duties of a Hindu Wife,’* 
read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay (i6th December, 
1891) and published in tlic Journal of the Anthro, Soc, of Bom* 
pp. 459 66. The same learned Professor has written upon '‘Courtship 
in Ancient India," as given in tlie section of the KamasUtra dealing 
with it {Jour. Bom. Br. R.A.S. xviii), and hence, we have omitted a 
consideration of that section including the rules of marriage. 
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fortune-tellers, or women given to the practice of black art 
{jmlakarika)^ nor should she loiter about in solitary parts 
of the house. She might take lessons in the Kamasutra or 
in the subsidiary arts, if her husband so wishes, and he may 
occasionally himself give these lessons. ^ One is here remind¬ 
ed of Bhasa’s IJdayana who calls his beloved queen “his 
dear disciple,”^ and of the beautiful line of Kalidasa (with 
whom our author has so many points of contact) where Aja 
mourns the loss of Indumatl, his “beloved pupil in the fine 
arts.**® 

Thera is an atmosphere of control and restraint about her. 
In her talk she is moderate and never speaks or laughs 
aloud; she does not return an answer when rep^-nved by her 
husbaDd*s parents. She does not give herself airs when she 
enjo^’s great good fortune. In her dress she practises mode¬ 
ration : when going out on festive occasions, she wears a 
few ornaments and only a few garments of fine and soft 
texture, uses perfumes and ointments very moderately and 
adorns herself only with white flowers. But when she is 
going to meet her husband, she takes the greatest care with 
her toilet; then she makes herself tidy, sweet and clean, she 
puts on many ornaments, wears flowers of vai'ious hues and 
smells, use^ perfumes and in every way makes herself attrac¬ 
tive. Flowers were worn in garlands hanging from the neck 
{sTaj)^ or in chaplets {aplda) on the head,or were simply put in 
the hair,* or in elaborate ornaments for the ears (kavnapura 
or ka/rna,patra). Another item of a woman's toilet was the 
paint or the dots and patches on the forehead and cheeks, 

1 Kamasutra, p. 28 a and 3)p. i 97 36), and ^g:vvir 

p. 310 {sutra 9). 

2 Bhasa's Svapnavasavadattam, Act V, vr TT fwfiw etc. 

3 fwfw I— Ka^huvamsa, viit. 57» 

4 P'I52 (sutra 3) i Bhasa, 

Carudatti^, Act I. 
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put on in various designs (vi^esal'a). Sometimes leaves of 
such plants as tamala were used witli it, as we find in the 
Saundarananda-Kavya.^ Vutsyayana advises a wife never to 
present lierself before her husband without some ornaments 
on her person even when alone with liirn.^ This idea is found 
in Indian literature as early as the time of Yiiske, who says, 
‘^to the man who understands her meaning, the Veda shows 
herself as a loving wife shows herself to her husband in all 
her rich apparel.” As Yaska here is quoting a verse of the 
JRgveda where it occurs at least four times, the idea belongs 
to the very earliest period of Indian thought.^ But when 
the husband is away from home the wife goes, as it were, 
into mourning ; she puts away all her ornaments and finery 
with the exception of those that mark her married condition, 
such as the bangles of shells, only one on each wrist,^ At 
that time she also practises fasts and austerities in honour 
of the gods and does not go to visit even the near relatives 
except in very urgent cases when they are in some danger, 
or when there are some festivities there, and even then, she 
must not change her quiet ilress indicating the separation 
(pravdsa^ve^a) ; and she should never go there but in the 
company of her husband’s people and must not stay there 
long. When the husband returns home she goes to meet 
him as she is, then she worships the gods, specially Kuma- 
deva, the god of love, and offers gilts of food to men and 
birds. 

1 KdmnsTiira, p. 124 {sTifra 19) j p. 206 {sufra 32) j also SiU4Mdara- 
nanda Kavya, chap. iv. 

2 ^ *T I — K^tputsutra, p.226 {sTiira 13) 

3 Quoted by Prof. Peterson in Journal of the Anth. Soc.of Uoin ^ 

1891, p. 463.. The Vedic passage is qjq q^ier../ir. i. i?4' 7 ; 
see also iv. 3. 2 ; x. 71. 4 and x. 91. 13, Cf. also sirqi qieei Az\ 

xviii. 2. 51. 

4 Kamasiitra, p. 231 {sutra 43), also qqs' qr pp. 3I5*J6 

{sutra 44). 
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Ordinarily also it is the wife who looks after the per¬ 
formance of the daily worship of gods at the household temple 
and the due performance of rites and the offering of gifts 
at the three fixed periods in the day—morning, mid-day and 
evening. She takes upon herself the observance of the vows 
and fasts that fall to the share of her liusband. Sometimes 
the lady vowed gifts and offerings to the gods, and when her 
lord acquired some wealbli, or obtained success in any venture, 
or regained his health after some illness, she carried Out her 
vow.^ To institute the worship of some deity was one of 
the dear desires of the women. ^ The qualities enumerated 
by Suddliodana as requisite for a bride for the young Sid- 
dhartha® are very much the same as those m the picture 
given above by Vatsyayana of a virtuous and devoted wife. 

With the permission of her husband the wife takes upon 
herself the whole care and management of the family. She 
prepares a budget for the whole year and regulates the ex¬ 
penditure in propo’ tioii with the annual income. She must 
also- know how to keep the daily accounts and total up the 
daily receipts and expenditure; Manu also lays down that 
the husband should appoint the wife to receive and spend 
tlie wealth, by keeping accounts, as Medbatithi explains.* 
Wlien the husband is inclined to spend beyond his means, 
or to run into improper expenditure, she romonstrates with 
him in secret. She lays in a stock of all articles necessary 
for consumption and .replenishes her stores at the proper 
season. She knows how to calculate and pay the wages and 


^ nr I—Ibid, p. 311 

{suira 20). 

2 I— Ihid, p. 340 {su^ra 25). 

3 Lalifa vtstara, chap, xii, 138^ 

KamasTitra, p. 229 {sTitras 32-33) ; ’IsTf sq^ ^ 1— 

X. 11 where Mcdhatithi explains i 
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salaries of the servants, has to look after agriculture and 
cattle, and also to take care of the animals and birds kept 
for sport by the master of the house. We have seen that 
the garden also is a special charge of the lady of the house. 
When the husband is absent from home she also looks after 
liis affairs and tries to administer them carefully so that they 
may not suffer by his absence ; on such occasions she endea¬ 
vours to minimise the expenditure to the best of her power 
and to increase the resources of the family by sales and pur¬ 
chases carried on through trusty servants. Slie has to attend 
to the kitchen, and besides, she employs her leisure in spin¬ 
ning cotton and also in doing some weaving. 

POOR WOMEN 

Many of the poorer women,—widows, helpless women, 
or tliose who had adopted the ascetic’s vow {pravrajita), 
earned a living by spinning and weaving as at the time of 
Kautilya, and got their wages from a government officer, the 
SutrMitjak^ay "the Superintendent of Yarn/' andthe-s&les 
and purcha33S were mnde with the Panyadhyak^a^ “the 
Superintendent of Manufactures." In the villages, the pea¬ 
sant women did various kinds of work under the control of 
the governineub officer {Ayuktaka) in ciiarge of the village 
or the headman who lived upon a share of the agricultural 
produce. Under hie orders these womeit perform unpaid 
work for him, they fill up his granaries, take things 

in or out of his house, clean and decorate his residence, or 
work in his fields ; they also take from him cotton, wool, 
flax or hemp for spinning yarn and the bark of trees, or 
thread, for preparing wearing apparel ; moreover, they made 
with him transactions of sale, purchase or exchange of various 
articles. Similarly the women in dairy settlements (vroycw) 

transacted business with the gavadhyak^a^ “the Superinten¬ 
dent of Cattle."^ 

I Kamasuira, pp. 282-S3 i^sutras 5-10). 
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THE JOINT-FAMILY 

The joint family syst »m seems to have obtained in 
Vatsyayana’s age. The wife of the householder has to wait 
upon his parents and to obey them implicitly as We have 
already seen, and moreover, she has to show proper regard 
to all senior relations {gurus) and to his sisters as well as 
to their husbands. But nowhere are her duties to his 
brothers mentioned, though a woman with many younger 
brothers of her husband is referred to in one place^ showing 
probably that sometimes the brothers lived together, but 
more often they established separate households when they 
gnb married, as it was prescribed in some of the Dh(xrmo>‘ 
^asiraSf in Manu for example, that after the death of the 
parents the brothers might live jointly or they might separate 
for the sake of increasing the dharmat for, if they lived sepa¬ 
rate, their-spiritual merit would increase and hence separation 
was sanctioned by dkarma : the meaning is that if they lived 
apart “each of them had to kindle the sacred fire, to offer 
separately the agnihotra, to perforin the five great sacrifices 
and so forth, and hence each gains merit separately. This 
principle ha'd been recognised from very early times as we 
have it cf^arlj?' laid down by Q<xuto.fn<Xj the author of the 
earliest of the extant Dharmasutras.^ 


POLYGAMY 

Polygamy appears to have been prevalent in Vatsyayana’s 
days among the wealthy. Kings trenerally considered it a 
privilege to have a crowded harem, a harem “with a thousand 
spouses" is spoken of by VatsySyaaa.^This is in line with what 

1 —Ibid, p. 254 {suira 52). 

2 Note by Prof. Buhler on Manu ix. nr. 5.^.£.^xxv, p. 

fiwnl 7^^'. \-Gaufatna, xxvni. 3 

and 4. 

3 Katnasuira^ p. 41 {sv.tra 22); also pp. 289-98. 
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the Lalita-vistara says about Mayadevi that she was the beat 
and greatest of the thousands of women of tSuddhodana. The 
Buddhacarita mentions the same fact though not in such 
extravagant terms. ^ Princes, high officials and the rich 
also married more than one wife. Vatsyayana says that 
the wealthy people had ganerally a plurality of spouses who, 
outwardly no doubt, appeared to enjoy many objects of 
pleasure, but in reality, were very miserable indeed, as the 
husband was but one and the claimants to his affection were 
many ; and he gives the sage advice that it is better to have 
a poor husband even though he may not have many qualities 
to recommend him than to have a clever man whose favours 
have to be shared with many.^ A single wife for a wealthy 
man, however, was not unknown : we rend in Vatsyayana of 
a ndgaraka who may be devoted to one wife (ekacarin).^ 
Prince Namla of the Saundara?ianda~Kdvga was such a 
person. Tlie majority of the people appeared to have only one 
wife ; but if she had no child, or if she bore only dnughters.and 
the continuity of the family was in danger, then the husband 
might marry again. In case of barrenness, Vatsyayana coun¬ 
sels the wife herself to induce the husband to marry again 
and look upon the newly married bride as a younger sister.^ 
He advises a man with many wives not to be partial, neither 
to show any disregard towards any one in ’ particular, nor 

to allow any offence on the part of any one of them to pass 
unnoticed.® 


ANTAHPURA 

We have already seen that every Iiouse had an antahmira, 
or inner suite of apartments where the ladies resided in seclu¬ 
sion, guarded against intrusion from any stranger ; not even 



3 

5 


(ed, by Lefmann) 
mm i—Budd/uojn/a, i. 15. 

Kamnsurnt, p. 217 {suiras 55, 56). 

^bicl, p. 55 [sTtint 43). 

Ibid, p. 245 {sn/rtis 85-89). 


4 Ibid, pp. 233.4 {sTiiras 1.5). 
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women except those of approved character, were admitted 
within,^ Bhasa^s Vasantasena complains that she had the 
misfortune of not being entitled to enter into the inner court¬ 
yard of Carudatta’s house. ^ It was not considered decent 
for the wife of a nagaraka to stand at the door and look out 
or to observe people in the street from her windows ; even 
when she hastens to meet her husband coming home, she 
does not go out into the street or to the door but waits for 
him inside the house.® Nevertheless, on the occasion of 
religious festivities and processions, slie could accompany the 
images of the gods with the permission of her husband. The 
inability of women to protect themselves against temptations 
as compared with men, is recognised by Vatsyayana and he 
like Manu, condemns the absence of a restraining guardian 
(nirankusatva) for a woman. ^ 

The kings having a large number of wives took greater 
care than the ordinary nagaraka in confining them in sera¬ 
glios guarded by officers of proved honesty and purity. No 
map was allowed to enter into the royal harem except relatives 
and servants and in some provinces, artisans ; Brahmanas 
were allowed to get into the harem for supplying flowers to 
the ladies, with whom they conversed separated by a screen. 
There were in* the harem female officers, the hahcuklya and 
the fnahattariKa who carried presents of garlands, perfumes 
find garments from the ladies to the king who also sent gifts 
in return. In the afternoon, the king paid a visit to the 
harem and met all the ladies assembled together and con- 

1 Ibid, p. 244 {sUtra 83). 

2 i—Bhasa, (Trivandrum Sanskrit series), 

Act I, p. 26. 

3 Kiimasutra, p. 237 {sTiira 22) ; and p. 226 {siitra 12) , also 

i—p. 254 {sTtira 52). 

4 Ibid, p. 249 {sUtras 10 and M3); also pp. 296-97 {suiras 43 ' 52 ) , 
cf. Manu, v. i47-i49\and ix. 2 and 3. 
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versed wibh them in aooordance with their 
position.^ 


rank and 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

The fact that the mistress of the house was expected to 

keep the daily accounts, to prepare the annual budget of 

receipts and expenditure, and supervise in general over 

the purse, proves, beyond a doubt, that women ordinarily 

were literate. Besides, from what VataySyana says, it is 

apparent that an ordinary woman could receive and reply to 

love letters smuggled into ear ornaments, chaplets or garlands 

made of flowers carried by female messengers (fatraharldutl). 

Such love letters nob infrequently contained verses and songs 

having special reference to the beloved and replies were 

obtained from her.» Unless women had some education, 
this would be without meanino'. 

Higlier education (iasiragrahana), however, was not so 
common among them, ns VstsySyana himself says that women 
did not ordinarily get any education in the iastras, but our 
author avers that the daughters of kings and nobles, as also 
the ganikas, were highly educated and “had their intellitrenoe 
trained and sharpened by the Sastras." and he advises^thab 

a woman might learn either the whole or a part of the work 

(iastra) composed by himself from a person who by character 
and attainments could bo trusted.^ The sixty-four subsi¬ 
diary sciences that had to be studied along with the 
Kamasutra included many that required, as we have seen, 
no inconsiderable proficiency in belles lettres, in the huniani- 
ties in general. Such accomplishments as extempore compo- 


1 


iDici, pp. 289-298 and pp, 242-44. 

2 Ibid, p. 274 [,TUras 3S-40); p. 276 (sUtra 51) : p. 279 60 

uivwV run irt RW-n l-f 

292 , {sutras 20, 21). 

3 Ibid, pp. 28-30. 
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sition of verses {manasl-kavyahriya) and the completion of 
fragmentary verses {hatyasctTnoisyUpuTanaTn) required a ready 
facdity in versification that could be acquired only by a highly 
educated girl ; and such sports as pratirnm required the 
memorising of a large mass of verses and good literature. In 
VStsyayana'a opinion a knowledge of the Kamasutra with 
its aubsidiarv sciences would be useful to all women, both high 
and low, rich and poor. A poor woman who on account of 
the absence of her husband, finds herself in great distress and 
difficulty, might earn a decent living even in a foreign country 
by means of the knowledge of these sciences. A woman whose 
husband has been away from home without making provision 
for her, is advised by Manu also to live by the arts, by such 
si(pas as have nothing reprehensible in them. On the other 
hand, Vatsyayana affirms that, a daughter of wealthy parents, 
if accomplished in the . arts, might win the affection of her 
husband even if he happens to have a large number of wives. 
We see, moreover, from Vatsyayana’s work, as well as rom 
contemporary literature, that a knowledge of the arts was 
considered necessary for all women. ^ The bride for Prm 
Siddhartha was required, according to his father, ® 

“versed in the sacred literature {mtra) and skilled in the ar s, 
even like a Ganika.’*® The carama huddha could be born 
only of a "^rao»ther ^'versed in many sciences,” and i ayac ev 
satisfied this requirement ; besides, she was well sue 
the arts.® 

WIDOW RE-MARRIAGE 

The position of a widow who wished for a second hush , 
has been clearly defined by Vatsyayana. There ^ 
regular marriage for a widow ; but if a woman who la os 

I Ibid. pp. 32-41. cf. ^ I—IX. 75 - ^ 

139 

3 vf^fTrar; 1—Ibid, iii. 25, 1—ui. 27. 
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lier husband, was of weak character and was unable to 
restrain her desires, she might ally herself for a second time 
to a man who was a seeker after pleasures {hhogin) and was 
desirable on account of bis excellent qualities as a lover, and 
such a woman was called a punarhhu. Vfttsyayana quotes 
the opinions of several teachers as to how far, in the selection 
of her second master, tlie punarhhu should be swayed 
by the excellence of the qualities of the man of her choice or 
by the chances of participating in the joys of life, and he 
concludes that in his opinion it was best for her to follow the 
natural inclinations of lier own heart. The connection with 
her was of a loose cliaracter and she enjoyed a degree of 
independence., unknown to the wife wedded according to 
sacramental rites. When the imnarahu seeks her lover’s 
house, slie assumes tlie role of a mistress, patronises his wives, 
is generous to liis servants and treats his friends with 
familial ity j she chides the lover herself if he gives any cause 
for quarrel. She shows greater knowledge of the arts than 
his wedded wives and seeks to please the lover with the sixty- 
four Kamahalas. She takes part in sports and festivities, 
drinking parties, garden jiicnics, and other games and amuse¬ 
ments. She might leave her lover {niiyaha), but it she did so 
of lier own accord, she liad to restore to him all presents 
given by him, except the tokens of love, mutually exchanged 

between them ; if she is driven out, she does not give bLk 
anything.* 

The position of the punarhhu is therefore quite distinct 
from that of the wedded wife who participated with her 
busljand in all religious observances and had to live with 
decency in the anUthpurn ; the position of the punarhhu 
approaches nearer to that of a mistress than that of a wedded 


pp. 23S.40 {sTitras 39-59). ^ 

^ m ^sTUrn 

fiiq nqinnam?! (fu/r.? 48) ; %f7i 

{snira 59), etc. 
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wife. In the king’s harem where there were separate 
quarters and suites of chambers for the various types of 
women, the punarhhu$ occupied a position midway between the 
devis or queens who were quartered iu the innermost apart¬ 
ments, and the ganika% and actresses in the outermost, and this 
exactly indicates also the position occupied hy them in society. 
Vatsyayana indicates this in another place where he places 
the punarhhu between the virgin (kanya) and the courtesan 
(nesya)* and says that the establishment of sexual relations 
with either the courtesans or the punarhhus was not considered 
as right, neither was it absolutely condemned, because pleasure 
was the guiding motive in all such connections.It is clear 
that in Vstsyayana’a opinion there could not be any second 
marriage of the widow. Manu, whose code must have 
received its present from about that time, declares iu unmis¬ 
takable terms that in the sacred texts concerning' marriage 

I I • « ^ 

the re-marnage of widows was nowhere prescribed. ^ Vatsya- 

3'ana a attitude towards the question of widow-remarriage 

shows that in his days, public opinion allowed the widow 

to live with the man of her choice as his mistress, just as 

public opinion was not particularly nice or fastidious about 

making Iqve to courtesans, but she could never receive the 

same regard,' nor acquire the same position, as the married 
wife. 


Of 


About the question of marriage in general, Vatsyayana 
ives it as his considered opinion that for a man of any of the 
four varnas or castes, Icama or desire should be provided its 
scope in the acceptance, according to the prescriptions of the 
holy writ, of a maiden who belongs to the same caste as 


himself and who had no con,tact with any one before, and this, 
he says, leads to progeny and to fame and is also sanctioned by 
popular usage ; and again, he affirms, in another connection, 


1 ihid, p. 24^, {sutra yS) ; and ^ —p. 60 

{sll^ra 4). 

2 ^ if t—Ibid, p, 59 (sr./yu 3). 

3 St gif: 1— ix, 65. 
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that when a maideo of the same caste, not given to any one 
before, is married in accordance with the prescriptions of the 
holy writ, th^n one secures dharma and artha^ affspriog, 
high connection, an increase of friends and partisans, and 
also genuine, untarnished love. He further adds definitely 
that the contrary procedure of marrying girls of higher castes 
or of those who had previously been accepted by others, was 
absolutely prohibited, but that public opinion was indifferent 
with regard to connection with women of the lower castes 
(if not actually outside the pale of Aryail society), as also 
with widows and courtesans, for such relatians were not 
considered as amounting to marriage at all, but entered into 
merely for pleasure for its own sake.^ 

ANUMARANA 

Vatsyayana once refers to the anumarana} of a woman 
upon tlie death ol her lover ; perhaps it has a reference to 
the practice oi sahamarana or dying with the husband, that 
is, burning herself on the same funeral pyre, but we cannot 
be sure about it upon such meagre evidence. 

FEMALE ASCETICS 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men and 
lived upon the charity of the people. Nuns of the three 
main religions of India at that time are referred to in the 
Kamasutra» We have the TBuddhist nun and her 

Jaina sister, Ifiapana or hfiapamka ; and associated with them 
we find the iupaH whom I take to be the woman who belon<^“ 

O 

mg to tho Brahmanic faith, iia« renounced the world. Be¬ 
sides, wo road of women who had their heads shaven 
All ot them are generally spoken of as pravrajitas or bhik^u- 
kiSf i.e.t female ascetics or mendicants. It appears, from 

1 KuuuisTt/ra, p. 59 (iTI/nw 1-3) ; and p. 1S4 {sVttra I). 

2 I—Ibid, p. 316 (sTt/ru 53). 



The Tosition of Women ,q_ 

las 

whab Vatsyayana says, that these fetnale mendicant orders 
d.d not enjoy a li.gh reputation for morality : tl.ey are includ¬ 
ed amonn; those who are declared to be company unfit for 

decent marned ladies. 1 Son.e of the mendicant women were 

proficient in the arts and their help was often sought by the 
formTd H i/n 4 «/often 

formed the rendezvous for lovers ; she was often employed 
to carry messages of love and was regarded as a go-betwLn 
10 conld easily create confidence and succeed in her mission.^ 
Vatsyayana, however, positively asserts that the love of the 

though a former teacher had expressed a contrary view 3 
All this does not imply that female ascetics were in general 
onsidered as depraved but that some of them abused the 

wl 1 f a with 

Jhich they had previously been regarded, just like‘some of 

10 male iiscet.cs and mendicants who erred from the rMit 
path, and we learn from Kautilya that the respect wWch 
panvra;i/ca or Mzisidl commanded in society was made 
use of in order to fish out political secrets.» In Bhavabhuti's 
^lalatimadhava we find the parivmjika, Kamandaki. repre- 
aented as a highly respectable lady who took great interest 
n the love affair between the hero and the heroine and worked 
liard for Its fruition. This drama is an illustration, as it were 
of the Kamasulra, and Bhavabhuti in this drama shows 
himself very well-versed in Vatsyayana’s writings.® 

1 I—Ibid, p. 225 (^sTUra 

9 ) ; o<#if>ivast^f.5-»rnqe)«-.,%5 {satm 42), etc. 

_ 2 Ibid, p. 57 (sTitra 4S) ; p. 274 {satra 42) ; p. 364 {sT,/ra 15) • p.cSq 
{suira 2$) j and p. 280 {svira 62). 

3 Ibid, p. 65 {sTtira 23); p. 67 {suha 32). 

4 B/>ik^_ukih, ibid, p. 3CO (sutra g) ; lingin, p. 301 [suira 10), p 
351 {sui.’a 28). 

5 Kaufcilya, Ariha'sasira, i, chaps. ii and 12. 

b Cf. \—Malai-imridhava, Prologue, Act i. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The age of Vatsyayaua being characterised by very rerfin- 
c(l tastes and aesthetic perceptions, as we Imve seen above, 
there was joy and consequently l^eauty in life, and it was 
necessarily an age wlien the ai ts flourished and the crafts 
prospered. Vjitsyiiyana’s nagaral't m a man of varied culture 
and from tlie picture that we have obtained of his life and 
surrounding, of his home and friends, and of his sports and 
amusements, there can bo no doui't ihjit ho was a great patron 
of the arts ; m fact, it is evident that every one who aspired 
to 1)6 a member of cultured soci(.ty, had to acquire some 
proficiency in poetry and music, pe.inting and sculpture and 
to possess some knowledge of a host of minor arts, the twice 
aixty-four kalas^ enumerated by tnir author. This knowledge 
of the arts was evidently an essential part of his education 
and without thi.s modicum of practical acquaintance with 
them he would not he respected, us Vivtsyayaua says, in the 
assemblies of the cultured and oducated people.® The ideal 
nagaraka^ according to Vatsyuyana, was he who possessed, 
in addition to a healthy physique, good birth and indepen¬ 
dent means of livelihood, a knowledge of the various arts, 
who was learned and eloquent and was moreover, a poet, 
well skilled in telling stories, who was fond of all the literary 
and artistic competitions and festivities including gosthls and 
dramatic performances and above all, a person whose charac¬ 
ter was marked by largeness of heart and liberality, by 
affection and love. Skill in the sixty-four arts subsidiary to 


1 The sixty four i*ilpa-kalas and the sixty-tour or srnupro' 

yogika-kalTis enumerated in the KKimasxUra^ pp. 9:r-i83. The fonucr 
are called karma-kalixi and the latter kama-kal^s in tlio J.-MUavistotti 
(Chaps, xii and xxi). 

2 KamasxUra^^. 50-5 *)» also p. 41 (.ra/ruj 24 :??'. 
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the Kamas-utra as well as a knowledge of the them¬ 

selves was an essential part of the qualification of every 
cultured man and woman.^ To win a girl in marriage called 
(or an everc.se of many of the arts. A maiden had to be 
propitiated by rare and curious objects of art, by nicely 
recited romances and by sweet songs ; if she showed a partia- 
ity for feats of “magic,” her favour was to be won by per¬ 
forming various tricks of legerdemain; if she maiiifoLd a 
curiosity for the arts (kaUs), her lover nmst demonstrate 
eloie her his skill m them ; the art of gathering flowers 
■u bouquets, or weaving them into chaplets and garlands was 

specially to be cultivated.» Tournaments in which a charm- 
mg and rarely accomplished girl like Gopa was the prize of 

t le victor (jaya-patakd),3 appear to have been held in cities 
ru ed by a semi-republican government like that of the 
t>akyakula. If a man was uncultured and ignorant of the 
aKs It would, be a source of great sorrow to his wife who 
Vatsyayana suggests, might herself be more proficient in’ 

ciTnl Zalitavistara we find that unless 

fciddhartha showed his skill in some of the arts (Silpas), 

Dandapani Sakya refused to give his girl in marriage to him 

prince though he was.' It may easily be imagined that art 

m all Its forms was likely to develop and prosper in a society 
where men and women were inspired by such ideals, and 
that at the same time the sciences that analysed and minis- 


ht-hribbrir: etc. sfe BiyRrJiRii;_p. 302 isufra 
>2); also ^ BlvtTiniui; 1— p. 303 (sTUru 14). 

2 Ibid, pp, 202-203 ii ;8). 

3 jftqr *iTwqriqT 

144* 

4 p. 2 S 4 {sv^ra S 2 ), 

5 sirf>R[i=3« i st fti^q’sr. 

I— Lalitavistara, xii, 143. 
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tered to the manifold forma of artistic expression of this 
highly intellectual and cultured community also grew and 
were assiduously pursued. Not only erotics, to wliich ViitsyiV 
yana devoted himself, but also tiie sciences of msthetics and 
poetics received a great impetus dui ing this period. Bharata’s 
Ndtya^astra appears to bo a product of this age of ;n 3 tliebic 
culture which reached its culminaiion in the great Riilidilsa, 
the most careful student of Bharata ■md Viitsynyana. 

LITERARY ART 

We have already had evidence of the ndjaraka's good 
taste in house-building and architecture and also of his fond¬ 
ness for poetry and romance. He always had a poetical 
work on a table in his room, and we have seen from his skill 
at the gosthis where kavya’-samasyd^i or competitions in poetic 
skill were held every evening, that readiness in versification 
and a wide reading of poetical literature in general, formed 
the essential accomplishment of every one of the class to 
which he belonged. While wooing the inaitleu of his choice, 
he was expected to recite sweetly agreeable stories that 
would just apply to his case, or the romances of Sahuntald 
and ^vimarakci and of the heroes and heroines of literature 
who had prospered in their loves. One skilled in recitin^’^ 
these stories and romances had, according to Vivtsyiiyaua, 
the best chance of success in love-inakin»i^.^ 

O 

PAINTING 

The Pictorial art, ulckhyctfTit was one of the foremost of 
the sixty-four kalas cultivated during this period. Every 
cultured muu had in his house a drawing l>oiiid, citraphalakcty 
and a vessel {samudgaka) for holding brushes and other requi¬ 
sites of painting.® Pictures, citrakarma, appear to have 

1 KamasTUra, p. 203 safra 17) ■ p. {sTUra 5); p. 252 {snira 50); 
p. 269 {sutra 2); p. 271 {sUtra 14) j p. 302 {sTitra 12). 

2 Ibid, p. 32 and p. 44 {sntra lo). 
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been drawn, as the co.nrnentatur of Vatsyayana explains 
both on the walls (bhitti) as well as on panels or birds’ 
(phalaka), Vatsyayana advises a lover who wants to attract 

.oat ention ofthelady whose charms have captivated him 

put m places frequented by her, paintings (probably re- 
prese.Umg himself) done on panels* ; in an:thir place" le 
lead of a kiss imprinted on a picture most 

C o "the“ P-'tiug. the sur. 

m ancient India, as appears from a passage in the iJl 

'>ahasa where the futility of the earnest efforts of a states- 

icitrakarma) 

same idea is found in the Zalita- 
mstara where the daughters 6f Mara declare that it was easier 

to paint pictures on the sky than to tempt Bodhisattva.^ 

Bi arata clearly refers to fresco-painf ing by the phrase citra- 

<ama;he says that the walls of the theatre-hall were to 

e decorated with cilrakarma after they had been carefully 

p astered, coated with lime and nicely polished, the paintinirs 

consisting of the representation of male and female Hgurel, 

0 creeper-patterns and a record of great deeds.® It Is for- 

unate that in our country where we have so few pictorial 

records or the past, the caves at Ajanta have preserved a. 


' HR i-Ibid, p, 292 {suira 20). 

2 fbid, p. Ill {sU(ra 31). 

3 Act ii. 

4 *1^ cTm ^ cir?T 1 — 

^^litavistara^ xxi*, 312. 

5 1 

5 rm:it»Trg iwtsitg 11 


II 

^h,irattya NZitya-iZistram (Nfrnaya sigara Press), Chap, ii, verses 7274, 
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few frescoea, the solitary survivals of this aji^o of prolific 
artistic production. 

Vil-tsyayaua speaks also of the ahl-yanaka-iittfa^ which 
is evidently a roll of canvas containin'^ the representation of 
a sliort story in several scenes like the iiam'^ii>afa which was 
.spread by a spy of Canakya heforo the people in Candana- 
diisa’s house and was exhibited by him with songs we may 
add that the direct desceiulant of this yatnapafa may still 
be .seen in the villaf^es of IBeii'^al. 'IBaUs with various designs 

00 O 

painted on them in a variety of ndoiirs, as also water jugs 
of various elogant shapes with many i*aintings, are mentioneil 
by Viitsyilyana as welcome pr«sent< to a inaiilen whose 
favours one is courting.^ The LnlUacislara mentions a 
similar plaything for children, viz,jug.s heautitully painted 
on the outsicle hut containing valueless things within.** 

According to Vatsyayana a weleomo ohjeet of pre^enta- 
tioi\ to maidens was a colour-l)ox {pafoVika) ccmtaimng the 
Ibllowing colours •—alaktnka (the rcil dyo obtained from 
lac), mnna/ifii/d (red ar-senic), haritdla (yellow orpimont), 
hiy^guht (vennillion) aiul Aydr.xnvavhak^t the last named 
appears to he a vogetahl * ilye, black, blue or green because 
the word syiona is nsed to signify all these colovirs. The 
cornineutator says th.it it means a powder used in painting, 
of rdjdvdrta, a mineral suhstanco. ^ A painter surrounded 
hy many cups (mall'leas) of wet colours is referred to in 


BhasaVs Cjirudatta.** Jayamaugala fjuotes a beautiful verse 


1 K 7 n)i.xsntra, p. 0(^9 {s'^'tra 2). 

2 l —Act i. 

j I—AiTa^/jiTt/K,/, p. 2O- I ^ j. 

1 — Ibal, p, 203 (sTUm I4t. ^ 


4 n qRT 1— Laliriivistiini, xv, 207. 

5 f;T>i \ Ku}ihisnfra, p. 203 

6 Bha>a, Cir.u.ltf/.t Jiivamimm 
Sanskrit Series), Act iv. p. 7. 
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apparently from a silpasastra about the six great requi.sitos 
pain mg, viz., “knowledge of ai.pearauco.i, correct perceo- 
tion, measure and structure of forms, action of feelin.3 m. 

orms, infusion of grace or artistic representation, similTtude 
and artistic manner of u.sing the brusl. and colour-s.”' 

larata speaks of the pictorial representation of the feelinaa 
or rather sentiments, the rasa., by different colours, the erotic 
or amatory sentiment i.s represented by the or dark 

CO our spoken of above, the sentiment of mirth by white- the 
p.tenus scntiineiit is grey (l-opota) and the choleric is’red 
the heroic IS yellowish white {ffaura) and the terrible, black • 
the repulsive is blue and the amazing, yellow.* 

SCULPTURE 

Sculpture flourished as much as painting in the a^e 
0 atsyuyana as fs fully borne out by the nuinerou.s 

sou ptural records that have come down to our time from 
lat period. Vutsyayana himself bears ample testimony to 
■ taksana, carving on wood or stone was one of the sixty- 
our arts a.nd ewery nagaraka had in his house implements 
or working at it; similarly in every house there was a lathe 
«nd other arrangements for turning which, likewise, had 
' s place among the sixty-four kalas. Vatsyayana does not 
expressly mention an image of a god, but from what he says 


^^tnasvJra p. 33. The translation is by Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, 
he founder of the modern Bengal school of painting, who has discussed 
this verse in the Moder?i Revzezt, xv, (1914), pp. 581-2. 

* 1 

^fT: xT^'. II 

fg’sTg; I 

ft: ^ ?t: h 

Aatyaisasira, ch. vi, 42-43 (p. 63). 
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of the household temple where the gods were worshipped, 
of the worship offered and the gifts made to the deity to 
whom one was particularly devoted,^ it is apparent that 
such images were familiar objects iu his days. The Lalita- 
vistara speaks of the numerous images of the gods that 
came down from their pedestals to do obeisance to the child 
Buddha when he made his appearance in the Devakula, the 
quarter of the palace occupied by the gods.^* Besides 
these images for worship, representations in wood and stone 
of human beings, both male and female, puru^apratim^ and 
stripratima—swQVQ used by the class for whom Vatsyiiyana 
wrote, for decoration and as appertenanccs of love. Stands 
for placing images, or pimloUkas, are mentioned by Viitayn- 
yana, and life-size statues in wood or stone evidently stood 
on them in every nagarakcCs house, as Viits^^ayana speaks 
of very familiar uses made of them by lovers who often gave 
an indication of their passion for a lady by slyly kissing 
or embracing a statue in her sight. Similar otiier uses ol" 
portrait-statues in the Inirems of kings liavo been indicated 
by Vatsyayana.8 In Bhasa's Pm^ma-HaMa (Act III) we 
read of the life-like representations of past kings ranged 
round a room as in n museum. 

The tlemand for beanl.iful dolls and play-thi)igs of which 
the girls in Vatsyuynna’s age appear to have been very fond, 
offered a vast field for tho exercise of the plastic art. VstsyiV 
yana advises a young raau trying to win the affection of a 
maiden to present her with dolls (duhitrka) made of wood, 
horn, ivory, cloth, wax, plaster or earth. Erotic pairs of human 
figures made of wood niiglit also he ).rosonted ; such erotic 
pairs (mvtUnam) cut of tho leaves of trees were also sent by 


ce KumnstHra, p. -24 (sTitra 3) ; 31, (sutra 20) 

?,sifqynii^;ni^ etc.—p. 340 (sT.tr., 25). 

q qi^wt etc.— Laluavisl.tra, viii, 11 y 
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sweethearts to each other. PJaythi,i-s likcl hy girls are 
mui.ature cooking utensils, s.nall ten,pies of the cods uleva- 
hda grhaka). toy animals like goats or rams and” playU.incs 
made ol earth, split bamboo or wood, such as cages of bird”s 

t^ma 1 stands for images, ear ornaments made of wax 

or whatever other objects of art might be demanded bv tbe 

of his choice, must be presented by the man courtiiic 
ner eifclier openly or in secret. ^ 

MUSIC 

'-l^Iiree/.Tife appertaining to niusic. singing (gltaY pi.iyitv- 
on nistruments (vadya) and dancing {nrlya) liavc heeii given 
by our author the first place in the list of arts ; besides, 
>ere are more—udakavadya or tdaying on cups filled with 
a er in varying proportions and vlnadamarukarridyani. that 

's, playing on string instrnmeiits of which the chief was the 

iwo and also i.n percussion iiistrameiits represented hy the 
.ainwu This last most probably represents the earliest 
noni which in course of time had evolved the mvdau.ja, which 
■IS ately been proved by one of our eniineiit scientists to 

1 10 most scientifically constructed percussion iiisti’iiineiit 
ever used.® Tlie mrdaiuja was already known to tbe dLUiii- 
®«i7ya and Aivaglnwa speaks ol songs sung to the accoin- 
pmiiment of the mrda/i,7(( and ot music produced on mrdaii- 
ya® struck by the finger.s of women, and tbe Lalitamitara 

mentions it again and again with other varieties of drums.•* 

’ kP' -e -'3 (sTi/irts 12-14) ; P- 208 (snjra 4). 

- ’tiid, p. 32 (iF/nz 16). 

3 IVof. C. V. Rainaii “Tlic Acoustic Kiimvledge of Aucieiit 

Central Htudu College Magazine fjieiiarcs), January 1920, 

PP- 9-12. 

4 i,7, 1-2; 

*>45 ; —Ibid, ii, ^o, 

^ —Lalitavistarciy v, 40. 

25 
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I am inclined to think that ViUsva-yana’s flamaruka stands 
here fur percussion instruments in u^eneral. The vtad even 
then formed the most |)0|>u!ar of the musical instruments 
in India, as is apparent from the fact that it formed a 
necessary piece of *urnituro in tlie rooms of every nagarahci 
on which, as we havn soon, he played almost every eveninf^. 
Sucli a v'lmt in the room of Nanda remiiuls tlie hcrcaved 

Suiul.iri ot her .Ivmi .•iliMiit hushiiiul,* iiikI Bhrisn’s CVmi- 
(latta L. ..veruhclniocl hy ils merits ami is entlu.siastie in 
Its praises.’ Of win,I mstrnmonts, tlio (Into mailo of a hamhoo 
reed {vnmin) is monli.med hy Vstsyayana wim praises it as 
capable of winnin- ihe In.irt of any -iri when used in the 
way 1,0 preserihrs.K I„ ,he IliuhUacarita and La!ilavUavi. 
It as called ve,!H and is eenenarally associated with the rhm ; 

end women play upon it.* We have .seen that music with 

or without dances vas enjoyed hy our nwjaraha every even¬ 
ing;. The nogurakd s sons received lessons in music at tlio 
;/and/ia>-rni(l!d or c.llcoe of music belonging perhaps to the 
city or to the <jaiM or corporation to which he helmigcd. Sweet 
and ravishmo sonos d. liohtino the ear, form, according to 

Vatsyiiyana, the readic.st nim.iis ,d o^iininw the love ol a man 

ora woman, ami sometimes son^s were specially com|«>scd 
oontammo^ a menli,.,, of the name and the family ol the 
lover.- Concerts {irn-yi/a) are mentioned hy Vntsyayaua. 

in which a party ol musicians of both sexes sano „nd piayed 

> -itiR^rny Aa.-r.,, vi, ’,2. 

’ (Tnvnndrnm Sanshn, Scries), 

Act in, p. .,y. 

J *01 a, <~A-:.„n,srar.,, p. 37y (.a/ra 43I, 

.| Kloiiir, etc.—/a/rVmvVA.m, v, 

•to ; .x.M, 301, etc. ; also anai flfiaMi. aaafaar a-uWt aynvalTfl ,-lhid 
xiii. 163. 

|,. 364(i,,/r./ 15;; p. 203 [suo-.i iS); p. 31J -s'trn 
^21 ; [). 314 (s>l/r,i 3 J). 
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toc^ether on various instruments. A pr.rty of sncli players 
was sometimes strengthened by its head (raiujopajlviiL) giving 
his daughter in marriage to a clever artist who could help 
in the concert. An actress {ikmnika) is mentioned by Vritsyfi- 
yana as a very good carrier of love messages, ^ because, -is 
Carudatta says, a person making a living by the kalaSy like 
her, must be very clever at all sorts of tricks. ^ Bbarata 
says tliat sometimes on the stage the female parts were acted 
hy men and an actress sometimes acted that ot a man.^ 
Some actresses- were maintained by the kijig ajul suitable 
quarters in the palace were set apart for them.^ 


CRAFTS 

In a society wliere both men and women wore ornaments, 
it was quite natural that the crafts of the jewller [manikara) 
Juid goldsmith {sauvarnika or suvavjjakara) slumld prosper. 
Tlie nugaraka, when going to his club or to his garden picnic, 
wore ornaments and the kin<^ did so on his formal visit to 

o 

the queens every afternoon.® The statues that have come 
down from this age bear this out. It was, however, the 
‘.ieit)ands of the ladie.s, who could not appear before their 
husbands without haviti'f ornarueuts on, that furnished the 
amplest occupc.tion to the goldsmith and the jeweller. Some 
of the ladies decorated their whole person with ornaments, 
riioso who could uot afford to have pure gold ornaments had 
to be satisfied with those made of an inferior kind ot gold 
allayed witli an inferior metal. Beyond a general mention 
of the ahinikaras Vatsyilyana does not name otlier ornaments 


1 Ibid, p. 2S0 (sTUra 62) ; p. 3C6 {sTUViXS 23-24). 

2 C'irudatla, Act iii, p. 64. 

3 etc.—Bliarata, 

xii, iGCff. 


Chap. 


4 KainasTitra^ p. 243 (ia/raj 78-79). 

5 Ibid, p, 53 {^sTiira 40) ; p. 243 {^sntra 75). 
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thfin rings winch are very frequently referred to as tokens 
of love presented by lovers to each other,i The LalUa- 
votara mentions a ring worth several lacs and a pearl neck¬ 
lace that was worth many times that sum. Ciirudatta’s wife 
also had a pearl necklace given to her by her parents worth 

a ao. llio testing ol jewels and coins {rujjya-ratiia-jxmha) 

was a useful art in this community and Vutsyayana knows 
a Vatlaftka, a diamond-cutter, whoso craft was to purify or 
rehne precious .stones .3 Plates and other vessels made of 
le precious metals, gold and silver, are mentioned by Vatsya- 
yana and were evidently olten used in the houses of the rich 
while lho,so made of the baser metals, copper, bell-metal or 
iron, were usbd by ordinary people ,• moreover, vessels made 
ot^eajth, spht-bamboo, wood and skins were in very general 

Besides the jeweller, the goldsmith and the diamond- 
cutter, the dyer of clothes (raujaka) also was an artisan who 
appears to have access to the inner apartments -of 'the niiga- 
rakas house and to take orders from the ladies direct Blue 
and oral,go (colour of the ku.umbha flower) seem to be the 
dyes ,„o.s fashionable ; the dyer is by preference called the 
mllkusrcmbhuranjaka. The yellow dye was also perhaps 

(CS , r 1 

) 1 vides a proverbial expression for denoting fickle 
■.nper,„a„e,.tafl-ection.3 Siindart. Nanda’s beloved Tvife, U 

^ P' ^ 4 ' (S"tr<i 20 ). i—Ibid n 341 

:r;-: u.. soi. p(..t:;: 

!>• -74 U '/n, 35) ; p 252 

„S, »»• . 

SiK ,, 3, 

3 A'.;a, p. 3 e .0) ; p. 259 (rii/ru .2) 

4 ‘l«d. p. 337 )srur„ 7); p. 228 (rTi/ra 27). 

330 ^r^irra) „ , - Ibid, p. 
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described as weaving a garment of the colour of the ruby 
(fadmaraga) which is no doubt the same as the htis^,mhha 
colour of VrUsyayana, and in the Buddhacarita a lady is 
represented as wearing a blue dress.^ Earlier still, these 
very same dyes appear to have been in favour. The noble 
Licchavi youths who went out of Vesali to pay their respects 
to the great Buddha are described iij the JUahdoaijga as 
wearing blue, red and yellow robes besides white ones ; the 
same work enumerates a number of other colours beimr 
used by people living in the enjoyments of the world, tliough 
even there the blue, yellow and red aie given the liist place.^ 
The economic housewife is described by Vatsyayana as 
getting the rejected clothes of her husband cleaned and 
redyed and then presenting them to the servants .3 

A number of artisans are mentioneil by Vatsyayana as 
Helping the nagaraka in the decoration of his persini and tims 
in his quest of love, and are spoken of by Vatsyayana as his 
friends; among them we fitul in the first place, the florist who 
looks after his flowerbeds, who makes garlands for his neck 
and chaplets for Ins lisat!, and who helps him in prepai’ing 
floral decorations for [)iesentation to liis beloved.^ Next 
comes the perfumer (saugandkika) whom, as we have seen, 
he patronised very liberally. Then we have the goldsmith, 
the betel-leaf-seller, as also tlie washerman, the barber and 
the wine-seller. The women folk of these artisans wei’e also 
regarded by him as iiis friends {mitrdnl) ^ This establish¬ 
ment of fi iendly relations betwoeti the wealthy nagaraka 
and the craftsman appears to indicate a great respect for the 

* ^wi I —Saundatananda Kuvya, vi, 26 ; — 

Bt*ddhacariiay iv, 33 ; —Ibid, xii, 107. 

2 MaJuivag^a^ vi, 30, 3 and viii, 29. 

3 KaviasTUray p. 230 {sTitrti 34). 

4 etc.—Ibid, p. 32. 

5 See p. 69 {sTitras 37 and 3S) ; p. 300 {sTitra 9). 
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crnfi^ Wliirh nre nowhere in Vatsyiiyana spoken of as imply- 
iJi'.r ;iny inferioi- rank or position. 

THE rOSITlON OF THE GANIKAS 

III tl,.i a^'B of Vnuynymia, tlie OaHa-S, or the educated 
Iii'i ajcumiilisliod 'voman about the town, occupied a peculiar 
i'"-^iti'.ii. Thmigli bolonoing to the class of “public women” 
si,-^appears b. have been treated with s|>ecial considera- 
iioM.^ Jhit it was not every courtesan that received this 
api-dial, : h was only when a woman of this class was 
'iiailv.Ml out by bio], intellectual attainments, and striking 
pic-..„„n, nco in ibo arts that she won tne coveted title o'f 
ym/o. 81,0 must have her mind cultivated and trained 
liy a thoronoh education {mtrapvahatahuddhih) and VatsyS- 
yana lays down tliat it is only when a courtesan is versed 

both the se,.es of sixty.four arts or Art/,-,.s-enumerated by 

iM'o and .s endowed with an amiable disposition, personal 
cl.anns and other winning qualities, that she acquires the 

d, s,on:,t,on of a prtHiA-rt and receives a seat of honour in the 

as.scndd,cs of ,nen. She is always honourcl by the kin^ 
y<l - Inohly hunled by men qualified to appreciate merit” 
her favours an.l company are sought tor, and sho becomes.’ 
m fact, the observed of all observers, a model and pattern 

,1 ■ king Suddhodana desires for 

.0 young Sul.lhartha a bride n ho was a,s much learned in 
10 .rt.o-rt,, and as accomplisbe,! in the arts as a ganika » 

s c!r on, '^ork of the same period, 

I k,s equally, ,f not more, enthusiastically, about the e.^cell- 

-ecs o, the ga,dka. Bharata .loscribos her as one who knows 

HI H77[ , 

fll iPii, , 

H 'IraKfU tS •5.1 ib. It • 

- ^ 1'-40 20-2 1). 

- ’Cf,. 
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the practical application of various arts, who possesses a 
deep knowIecJoe of many of the sciences (sastra.^), 
who IS skilled in the sixty-four kalas and in dancin- 
to the accoinpaniinent of music, whose conduct is marked 
by respect towards superiors, by <,^raceful and engaging 
manners, by charming gestures and sweet blandishments; who 

possessed strength and firmness of mind and at the same 
time modesty and a sweetness of temper ; who is free from 
the characteristic defects of women ; who speaks gracefully 

and clearly ; who is clover in work and does not get tired_ 

a woman possessed of all these rare qualities and accomplish¬ 
ments would be called a Tluit she was regarded 

by Bharata as a woman of great education and culture 
appears from the fact tliat the fjanika, when introduced as 
a character in a drama, is, according to him, to speak 
Sanskrit.^ The uses to which the (jayiika jiuts her money 
»re also oJmracterised by a desire for public good <and l.er 
clmrity sliows the noble (cndencies of lier cultured mind. 
The (jamkas of the highest class, says Vatsyayana, consider 
It as ibe highest gain to themselves when they receive suffi¬ 
cient money to siiend on the building of temples, excavation 
of tanks, planting of gardens, erection of bridges and of 
bouses lor sacrifice and ceremonies or the institution of per¬ 
manent arrangements for the worship of the gods. Tiiev 
valued very highly any chance of giving away cows to Brah- 
ina^as, of course througli a third person, because no Bnih- 
mana would accept anything from a courtesan.^ 

Tlie gauika literally appears to mean a woman who is the 
member of a gana or corporation, whose charms are the 


1 A“/f(7/Y?/7jvi (Nirna\ a-.Sa”ara J’lcss tJ.), C hap, xxiv, 

109-113. 

*bid, Chap, xvii, 37-jS. 

3 J^Cimasaira, p. 340 ys~tra 25). 
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coniiiiOM pnotiy nf the wliole body of iiioii iis.soci:itcd togother 
by a rommoii ecoii.miic or piditical. Mniiu iissoelates 

the ijana and the ganlka in one vorse sayino that the foorl 
nffcre.l by both were equally to be refused by a Brahmin.» 
J he gana min-lit be a <:ori)oratiou of citi?,iMi.s, the 
jaiKi samavaga of Vatsynyaiia, like the one to which our 
nagaraka beloiioed, or it mlol.i be a political body like that 
ol the Licchavia id Vaisfili who.so ganlka, Ambapalikii, was 
a olory of theii c.qiital .uid was credited with all the virtues 
and qualities contemplated by Vatsyayana and Bharata, thus 
te.stilyino that their definitions were not fanciful and imagi- 
nary. We rea<l in the Jlalntvagga that she was charmiiig, 
attractive, gracclul, posse.-.^od of a line and tender Complexion 
generous, and proficient in dancing, .song and music. The 
uoallh and power fhat the yarn/-,.'of V,,isalf po.s.sessed and 
the po.sition that she occupied, were in no way inferior to 
I hose of the best of the proud I licehav is ; hei-train was as 
numerous and as sumptuously decorate I, her Carriaires were 
as inagnifiocnt as tho.se of the Lie, havi.s against whom she 
drove up a.xic to axle, wheel to wheel, and yoke to yoke. Her 

pie.sciKe made the city of Vaisali shine lorth in great splen¬ 
dour and glory. She con -tituted, as it were, a valued insti¬ 
tution <d the city, the high model of beauty and art thus set 

up by the i/mii/n ol Ves.ill roused a inerchant of the rival city 
Id Rnjagah.i to indneo king Bimbisa.a to have this institution 
of gantku m his own capital wiiieh suIVcred in this respect in 

oompanson with the chief city of the .qananyya or republic 
of the Licchavis.-* It Show.s that in those early times 
gcunkas were not so numerous as they became in Vatsyfivnim’s 
days. But we observe that in the days ol Katynyana, the 
Mt u r of the Vuftlika-iiity of the grammatical .school ol 
Innu.i, ihcre were alrea.ly guilds a{ ganikas {ganikyam), 


■ 'I'lna flf.1,,,9^ f,,,, ^ I—.)/„«», iv. 209 

’ vi. 30 ami viii. i. 
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explained in the Mahahha^ya, just as we read of the gainka- 
sahyha in Vatsyayane.^ 


We may also note the fact tliat Buddha excludes from 
his fold the eunuch and the hermaphrodite, but not the 
yauikat who does not appear to have been looked upon 
as a moral outcaste past redemption. The Buddhist relfgious 
books have hardly anything to say against Arnbapalika, the 
courtesan of VaisSll, nor do they suggest that there was 
anything peculiar or out of the way in the favour thnt Buddha 
showed towards her. Readirig the Vinaya-Piiaka we are 
indeed astonished to see how careful and anxious the Buddha 


^^as in order not to offend public opinion and to give a decent 
and respectable appearance to bis congregation. He thought it 
disreputable and exceedingly revolting to the sense of common 
decency of the people to liarbour sinners like the parricide or 
tlio matricide, but apparently he experienced no difficulty in 
ordaining a courtesan who had reformed herself; he could take 
her in without causing a shock to the moral susceptibilities of 
the people and in fact some of the noble sisters {iheris), whose 
inspired songs have been compiled in the Therigatha^ had 

reformed their life which before ordination was not quite above 
reproacli. 


The position that the rjanika enjoyed may be explained by 
the fact that in a society characterised b}' fcsthetic refinement 
as was tliat of the age of Vstsyayann, women who possessed 
special proficiency in the arts were respected for the value of 
their art, and their company was sought for by all lovers of 
art; the long training and education needed for the acquisition 
of such literary and artistic accomplishments as the ganika 
possessed, could not be obtained by a girl who was married 
and had to manage a household, especially as she was married 
rather early, though Vatsyayana*s chapter on courtship shows 


I I—2, 40. (Furz/rX’d) fn 1 

I Mahabhasya of Palafijali. Cf. 

/jTuwrtjTtZ^fi, p. 183 52). 
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that many of them remained unmarried even after puberty. 
Moreover, it wa^ certainly not considered decent for such 
a girl to attend the public schools of art or g^ndharva 
where the daughters of the gatiikds received lessons in the 
arts, and formed, as VStsyByana says, acquaintance with the 
sons'of the wealthy citizens;^ nor could any but very 
wealthy parents afford to give their daughters such education 
at home. Where the parents were very rich, as in the case of 
the daughters of princes and high officials, they did receive, 
as we have seen before, a thorough education in the arts and 
sciences. QopR was as learned and clever as any gcn^ikd, 
as the Zalitavistara says. Then again, the wedded wite, 
on account of her manifold duties in the household, could 
not cultivate the arts as thoroughly as she would like to ; 
besides, the great regard for purity in the married woman 
and the strict and rigid rules that guided her conduct even 
in the age of VBtsy&yana, prohibited, as wo havo seen above, 
her receiving lessons in the arts except from her own 
husband. We see, therefore, that the like the 

Heteerse in the Athena of Pericles, were generally more 
educated and better skilled in the arts than the married 
women, and the ndgarakas, though they had devoted wives 
at home, as the ideal of a wife drawn by V&tsyByana shows, 
were attracted by the intellectual and artistic qualities of the 
educated ganikd. Such a noble soul as Bhftsa’a C&rudatU, 
though he bad a devoted wife at home, who was ready to 
sacrifice the last bit of her personal property for his sake and 
for whom he himself had a great regard, had no scruple in 
falling in love with the actress VasantaseuR, and the Jl/rccAa- 
ka(%ka makes him even marry her.® With such ideals of the 


1 vrannrt .i—Ibid, p, 364 15). 

2 Carudatta^ Act iii, pp. 63 ff. Vatsyayana also refers to the 
marriage with a courtesan, though it was h My binding only for one 
year, after which period, the husband still retained some, but not 
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devoted wife as we have iu Vatayayana and in BhSsa’s Cam- 
datta. it cannot be said with any sound reason that the 
nagaroka sought the company of the ganik& because his life at 
horns was miserable or unbearable, but evidently he was drawn 
by her accomplishments. Even the general public, though 
they despised her for the life she led, tolerated her on account 
of her high artistic qualifications which they found many 
occasions to enjoy and appreciate at the preh^onakas or 
performances at the festive assemblies (sawidyas) such as we 
have described above. 


exclusive, claim to her affections :— 

etc.— KHmasatra^ p. 365 {sutras 20-22). 


CONCLUSION 


We liava thus aeen tliat tlie nagaraica was a man 
of cons.derable .ntelleotual culture and aesthetic refine¬ 
ment but at tbe same tune Im was not very scrupulous with 
regard to sexual morality. He is the product of an age when 
wealtl, and nches were flowing into India throimh au exten¬ 
sive co.nmerco with the oast and the west a.^l the picture 
that the AumasrUra furnishes of his life also shows the 

vu tue.s and v.ces character,stic of such an age. In the first 

place we .d,serve that M,is .natoriali.stic prosperity had led to 

the for,nation the count.y of materialistic ideals that made 
...ore of he comforts of the world than of dharr„a or the life 
o d.sc.pln.e. There a.e people, says Vatsyay.nna. who hold 
tha the dharmas should not he p.-actised, in as much as the 
fru.ts of such p,actice.-the .•ewa.d.s for these au.ste.itie.s, are 
only prospective, and moreover they are doubtful and uncer- 

what "el 

f,‘ . otter a dove to-day than a peacock to-morrow 

tto, a copper token (kursapann) that is certain than a 

piece of stei‘lni«r n -nial'i, fi • -x- 

douhtfni V.-r " ’.w/^<t-tho acquisition of which is 

^ course, combats these ideas but it 

shows that the materialistic ideals of pleasure are the’re in th 

mostly to the Laukfiyatikas or mateiialists.’ ^ 

It must not he imagined, however, ti.at’tho aoo i,, which 

vutsjuyulift liV 6 d u'as ns >l vt l» I ^ 

o.- that the whole of India,,' '• “ f'-'"‘erialism 

i.idi.m oociety at the time bore this 
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eharaofcer ;^ it will be a .nistake to suppose that tlie nagarakas 
asy mora .ty was even a main feature of the character of 
the majority of the people. I„ the first place, Vatsyayana 

sTcTi ri’f t'r "T'f" "" 

section 01 the dwe er'^ in oifipc a - z • 

, , cities. A nagaraka is a wealths 

person who has received a liberal education in y„nth and has 

‘ y earned a competence by inheritance or by personal 

piirrrv's 

has enabled a aeoMnn i-u^ 1 i. l^^^^spericy 

of the people to command and eniov the 

, ms counterpart i.s not wanZ, ;: 

n"tl where tlT 'n'-iterial wealth 

l>ut few cha 

Paris and V-rr' ""'.7 "> ^letails, in the salons of 

successors /r"'"; 

though noo absolutely extinct, are but few, for the 
consearenT" of material riches and the 

was^*''"’iT'"’ "'® '='i«*-ueter of the matron 

^howiZ ••'"‘I‘'e^traint, 

puritv r 1 general ideals of society as regards sexual 

In fact -t since the age of the jO/iarmasrUms. 

main c ' “PPU'ent from what Vatsyayana says, that the 
r 0 ??!:'®°®*'''''*'^''^ -'^-gone much transfer- 

•™Wl., ■" "O .till 

society iq asserts that the whole structure of 

Princinle m ^ observance of £he 

intf^ -L division of the people into vamas or classes 

“Ot marrv^Tn 

he lives th p!' his education ; after marrj ing 

advanr. ! ‘ ® citizen and brings up a family, and 

himself ^ '"efures from worldly activities and devotes 

"monj; to matters spiritual. The Brahmanas 

our classes were highly respected, their blessings 
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beiug considered as conducive to longlife and glory. ^ Res¬ 
pect for the Vedas and the other Holy scriptures is insisted 

upon ; it is declared that there is no room for doubting the 

validity of their teachings : in matters relating to life in this 
world, which can produce visible effects, one has to guide 
oneself in accordance with the ordinances of the Sacred 
Codes, and in matters relating to the life beyond and pro¬ 
ducing effects beyond the physical vision of man, one is also 

guided by the prescriptions of Holy Writ such as the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices and similar other observances. It is 
declared that the authority of the sacred scriptures is binding 
with regard to dharma or the principles of right conduo't 
which have to be learned from Sruti. or the Vedas, and also 
from the assembly of men proficient in them.'" 


Vedic sacrifices still appear to have constituted an impor¬ 
tant feature of the religious exercises of the people ■ alono- 
with other common occurrences of life sacrifices are mentioned 
by Vatsyayana as occasions which permitted a gathering of 
people of both sexes and we are told that even the virtuous 
matron could attend such assemblies with the permission of 
her husband. The erection of sacrificial altars and houses 
formed one of the most earnest desires of women, nay even 
of the courtesans. Sacrifices formed an indispensable part 
of the ceremony of marriage, which, if once performed in the 
presence of fire, i. e., with sacrifices, could never be repu¬ 
diated ; this IS declared as the rule upheld by all teachers 
and throughout his chapter on courtship and marriage. 


170 {suua 36). Cf. bij p 

3.); ,_p. 6 , ; ^ , 

I isrftT irt ^ ,_pp, ,^ 

pp. 12-13 (surras 7-8). 
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! Vafcsyayana advises a young lover, again and again, to ratify 
his marriage with the maiden of his love with sacrifices in 
the fire brought from the house of a srotriya. i. e. a man who 
keeps up the sacrificial fire constantly burning in his house 
and daily offers oblations in it. A person initiated for 
sacrifice {dlksita^ is also mentioned along with persons who 
have taken certain vows or have assumed the marks of certain 
sects of ascetics, ^ This makes it abundantly clear that the 
sacrifices laid down in the grliya-sutras still held a prominent 
place in the life of the period when Vatsyayana lived and 
here he is corroborated by epigraphic evidence. The ins¬ 
criptions in Western India of the early centuries of the 
Christian era show that sacrifices on a large scale were 
performed at the time and munificent gifts were made to 
Bhiksus and Brahmanas even by persons of foreign 
extraction like Usabhadata. Vatsyayana speaks of a thousand 
cows given,away to Brahmanas. Moreover .the daily per- 
orraance of hali-karma at the nagarakas under the 
supervision of his wife shows the unabated influence of the 

Othyasutraa.^ Then again, the nagaraka, though a pleasure- 
seeker, was a worshipper of the gods. We have already refer¬ 
red to the niche at the head of his bed for holding an image of 
Ishe iata, de^ata or the deity to whom he was particularly 


I 5 T I— Ibid, pp. 219-220 

{sutras II and 13), See also pp. 220-222 {sutras 14-27) ; and 

—Ibid, p. 226 {sutra 15). 
etc.- — Ibid, p. 274 {sutra 41) ; etc,— 

P- 340 {sutra 25) ; m etc.—Ibid, 


P* 351 {sUfra 28}. 

For the epigraphic evidence see Epigrahia Indica^ vol. viii, 
Pp S 9 i) 6 , etc.; also Report of the Arch. Sur. of Western India^ vols. 

^TSTI— KamasxLtra, p. 340 {^ira 25) ; 
—Ibid, p. 224 {sutra 3). 
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devoted and also U, the daily worship of the oods at the 
household temple. Moreover, he, and specially his wife, took 
part ,n fasts and observances who.se number was apparently 
not msiomficant. Be.sides, we have seen, how at regular as 
'veil as irreoular, intervals the public took part in orand 
relio.ous fest.vabs {^jhafa) often accompanied by processions 
of .mage.s and atten.le.l by men and women in large numbers 
Even a courte.sau considered it a.s the greatest happiness of 
her hlo {lahlratmiya) to institute arrangements for the 
'vorsinp of the god.s.' All the.se facts go to prove that 
rchgmns olaservanccs played a great ,,Hrt in the life of the 
pcofile m Vatsyayana's time, ami that the Code of Mann had 
at the tune acquired its full authority over the public mind 

IS shown by Vaf.syayana who speaks of Snajamhlmva 
,as tl.e per.son who had taken up the Dharma section 
O Piajapatis all-embracmg oncyclop.T?,lia and dealt with it 
h. a.separate treali.se. Besides, Yajiiavalkya’s great code 
second m importance to Mann alone, is supposed to have 
been composed about tbe time when VrUsvavana lived ^ 

It was in thi.s period, again, that Mahayana Buddhism 
grow and spread, and it must be admitted that the literature 

of the Mahayana school bears on its (ace the impress of this 
ije o( msthetie rcQnement and culture. Its great preacher, 
Asvagho,sn .sought to popularise hi.s faith by writing dramas 
niognibcent poetical works instead of works on .Iry 
<l>iiloct,c,s and abstruse theology. The few fragments that 
've possess of Asvaghosa’s dramas, SuHpulraprakarana and 
<. I.cr,s, show that in at least one of them the yamTa played 
-In.ost as important a part as in Bhnsa's OunuiaUa, and that 

> Ibid, p. 43 (s-ura 6 ) ; p, 224 (^sTUra 3) ; p. 228 {sTUra 26) ; pp. 

49-5 < : p. 226 (.car,a ,5) ; p. 3,, .q) ; p. 340 (ra/ra 25). 

a^aifflbr y^i: evi ami f^.fahni.,4 raaay, ^lyanwmmf , 

^ia>s, aav aitaifr,-^ ^ ^ 

^^ ..jnavalkya, see Weber, /Ar/crr 0/ LuenU.r. (Eng. Trans.), 
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too in (I work where BuclJha himself makes his appearance 
with some of his dearest disciples. Asvagliosa was in the 
first place a theologian and a dialectician as his Vajrasuci 
would go to prove, but in an age of great aesthetic culture, 
he had to adapt himself to the reaned tastes of his audience 
and so he sweetened the tasteless doses of his dry theoloc^ical 

J • ♦ V O 

doctrines with the honey of poetry and music, and he knew 
how to mix the ingredients with all the skill of a master. 
The Lalitavistava also has succeeded eminently in combining 
intense love and reverence for the Master with' poetic skill 
and grace. The Dlvijuvaddna and the 3 Ialiavastii also appear 
to have received, at least, some additions in this era of kathas 
and dkhydnas of which we find a frequent mention in 
Vfitsyayana. ^ 

In the next place, we gather from the philosophical 
literature of the age in which Vabsya3^aua lived, that it was 
one of intense philosophical speculation. Nagarjuna in the 
second century A. D. liad established his Sunyavada or 
Philosopliio Nihilism and he was followed by a string of great 
logicians of his school. His success roused to activity all 
the orthodox schools of philosophy the representatives of 
which proceeded to compose new works, to write extensive 
commentaries on the already existing texts, or at any rate 
to bring their systems up to date by fresh additions calculated 
to combat successfully^ the new school that was gradually 
acquiring strength and volume. Whether we do or do not 
accept the conclusion of Prof. Jacobi that the Nyayadarsana 
and the Brahmasutra were originally composed between 200 
and 450 a.d., we have less reason to doubt him when he assigns 
to this period the old commentators, Vatsyayana, Upavarsa 
and Baiulhayana (the Vrttikdra) who were all working to 
hi’ing their respective sy’sbems in line with the new ideas 

^ For Asvaghosa’s Dramas, see Liiders, KOnigliche preuss. Turf an 
'Kleinere Sanskrit Texte, Heft I and Das Saripuiraprakarana 

(ier K. preuss, Akad. d, IViss,)^ 1911. 
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originated by Buddhist thinkers. Even the anthor oft he 

Kamasutra has shown the prevailing tendency of the time 

by defining his general concepts and discussing the current 

theories about them in the approved philosophical method, 

and he has approached his subject with the detatchment of a 

scientific observer and the analytic skill of a subtle logician. 

Moreover, we must not forget that in the period embraced 

by the first four centuries of the Christian era, the Maha- 

bbSrata was receiving the final form in which we possess 
it now. ^ 

There can be no doubt, then, that this age of great 
philosophical discovery and analysis, the age that produced 
the Zalitavistara and the code of Yajnavalkya, could nob 
have been marked by a general low tone in moral life. The 
age to be studied as a whole requires a study of all sides of the 
T^dian civilisation of the time based on a far ampler stock of 
materials than only Vatsyayana can supply. Yateyayana’a 
work deal^ with only one aspect of it and shows that his was 
an age of great intellectual activity in all directions, and the 
great thinker ipakes an analysis of the erotic feelings and of 
the elementary relations between the sexes in a right°3eieulifio 
spirit : in doing so he naturally turned for illustration to the 
class that had cultivated this side of the huraahiatics for 
centuries, at least since the time of Pacini, to whom as we 
have seen, the nagaraha was a familiar character. Vatsyayana 
does not cast a charm over illicit love, nor does he invest it 
with the halo of romance. He merely gives a frank and 
matter of fact account of the social sore, proceeds to a 
masterly analysis of the psychology of the man who seeks 


I For Prof. Jacobi's views Journal of the American Orienta, 
octety, 19,,, p. 29. For Vatsyayana's philosophical discussions, sec 
Kamajatra p,. , ,-35. For the date of the Mahmarata, sec E. W 

d °^/ 7 ’ A PP- =‘"‘1 Winternitz, Gesclfkhti 

der Indischen Litteratur, i, p. 403. 
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such love—the jealousy, anger, hatred, passion, greed, selfish- 

or hi n^ within the brain of the human, animal, 
cloud his judgment and pervert his tastes. He points out 
categorically that a scientific work (mstra), dealing with a 
subject as a whole, must be exhaustive, but that is no reason 
why a particular practice described in it should be Carried 
into effect ; for example, the taste, the properties and the 
digestive qualities of dog’s flesh are given in medical works, 
hut that is no reason why it should be adopted as an article 
of diet by sober men.' He winds up his thesis by saying, 
‘‘whenever, on account of the character of the subject dealt 
with, I had to speak about things that might smack of lust 
and desire, I have taken care immediately afterwards to 
censure and condemn them”, and he adds that, he himself had 
followed the strictly pure life of a brahmacarin and had been 
deeply immersed in contemplation (samadhi) while composing 
the work for the benefit of the world and not for feeding 
the flames of desire. The ideal of life that he holds up, is that 
of harmonious blending of the three elements— artha 
and Aama—which sum up according to Indian ideas all human 
motives of action for the people of the world. He enjoins 
hat a nghtminded person should occupy himself with such 
actions as, while giving pleasure {kdi^a\ do not stand in' the 
way of the acquisition of the good things of the earth fartha\ 
and at the same time do not disregard the behests of dharma, 
that is, as he explains, do not afford any ground for the fear 
of their being followed by evil effects hereafter. This is the 
same as the teaching of the Bhagavadgxta that God dwells in 
such desires as do not violate dharma. Vatsyayana thus 
emphasises the working out of the threefold functions of man 

I For Vatsyayana's analysis of illicit love see Kam<islitrat pp. 6o- 
flS {sutras 5-22), and his Paradarika section, pp, 247-298. Cf, also 

cTT^ JWtfl ^<5 Htff I 1 

fif I I—Ibid, p. 170 

(sUfr^s 37-38). 
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(trivarga) in such a way that there may bo no conflict amon.^ 

these three, while he is not unmiiKlful of the fourth or final 
‘,moJ of mankind, ciz.^ motet/ the ultimate release from the 
limitations that curb the eternal growth of his soul. 
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q qqifvqt I ftM .-flqiqtqr," , , 

^qiqrqqtni w qrqjqj «q«q ft,>tftq; i-ibkl, pp. 38t-382 5. 

57 and 38). ,qi„j, 5,p,^ I ^ 

fq^qiqqt qWeAtW q, , ^Iq' qqfq q S l-Ibid. p. 2 

(sntras 50-51). Cf. qqifq^l qrtqlsr<fl HWqq A—B/tagavaJfitTi, viii, 11 
see also qij q-)-j ^ ^-K:i,ni,sTllra, p. 12 {sntra 4)^ 
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